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=au| LE comparison made in chap. viii. between the 
i; services of the old covenant and the ministry of 
Christ as mediator of the new, the apostle now 
prosecutes more in detail, with the view of still 
further illustrating the great superiority of the latter. He 
brings individual parts of the ancient tabernacle and its services 
into view, to aid him in giving strength and impressiveness to 
his argument. 

Vers. 1-5. The first five verses present a description of the 
earthly sanctuary, and of certain things in it. In the first verse: 
the apostle allows that, though, as he had shown, the Mosaic 
economy was old and vanishing away, it yet had been an im- 
posing institution, possessed of many rites, and a well-ordered 
sanctuary. The phrase weév odv both serves to continue the 
discourse, and carries something of an air of concession with 
it. Kat prefixed to 4 mparn does not suggest a comparison 
with the new covenant, as if the meaning were that the old 
also had ordinances as well as the new; but it introduces in- 
formation regarding the first covenant additional to what had 
already been given. Many mss. read oxni) after mpoérn, but 
there can be no doubt that this is an addition wrongly made to 
the text by some transcriber. It is of covenants the apostle has 
been speaking in the preceding chapter, and diaOj«n is the 
word that must be supplied to mpary, which stands alone in 
the most ancient mss. and versions. The tense of e/ye may 
refer either to the original institution of the covenant mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, or to the fact of its being on the point 
of vanishing, which is also there exhibited. It has been sup- 
posed by Luther, Grotius, Cameron, Carpzov, and others, that 
because Scxatmpara and Aatpelas occur separately as accusatives 
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in vers. 6, 10, they must be taken as accusatives here also, as 
if the meaning were, ordinances, services, and a sanctuary. 
Without doubt, however, Aatpedas must be viewed as a genitive 
connected with S.casépara in the sense of ordinances of worship. 
The usual mode of joining three members together in this 
epistle is by ré xa} or 7é between the first two, and xat between 
the second and third (chap. ii. 4, xi. 32, vi. 2,4). By suppos- 
ing only two members, you have a mode of connection, which 
is the appropriate one, where two things are mentioned, of 
which the one stands not co-ordinate with the other, but in some 
measure subordinate to it (Kiihner, ii. 417; Winer, 517). To 
the idea, moreover, of a twofold division corresponds the fact, 
that in the following verses you have first an account of the 
sanctuary (2—5); and secondly, an account of :the services per- 
formed in it (6-10). Besides, were you to make dSixaiopara a 
separate member from Aatpe/as, you would give it far too wide 
and vague a reference. It is ordinances connected with the 
worship of the tabernacle which alone it falls in with the 
apostle’s object here to speak of; and such only, in fact, are 
specified in what follows. The ordinances meant are ordinances 
connected with the worship of Jehovah, the regulations to be 
observed by both people and priests when they went up to the 
holy hill of Zion. Every part of divine service was most 
minutely regulated among the Jews. Innumerable rules were 
laid down in the book of Leviticus, and close attention to them 
was required. The whole service was one of form and ritualism. 

Besides ordinances of worship, the apostle tells us that the 
first covenant had also a sanctuary. This was the place where 
the rites and ceremonies of the law were observed, the central 
point of the whole Jewish system. It was the place where 
Jehovah revealed Himself to His people, and bestowed blessings 
upon them; and by His presence in it He.was conceived as 
dwelling in the midst of them. It was His house, the theo- 
cratic palace. “Aiov here denotes the whole sacred structure, 
styled in Hebrew 1P1, which is rendered by the LX X. 7d 
dytov, and also 0 Toros d&yvos. “Arov has the article, because 
it is a definite sanctuary to which the apostle refers; but 
Sixai@para wants it, for there were many ordinances, and only 
some of them are described in what follows. “Aryvov has the 
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epithet xoopsxov appended to it, of which very different views, 
have been taken. Homberg understood it to mean “ beautiful, 
well-ordered ;” but «écpsov would have been the proper word 
to express this idea. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Erasmus, and 
others suppose it to mean, “accessible to all the world, designed 
for all nations” (cal “EXAnot Batov, Chrysostom), because 
there was a part of it into which Gentiles were admitted ; but 
though individual Gentiles had access as proselytes to the rites 
of Jewish worship, still it was a striking feature of the old 
dispensation, as distinguished from the new, that it belonged to 
a particular nation. Kypke’s rendering of xoopuxdv, “ world- 
renowned,” is well refuted by Boehme, on the ground that, 
though it might suit the temple, it does not at all apply to the 
tabernacle: to which it may be added, that the signification 
cannot be proved to belong to the word. Theodoret, Grotius, 
Wetstein, Macknight, and others, laying hold of the ideas of 
Josephus (Antig. iii. 11) and Philo (Leg. ii.) regarding the 
tabernacle, interpret the phrase as meaning a sanctuary typical 
or representative of the material universe; but even Beehme, 
who defends this exposition, allows that the sense thus assigned 
to xoopsxov is novel and unprecedented; and, moreover, the 
Jewish tabernacle is expressly declared by the apostle himself 
in the verses that follow to have been a type, not of the material 
universe, but of the sanctuary in heaven where Christ ministers. 
On this ground, therefore, it is obvious that the true explana- 
tion of the words before us must be gathered by contrast from 
what is said in ver. 11 of the sanctuary of the new covenant, 
which is described as od yesporroujrov, TobT’ gotw, od TavTHs TIS 
KTicews,—not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing. The sanctuary of the first covenant, we are thus reminded, 
was made with hands: it was an earthly building; it was, like 
the priests who ministered in it, éwt yfjs (chap. vill. 4), which 
seems to express the same idea as xoopuxov. It was a structure 
belonging to this world, composed of wood and stone, and 
perishable like all below. eared by human hands, it was, 
though devoted to God, like all man’s works, transitory and 
imperfect. To this view it is objected by Bochme, that the 
apostle is not to be regarded in the verse before us as uttering 
anything depreciatory of the Jewish sanctuary, but rather as 
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commending it. The obvious reply is, that it is true the Jewish 
sanctuary was a sanctuary upon earth, and that its glory con- 
sisted not in any intrinsic excellence of its own, but in its being 
the adumbration of a sanctuary in heaven. The epithet worldly 
or earthly is suggested to the apostle by the qualities of another 
sanctuary which he has in his mind, and which it is his purpose 
immediately to bring into view as greater and more glorious 
than the Jewish. The ancient tabernacle, as it was built by 
man, has perished, and nothing of all its magnificence remains ; 
but the sanctuary of the new covenant is imperishable. . It 
stands in heaven, where the vicissitudes and commotions of this 
world cannot reach it. 

Ver. 2. The apostle now proceeds to describe more par- 
ticularly the earthly sanctuary as set up by Moses. Ip intro- 
duces a detailed illustration. 3'xnv7) denotes here, not the whole 
sacred structure, as it does in chap. viil. 5, ix. 21, but only the 
exterior division of it. This is plain, both from the fact that 
it is indefinite, “a tent,” not the same thing mentioned in the 
preceding verse, and from the limiting clause 4 mporTn, which 
means the apartment you first came to on entering. The 
arrangement of the words is studiously adjusted to prevent 
ambiguity. Had 1) wpwrn stood first, it might have been sup- 
posed to refer to the same thing as % mprn in the preceding 
verse. In vers. 3, 6, 7, cxnv again occurs applied to separate 
parts of the whole tabernacle. The divisions were complete in 
themselves, and accordingly in Ps. xliii. 3 you read of PHiI3wN, 
thy tabernacles, rendered by LXX. ra oxnvopatd cov. The 
outer apartment, we are told, was called &y.a, pluralis eacellentie. 
Erasmus and Stephens propose to read ayia, feminine singular, 
to agree with #7vs, which is the reading followed in the margin 
of the English Bible; but in the LXX. it is the neuter of this 
word that is always employed to denote both the tabernacle as 
a whole, and also its parts. Td dyvov, 7d dyvov Tov drylov, and 
Ta ayia TOV aylov (Ex. xxvi. 33; Num. iv. 4; 1 Kings viii. 6). 
Here no doubt the apostle might have said dysov, but he chooses 
a plural, because the thing meant is different from the 7d dysov 
of the first verse. This division of the tabernacle, the holy 
place, was oblong in shape. It was 20 cubits long, 10 high, 
and 10 wide (ix. xxvi. 15-18). 
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The apostle mentions several of the articles that were con- 
tained in this apartment. The first is 7 dvyvia, the candlestick, 
720, which is minutely described in Ex. xxv. 31, xxxvii. 17. 
It was made of a talent of pure gold, after the pattern ex- 
hibited to Moses in the mount. It had six branches proceeding 
laterally from it, three on the one side and three on the other, 
which, together with the central stem, made seven receptacles 
of light that were to burn continually before the Lord. 

‘H rpdrrefa, the table, Nw, is described in Ex. xxv. 23-30, 
xxxvii. 10-15. It was made of shittim or acacia wood, overlaid 
with pure gold, surrounded with a border, and lifted by means 
of staves put through four rings. Upon this table was placed 
the shew-bread, which is next mentioned by the apostle: 7 
mpobects tov dptov. This is a literal rendering of one of the 
names of this bread, viz. nN? 71 (Ex. xl. 23). A very similar 
designation occurs in 2 Chron. xiii. 11, viz. nne n31y2, which is 
rendered in the Septuagint mpo@écets dptwv. There is no occa- 
sion, therefore, to suppose any hypallage in the words before 
us; for they properly denote, “array of loaves,” propositio 
panum, and thus express the idea exactly. This bread was 
also called 05 pnp (Ex. xxv. 30), bread of presence, dprovs 
évorriovs (Septuagint). There were twelve loaves, correspond- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel. They were arranged in two 
rows, and they were changed every week. The name they 
bore had reference to the fact of presentation before the Lord 
(Lev. xxiv. 5-9). 

Ver. 3 takes us into the inner apartment. ‘The veil here 


mentioned was the division between the outer and the inner. | 


It is called the second, which implies there was a first, though 
it is not mentioned in the preceding verse. The first veil, 
called 400, érliamactpov, Kdduppa (Ex. xxvi. 36), separated the 
holy place from the court without; and the second veil, called 
NB, cataréracwa (Ex. xxvi. 31), separated the holy place 
from the most holy, which is here called ayia dyiov. The Sep- 
tuagint renders the Hebrew name DWP. WIP generally by aysov 
dyiov, though sometimes also by ayia dyiwv, as in Num. iv. 19. 
This was the inmost recess of the tabernacle. It was the dwell- 
ing-place (n2\y)) of Jehovah among His people. It was called 
“~2t even before the days of Solomon (Ps. xxviii. 2), though 
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this word is most generally applied to the most holy place of the 
temple, as distinguished from the tabernacle. 

Ver. 4. The objects belonging to the most holy place are 
next mentioned by the apostle. The first is ypuoodv Ovpsari- 
ptov. There have been endless controversies about this phrase. 
The ground of difficulty lies in the fact that in ver. 2 the 
apostle does not mention the altar of incense, which we know 
stood in the holy place (Ex. xxx. 1-10), while here he mentions 
an object in connection with the most holy place about which 
Moses is silent. The first idea that presents itself is, that the 
xpucody Ovuatnptoy must just be the missing altar of incense ; 
and this is the view adopted by Calvin, De Wette, Winer, and 
many others. Nor is it any objection to this view, that that 
altar, Mbp Nar, is styled by the LX X. Ovavacrhpiov Ovpud- 
patos, for our author does not confine himself to the language 
of the LXX.; and it is an acknowledged fact that @vpraTipvov 
is the word used by Josephus, Philo, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen, to designate the altar of incense. A more formid- 
able objection seems to lie in the fact that the altar of incense 
stood in the holy place, whilst the object here spoken of is con- 
nected with the most holy place. It has therefore been sup- 
posed by the majority of interpreters, that @vjucaTpsoy must here 
mean a censer, intended for the incense that was burned in the 
most holy place on the great day of annual atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 12); and the Vulgate renders it by thuribulum, though the 
Itala has altare. But this idea does not seem to extricate us 
from the difficulty, for we are not told that any censer was 
deposited in the most holy place. On the contrary, we may 
infer that the censer used would lie somewhere about the altar 
of incense; otherwise, the priest would have required to enter 
into the most holy place before he entered with his offering. 
We seem, therefore, to get no more advantage by making 
Oupsarijpvov mean a censer than by supposing it to mean the 
altar of incense; and as it is difficult to imagine why the 
apostle should have omitted so important an article, there is not 
a little reason for so understanding the word. Then are we to 
suppose our author contradicts Moses, by putting this altar in 
the most holy place? By no means; for it is plain from the 
7th verse, where he mentions that the high priest entered alone 
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once a year into the oracle, that he could not mean to place 
there an altar on which incense was burned every day. This 
would be a mistake, not more inconsistent with inspiration, than 
with a degree of knowledge of Jewish affairs infinitely less than 
is everywhere displayed in this epistle. Then what are we to 
understand as the meaning of éyovca? Even Tholuck, when 
disposed to view @uvusaTnpioy as meaning censer, allows that 
éyovea cannot mean holding, but owning or possessing; and 
Grotius says that the import of the word is, that the @uysar%- 
peov or vattillum had respect to the ark in the most holy place: 
Habere enim dicimur quod in nostro usu est. Now this view 
of éyovea will equally suit the other signification attached to 
Ovpcatypiov; for the altar of incense, like the censer connected 
with it, though standing in the holy place, was specially related 
to the most holy. This is plain from Ex. xxx. 6, xl. 5, where the 
situation of the altar‘of incense is described with reference to the 
position of objects in the most holy place ; and in 1 Kings vi. 22, 
where the temple of Solomon is described, the altar ain incense 
is called 327? wwe mann. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that there is something objectionable in making @ éyouoa bear 
one sense with reference to one of the words in the sentence, 
and a different sense with regard to the rest.. The want of the 
article, too, before OupsaTnpiov is an argument of very consider- 
able force against the idea of its referring to an object so well 
known as the altar of incense, and the only one of its kind. If 
the supposition which has been made—that the censer, employed 
on the great day of annual atonement, lay all the year in the 
most holy place, so situated that it could be laid hold of by the 
priest without his entering—could be established by any valid 
testimony, it would turn the scale in favour of censer as the 
meaning of @vpcarnpsov here, however difficult it might still be 
to account for the omission of the altar of incense. For there 
can be no doubt that @vusatypiov in the LXX. does mean a 
censer, being employed as the rendering of MP (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19; Ezek. viii. 11), whilst the word used for altar is 
Ovovacripiov, and also Bwpos. 

The ark of the covenant is next mentioned as belonging to 
the most holy place. This was a small wooden chest, 23 cubits 
long and 14 broad and high; and it was curpletely overlaid 
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with gold, within and without. Its great purpose was to con- 
tain the two stone tablets, called in a verse before us ai wAdKes 
ths dsaOnKns, on which God’s own finger had written the words 
of the law, whence it was called 73 8 and NIA jh. It 
was not the whole of the laws and ordinances contained in 
the writings of Moses that were engraven upon these tables, 
but only the ten commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 28) ; whence the 
designation of the two great divisions of the moral law as the 
first and second table, on the highly probable supposition that 
the first four commandments were engraven upon one stone and 
the last six upon another. 

The clause about the pot of manna and the budding rod has 
occasioned no small discussion. In 1 Kings viii. 9 and 2 Chron. 
v. 10, it is expressly said there was nothing in the ark save 
the two tables of the law, which Moses put therein at Horeb. 
Violent methods have therefore been employed with & %, 
either to make it refer to oxnvy, or to make it mean “ beside 
which” (Macknight); but without doubt it must refer to the 
ark, and it can only mean “in which.” It is overlooked by 
those who propose such an ungrammatical rendering of év 7, 
that though it might suit the supposed position of the pot and 
the rod, it would have the effect of placing the tables of the law 
outside the ark also, and would thus create a far greater diffi- 
culty than it removed. Carpzov seems to have suggested the 
true solution. ‘The passages in Kings and Chronicles speak of 
what was in the ark after the temple was built, but our author 
is speaking of the tabernacle in the days of Moses. Now the 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod might have disappeared during 
the time the ark was in the land of the Philistines, as it is ° 
supposed that even the tables of the law themselves were lost at, 
the commencement of the Babylonish captivity. Is there any 
ground, then, for thinking that the pot and the rod spoken of 
were put into the ark in the days of Moses? There is: for, 
first, there was no receptacle for anything within the veil ex- 
cepting the ark ; and the articles in question must either have 
been in it, or lying upon the ground, which is hardly to be sup- 
posed, mien the frequency with which the tabernacle was taken 
down and removed to a different place is considered. And 
' again, in Ex. xvi. 33 and Num. xvii. 10, we are told that 
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the articles under notice were laid up, not before the ark, but 
nya Bd, before the testimony, in presence of the testimony, 
which, without any violence, may be viewed as implying that 
they were beside the testimony, and of course inside the ark. 
Certain it is, too, though these words do not absolutely necessi- 
tate the supposition of their being inside the ark, but only admit 
of it, that this idea universally prevailed among the Jews of 
ancient times; for Abarbanel, as quoted by Tholuck, expressly 
says, “ Our forefathers had the tradition, that the vessel with 
manna and Aaron’s rod were preserved in the ark of the cove- 
nant.” It seems altogether fitting, too, that they should have 
had this position; for while the testimony was a memorial of 
God’s covenant, and of His authority over the people, the manna 
and the flourishing rod were monuments of the marvellous 
deliverance He had wrought for them in providence, and the 
decision He had given in reference to the priesthood of Aaron. 
Thus the ark would remind the people at once of law, provi- 
dence, and reconciliation. 

Ver. 5. The next objects in the most holy place that are 
mentioned by the apostle are the cherubim, which are described 
in Ex. xxv. 18-20. They were figures placed over the ark, 
avThs being understood to mean xiSwrod, one resting upon each 
end of its lid; and their wings, meeting together in the centre, 
overshadowed what they stood upon. They are called yepouBiu 
d0&ns, some suppose, in the sense of glorious cherubim, accord- 
ing to a common construction (Acts-vit. 2; Jas. ii. 1; 1 Cor. 
ii. 8), but more probably with reference to the glory of the 
divine presence, styled 73°3¥ by the Rabbins, which appears to 
have rested over the mercy-seat or lid of the ark, and to have 
been borne up by them. The want of the article before Sofys 
rather favours the former view; but the fact that it was God’s 
glory the whole scene was designed to exhibit, and that it was 
from between the cherubim God spake when consulted, seems 
to shut us up to the latter view. Boehme supposes dd€ns to be 
here construed anarthrously like a proper name; and Tholuck 
refers to a passage in 1 Sam. iv. 22, where the glory of the 
Lord is mentioned in the same manner. In Ps. Ixxx. 2, we are 
told that God sitteth upon the cherubim, D227 24%, from 
which it has been inferred that the cloud symbolic of the divine 
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presence floated over the cherubim, and was borne up by them. 
If that was the case, we cannot imagine a stronger reason for 
the cherubim being called ~eepoulips dons, seeing that the 
cloud in question is frequently styled 71135 and 60a in the Old 
Testament. Winer, indeed (Realw. i. 204), and Behr (i. 396, 
Symb.), regard the idea of a visible symbol of the divine pre- 
sence as a rabbinical fable, explaining the cloud mentioned in 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, of the cloud of incense raised by the priest when 
he entered into the most holy place. It may not be easy to 
prove that there was a permanent supernatural cloud encircling 
a permanent supernatural light over the ark and between the 
cherubim ; but certainly there are very strong arguments in 
favour of this idea, and conclusive arguments to show that such 
a cloud sometimes at least occupied the position described. For, 
first, we are plainly told that God’s presence was displayed in a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, which were 
visible to the people, and directed their movements (Ex. xvi. 
10, xxiv. 16,17; Num. ix. 18-21). Then we are told, that 
when the tabernacle was set up a cloud covered it, and the glory 
of the Lord filled it (Ex. xl. 34); and the same was the case 
with the temple of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 11), On certain 
great occasions, too, we find that God spake to Moses and 
Aaron out of the cloud, visibly appearing at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation (Num. xii. 5, 6, 10, xi. 25). 
Then, further, we are informed that when Mise scien into 
the tabernacle to consult the Lord, it was always from be- 
tween the cherubim that the responses came (Ex. xxv. 22; 
Num. xxvii. 89). And even in after times God was described 
as dwelling between the cherubim (1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2). 
It does not seem an unnatural inference from these premises, 
that a cloud permanently stood or floated over the mercy-seat 
and between the cherubim. This cloud was called 72°3¥ by the 
Rabbins, because God was conceived to dwell in it; and this 
name is of frequent occurrence in the Targums. 

The lid of the ark was called 1753, which is everywhere 
translated by the LXX. idacrypvov, and twice more fully, 
inaotipiov émlOewa (Ex. xxv. 17, xxxvii. 6). The ground of 
this translation is the meaning which the Piel form of the 
root 1p2 bears, viz. to expiate, to cover transgression, to pardon. 
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Gesenius seems to doubt whether M252 should not be understood 
simply as meaning “ lid, cover;” and he argues that dagessated 
nouns not rarely have meanings derived from the simple form 
Kal ; but it is also true that more frequently their signification 
is determined by the force of Pied. And that it is so in the present 
case, is demonstrated by a passage in 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, where 
the most holy place is styled M530 na, Now if NBD meant 
simply a lid, how ridiculous would it be to ground a designation 
of the apartment upon such an article! House of the lid! 
But if mercy-seat be its proper meaning, then, as this was the 
most important object in the sanctuary, the force and beauty 
of the designation are at once apparent—house or place of the 
mercy-seat. The propriety of the Septuagint’s rendering, 
therefore, will not bear a question. And the apostle has 
stamped the seal of his authority upon it, adopting their word, 
thaotypiov. Luther: Gnadensthul, propitiatory, the place where 
God showed Himself propitious. The reason why this desig- 
nation was applied to the cover of the ark is unfolded in Lev. 
xvi. 13-15, where we are told that Aaron sprinkled the blood 
of the bullock and of the goat with his finger upon the mercy- 
seat, and thus made atonement for himself and the congre- 
gation ; so that the lid of the ark was really the seat of the 
forgiving Jehovah, the place where pardoning mercy was to be 
sought. ‘IXaorypsoy is primarily an adjective, denoting “ mak- 
ing propitious ;” and as here it is applied substantively to the 
place where this effect is produced, the mercy-seat, (haorsjpsov 
ériOcua, the propitiatory lid or cover, so in Rom. il. 25 it is 
applied to the victim that makes propitiation, viz. Christ. He 
is (Aacrypvov, a propitiation, or a propitiating sacrifice. 

In the last clause, dy refers not to the cherubim merely, but 
to all the objects enumerated as connected with the tabernacle. 
There were many things he might have said regarding them, 
and others he might have mentioned ; but it does not fall in 
with his present purpose to handle these matters minutely, to 
consider them xata pépos, part by part, severally, particularly. 
Now what is it the apostle here declines to do? Is it merely to 
describe the shape and size and substance of all the articles 
referred to? Or may there not also be included the unfolding 
of their symbolical meaning? That this is not to be excluded, 
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is plain from the fact that the typical and symbolical meaning 
of some of them is actually exhibited in what follows. Though 
the apostle, therefore, does not enter upon the subject in all its 
extent, he manifestly considers the divisions of the tabernacle - 
and their various articles of furniture as having a mystical sig- 
nification. He has already declared the earthly tabernacle to 
be the example and shadow of heavenly things (vill. 5); and at 
chap. ix. 8 he gives an explanation of what was intended to be 
taught by the exclusion of all but the high priest from the holy 
of holies, and says it was a figure for the time then present. It 
cannot be wrong, therefore, for us to inquire, in a spirit of 
modesty and caution, whether there be any way of discovering 
what: the various objects described in the verses before us were 
intended to symbolize and typify. 

Vers. 6-8. Symbolism occupied a place in ancient times 
which does not belong to it now. Men were then incapable of 
apprehending spiritual and abstract ideas; and therefore visible 
and tangible objects were employed as the means of arresting 
their attention, and exciting in their minds some approximate 
conceptions of the character of God and the nature of duty. 
The physical was made a ladder to raise them gradually to the 
unseen and spiritual. Now it was both for this purpose, and 
also to prefigure the glorious work of Christ, that the services 
of the tabernacle were instituted ; and therefore there are two 
views which must be taken of the objects under consideration. 
They must be viewed as symbolical of certain principles and 
spiritual ideas at the time, and also as typical of events that 
were to happen at a far distant time. As symbols they taught 
moral lessons, as types they predicted future events. 

The view of Philo and Josephus, though adopted by not a 
few in modern times, that the tabernacle represented the visible 
universe, the seven lamps being the seven planets, is to be 
utterly rejected. Spiritual and abstract ideas were the proper 
objects of symbolical representation. The tabernacle, as a whole, 
seems to have been designed as a symbol of God’s presence with 
His people. It was the theocratic palace. It was the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. With regard to the different apartments of 
the tabernacle, Hengstenberg and Tholuck view the holy place 
as the symbol of the people’s relation to God, and the most 
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holy as the symbol of God’s relation to the people. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be a well-grounded idea. Relations are 
_ always reciprocal ; and whatever the holy place denoted in refer- 
ence to the people, it would denote just the converse in refer- 
ence to God; and whatever the most holy place also denoted in 
reference to the one, it would denote just the converse in refer- 
ence to the other. Tt seems far better, therefore, to understand 
the holy place as symbolizing one kind of relation between God 
and the people, and the most holy another and a higher. And 
what might these relations be? The holy place was accessible 
to all the priests daily; the most holy, only to the high priest, 
and that even but once a year. Might not the holy place 
therefore denote that measure of regular communion with God 
which was attainable here below; and the most holy, that perfect 
unbroken communion which, though the ultimate object to be 
aimed at, yet was never actually realized upon earth? ‘The 
exclusion of all but one from the inmost shrine, and his exclu- 
sion too on all ordinary occasions, would suggest to the people 
the idea of a closeness of approach to God for which as yet they 
were altogether unfit; whilst, at the same time, the attainable- 
ness of such communion would be implied in the admission of the 
high priest at the time of the solemn services of the great day 
of annual atonement. On the other hand, the daily admission of 
the ordinary priests to the exterior apartment would suggest the 
idea of a less intimate communion with God which fight be 
enjoyed regularly in this world. And might not the bated court 
too, where the mixed multitude were peeniitted to walk, suggest 
the idea of a connection with the congregation of God’s reo 
unaccompanied with any spiritual communion at all? Now, if 
these were the spiritual and abstract conceptions that were sym- 
bolized by the different parts of the tabernacle, then of course 
it must follow, in accordance with them, that the holy place was 
designed as a type of earth, or of the church on earth till the 
end of time,—in other words, of the church militant; whilst 
the most holy place must be viewed as a type of heaven, or of 
the church triumphant, admitted there to perfect communion 
with God. 

The several articles, too, in the holy place, and in the most 
holy, were doubtless both symbolical of certain ideas and typical 
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of certain future objects. The candlestick stood in the. holy 
place. Now, light in all ages has been the symbol of know- 
ledge. And therefore we are shut up, by the position of the 
candlestick, to the conclusion that it denoted the spiritual and 
divine knowledge which God imparted to His chosen people. 
The world was immersed in darkness, but light shone from 
heaven upon Israel. As Egypt had been covered with a dense 
cloud at the time of the plagues, whilst the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings; so, whilst all the rest of the world 
were ignorant of God, the chosen race were blessed with a 
supernatural revelation of the divine will. And the seven lamps 
of the candlestick, seven being the number of perfection, as also 
the pure oil which the priests were required to use for the light, 
must be viewed as symbolic of the excellence of the knowledge 
with which God favoured His people. It was a knowledge of 
Himself, perfectly adapted to their circumstances, and free from 
all intermixture of error. And if a distinction were to be made 
between the import of the candlestick and of the light itself, 
we should say that, whilst the light meant knowledge, the 
candlestick, as bearing the light, meant the word of God; and 
it would of course be typical of the volume of inspiration to be | 
completed by prophets and apostles in the fulness of time. It 
might also be viewed not unnaturally as furnishing a type of 
Christ, whose Spirit dictated the word, and who also Himself is 
described as the light of the world. If it be considered, too, 
that the church as a corporate body has become possessed of 
divine knowledge, and is appointed to hold forth the light of it 
to the world, the reason will appear why in the Apocalypse the 
seven golden candlesticks are explained as meaning churches. 
These representations are not inconsistent with one another. 
The knowledge of God, imparted by Christ, collected into one 
focus in the Bible, possessed by the church as a sacred treasure, 
and to be diffused by her instrumentality through all the earth, 
is the grand object that was typified by the candlestick with 
seven branches standing in the holy place. 

The next objects mentioned by the apostle are the table, and 
the shew-bread that stood upon it. Hengstenberg and Tholuck 
suppose that this bread denotes the offering of the church to 
God; or, in other words, the people themselves viewed as dedi- 
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eated- to God, including of course their works, their services, 
their obedience. There are several considerations, however, 
which oppose this view. The designation D'57 nn? does not 
appear to mean bread set before God to be seen by Him, as if 
the expression were ‘35, but bread of God’s face, that is, bread 
of God (Behr’s Symb. i. 425). It was not bread conceived to 
be for the use of the presiding Deity, as was the case in heathen 
temples, but it was bread placed before God for His blessing, 
and then brought out from His presence to be eaten by the 
_ priests for their refreshment and nourishment. Most naturally, 
therefore, it should be viewed as symbolical of the spiritual food 
bestowed by God upon His people, of the means provided by 
Him for the support of their spiritual life; and they were 
taught, that as material bread was requisite for the support of 
the body, so bread from God’s presence was indispensable to 
the growth of the soul in grace. The number of the loaves, 
too, corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel, indicated that 
the spiritual food meant was provided for God’s covenant 
people; and the fact of the loaves being unleavened, denoted 
the purity and excellence of all the appointed means of grace. 
Behr says that the shew-bread refers to the rich provision made 
for the redeemed in heaven; but his interpretation is chargeable 
with this great defect, that it does not distinguish between the 
symbolical meaning of the holy place and of the most holy. 
If the distinction we have pointed out be well founded, then 
the shew-bread must symbolize the spiritual food provided for 
believers in this world. And if it be asked of what, under the 
gospel, this ancient bread of the holy place was a type, the 
answer is obvious: Of Christ, who describes Himself as the 
bread of God that came down from heaven to be the food of 
the world. It is the Saviour who supplies us with all the 
_ spiritual food that is needed by our souls. 

The next object mentioned by the apostle is the ypvcodv 
Ovupsatypiov. Whether this denotes the altar of incense that 
stood in the holy place, or the censer employed to carry burn- 
ing incense into the most holy on the great day of annual 
atonement, the symbolical meaning remains very much the 
same. The question in either case is, What does incense sym- 


bolize? Behr (i. 460) supposes it to be a symbol of the Spirit 


as 
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of God, whose presence fills the whole church, as the odour of 
incense penetrated every corner of the sanctuary. Most fre- 
quently i in Scripture prayers and praises are described as what 
is meant by incense, as when we are told in Rev. v. 8 that the 
golden vials full of odours are the prayers of saints. These 
views, however, are not inconsistent ; for all acceptable prayers 
and praises are the breathing of the Spirit in the believer's soul. 
He maketh intercession for us with groanings, produced by 
Him in our hearts, that cannot be uttered. And the reason 
why the incense, though kindled in the holy place, is yet de- 
scribed by the apostle in connection with the most holy, may 
be, that adoration offered from the heart in this world rises up at 


once to the immediate presence of God in heaven. Thé sanc- 


tuary above is the central home of praise, whither it converges 
from all quarters, and where its eternal dwelling-place is to be. 
Light, life, and adoration are thus the three grand ideas sym- 
bolized by the candlestick, the shew-bread, and the incense. 

The ark of the covenant stood in the most holy place. It 
contained the two tables of the law. These were symbols of 
the perfect righteousness of God. They exhibited the ground 
principles of His government. They were preserved with 
scrupulous care, to indicate that His laws were unchangeable. 
They were placed underneath where He abode, to teach that His 
throne was founded in justice and judgment; and their being: 
kept in the most holy place, taught that there could be no 
perfect communion with God without a perfect submission to 
His authority. We must have the law perfectly written in our’ 
hearts before we can enter into the holiest of all. 

The mercy-seat was the lid of the ark. It was the place 
from which God spake to Moses, and therefore it symbolized 
His authority. It was also the place where expiation was made, 
and therefore it indicated the divine compassion. Yet, at the 
same time, it prominently displayed the idea of God’s ee : 
for it was to be sprinkled with the blood of a victim before 


pardon could be granted. What important spiritual instruction, 


therefore, was symbolically imparted by the mercy-seat ! 

The relative positions, too, of the testimony and the mercy- 
seat were symbolical of precious truths. The testimony was 
in the ark, and the mercy-seat was over it. Now, what was 
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thereby taught to the people? The mercy-seat was God’s 
throne: His government was therefore exhibited as founded 
upon principles of perfect righteousness. The mercy-seat was 
the place whence responses came: all revelations, therefore, 
were shown to have the moral law as their basis. The mercy- 
seat was the place where pardon was granted: God’s compas- 
sion, therefore, could only be exercised in such a way as not to 
infringe upon His law. The mercy-seat never had the testi- 
mony taken from under it: no pardon, therefore, granted by 
God exempted for a moment from the obligation of the moral 
law. Pardon was never designed to exonerate men from 
duty, but only to place them in circumstances more favourable 
to moral training, that in the end, through grace, they might 
be made perfect in holiness. . 

The pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded were objects 
of historical interest. The vessel was a memorial of God’s good- 
ness in providence, and from generation to generation it would 
make the people feel their dependence upon Him. The manna 
miraculously provided in the wilderness, could hardly fail at the 
same time to suggest the idea of bread from heaven needed for 
the nourishment of the soul. Aaron’s rod also was a memorial 
of the divine appointment of the Jewish priesthood; and it 
could not fail continually to remind the people of the need of 
divine authority and of divine help for the right discharge of 
all priestly functions. 

The cherubim of glory are last mentioned. They were 
figures of gold placed over the mercy-seat, one at either end ; 
and their wings met together above, so as to overshadow it, 
Now the cherubim are one of the highest orders of created 
intelligences. The figures, therefore, here described may be 
viewed as representing the unfallen or sinless creatures of 
God, and as exhibiting the interest they take in all His plans. 
They surround His throne above. They perform His pleasure. 
They are perfectly obedient to His law. They are ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. Which 
things, says Peter, the angels desire to look into. 

And now the question presents itself, Of what objects under 
the gospel were the testimony and the mercy-seat and the 
cherubim typical? They were typical of the great expiation 
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to be effected by the death of Christ, of the perfect consistency 
established by Him between the pardon of the guilty and the 
justice of the Judge, of His appearance in the presence of God 
for us in the heavenly world, and of His employment of the 
angels in works and services connected with the progress of the 
scheme of redemption. Yes, Christ, having died upon earth, 
is now within the veil, a minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man. And if 
Aaron’s rod and the pot of manna are to be regarded as typical 
of anything Christian, it must be, in the one case, of the 
spiritual nourishment which our Lord sends down to us. from 
heaven, and in the other, of the divine appointment of our 
Lord to the priestly office which He discharges. 

Vers. 6, 7. These verses proceed to mention the use made 
of the two divisions of the tabernacle. The outer apartment, 
styled mpoétnv oxnvyv, as in the 2d verse, was accessible to 
all the priests, and it was open every day. Avazrayos, corre- 
sponding to 19h, stands opposed to dra& tod évavrod in ver. 7, 
and means “always,” or from day to day, like xa@’ sjuépay in 
chap. x. 11. There were various services performed in the holy 
place, such as sprinkling the blood of sin-offerings before the 
veil, trimming the lamps of the candlestick, burning incense 
upon the altar, and arranging the shew-bread from time to 
time. Aarpeias in the plural is quite classic, and ézuredetv is 
the most appropriate verb to connect with it. The description 
of the tabernacle in vers. 1-5, and the words rovrwy dé ota 
KateoKevacyéevov, plainly have respect to the tabernacle of 
ancient times, and not to the temple; and yet the apostle 
employs the present tense in describing the services of the 
priesthood. The reason of this must be, that the temple of 
Jerusalem was still standing when he wrote, and the same _ 
services for substance performed in it as Moses had instituted. 
The present tense recognises the temple services as the legiti- 
mate performance of the law of Moses; whereas the past tense 
would either have disowned it as God’s institution at all, or 
have implied that it had ceased to exist. Bleek says the present 
tense obliges us to suppose that the apostle regarded all the 
articles mentioned above as being still in the temple. He 
might as well have inferred from it that the apostle imagined 
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the tabernacle itself to be still standing. Consistent with the 
use of eicfacw in the present, is that of the participle perfect 
Katecxevacuevov. The participle of the aorist would not have 
suited, for it would have tied you down historically to the time 
when all these arrangements were first made. 

Ver. 7. The most holy place, styled here Sevrépa cxnvy, was 
accessible only to the high priest, and that but once in the year, 
viz. on the tenth day of the seventh month, which was the great 
day of annual atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). It has been made a 
question whether a&af here means one single time, or on one 
single day. The latter must be its meaning; for it is plain from 
Lev. xvi. 12, 13, that the high priest first took in the blood of a 
bullock for himself and his house, and then afterwards took in 
the blood of a goat for the sins of the people. Twice at least, 
therefore, he must have entered, and some suppose one or two 
times more. Jewish tradition speaks of four entrances,—one 
with the censer of incense, another with the blood of the 
bullock, a third with the blood of the goat, and a fourth for 
the purpose of removing the vessels employed (Winer’s Reallex. 
il. 657). The first three of these seem to have a pretty clear 
scriptural foundation (Lev. xvi. 12-15); and even the verse 
before us not obscurely points to two of them, for the offerings 
mentioned were not simultaneous, but consecutive. The negative 
expression od yepls aiparos is chosen for strength, and indi- 
cates the necessity of blood. The priest could not enter with- 
out it. The blood of the bullock for himself, and the blood of 
the goat for the people, he carried within the veil, and sprinkled _ 
‘with his finger upon the mercy-seat eastward, id before the 
mercy-seat. It was the blood of atonement to expiate his own 
guilt and the guilt of the people. Priest and people alike were 
sinners, and needed the exercise of pardoning mercy. The 
Vulgate, Calvin, Storr, and others, connect éavtod with dyvon- 
parev as well as aod; but the position of tav shows that 
éavtod is governed directly by imép. The sense, however, is the 
same in either case; and accordingly in chap. vii. 27 dwaptidr is 
so construed as to apply to both parties. Where is the offering 
of the blood here represented by the apostle as made? Calovius 
and others contend that mpoodépe refers to the bringing of the 
victim to the altar outside the tabernacle to be killed. But the 
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priest is described as entering the most holy place with the 
blood, which, it is added, he offers for himself and the people ; 
and therefore it is plain that the reference here is to the 
offering of the blood in the immediate presence of God, by 
sprinkling it upon the mercy-seat. The mere killing of the 
victim did not complete the sacrifice: the crowning act was the 
exhibition of the blood before God. 

Some have supposed that dyvonudtey means only sins of 
ignorance. Other sins, however, are also included. “Aryvosa 
is employed in the Septuagint to represent DVS, and ayvonua 
is repeatedly found in the Apocrypha in the sense of sin in 
general (Judith v. 19; Tob. iii. 3; 1 Mace. xiii. 39). This 
usage doubtless results from the fact that there is some measure 
of ignorance in all sin. We go astray, deceived by ourselves, 
and deceived by the wiles of the devil. The language of Lev. 
xvi. 16 is quite express as to the kind of sins that were expiated 
on the great day of annual atonement: “ He shall make an 
atonement because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, 
and because of their transgressions in all their sins.” The 
reason why the apostle uses a mild word in the room of ad:nn- 
pdtev and duaptiev, employed by the LX X., may be, that in 
this section his object is purely doctrinal and not paraenetic; 
and that, speaking of the high priest of the Jews as well as the 
people, he wishes to avoid whatever would give unnecessary 
offence, and so prejudice them against the gospel. It would, 
however, be but a burlesque of glad tidings, to be told that 
only sins of ignorance could ever be expiated. Were this the 
case, which of all the children of men in any age could have 
found acceptance with God? Let us bless the Most High 
that He does not mock us with a mercy that could be of no 
use. He is ready to pardon our blackest offences through 
His Son. “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as the wool.” ; 

Ver. 8. This verse is one of great importance, as showing, 
along with chap. viii. 2 and ix. 12, 24, the solid ground there is 
for making the old tabernacle typical of objects under the gospel. 
Having mentioned that the priests went always into the outer 
apartment, and the high priest alone, and that but once in the 
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year, into the inner, the apostle proceeds thus: “The Holy 
Ghost this signifying, or showing,” etc. Here it is presupposed 
that the institutions of Moses were divinely originated, and 
that they possessed a significancy and reach of reference which 
the Jewish legislator could not himself have contrived, and 
which perhaps even he might not fully know. The ordinances 
he established and the laws he wrote came to him from heaven. 
Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
_ The apostles most unequivocally affirm the inspiration of the 
Old Testament; and it is not Moses, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah 
they hear speaking in it, but it is the Spirit of God. 

Todro is the accusative, governed by dnAobdvTos, and not, as 
Stuart, Ernesti, and Storr affirm, by 8:4 understood. It has 
standing in apposition with it the following clause, which defines 
its reference. Anddw is employed to express prophetic intima- 
tion; also in xii. 27 and 1 Pet.i.11. Tv tdv dyiwy oddp is 
analogous to Matt. x. 5, “the way of the Gentiles,” and 2 Sam. 
xvill. 23, “ the way of the plain,” and denotes the way leading 
to the holy place. And by dyiwy itself we must understand 
heaven, the sanctuary above, where Christ ministers. The 
apostle is plainly speaking of that which the earthly most holy 
place typified ; for he is referring to that which the Holy Ghost 
intended by it. The earthly holy of holies is sometimes simply 
styled Ta &ysa or TO &yvov, as in Lev. xvi. 23; and so here is the 
heavenly, as also in ver. 12. 

Now the thing affirmed is, that the way into the holiest of 
all was not yet made manifest. It did not appear how sinners 
were to be brought into communion and fellowship with God. 
Sacrifices of bulls and goats never had the power of expiating 
sin; and there are passages even in the Old Testament (Ps. xl. 
7; 1 Sam. xv. 22) which show that this truth was not altogether 
unknown. Though Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, 
and Samuel, and David, were true saints, yet they had but very 
obscure conceptions of the true ground on which they had been 
brought into this position. They knew that in some way or 
other it was connected with the Messiah; but even a child 
under the gospel has clearer conceptions than they had of the 
method of reconciliation. There had not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; yet our Lord says, that the least in 
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the kingdom He was establishing was greater than he. There 
was not enjoyed of old the same unobstructed access into 
the immediate presence of God as we now possess through the 
Redeemer. Types, and shadows, and carnal ordinances, barred 
the way. 

How does the apostle mean to affirm that the obscurity of 
the way to heaven was indicated by the Holy Ghost through 
means of the tabernacle? Boehme says, by the fact of there 
being an outer apartment in front of the inner, which prevented 
the entrance to the inner from being seen by the people outside. 
But surely this is far-fetched. The apostle’s inference seems 
rather to be drawn from the studied exclusion of the mass of the 
priesthood from the innermost apartment. That apartment was 
typical of heaven, and exclusion from it therefore furnished a 
most natural type of barred access to heaven. Ebrard denies 
that this is the ground of the apostle’s inference, and maintains 
that the ground of it is first presented in the two following 
verses, where the typical character of all connected with the 
ancient tabernacle is affirmed. ‘That these statements are de- 
signed to confirm the apostle’s inference, and that they do so in 
a very striking manner, admits of no doubt; but as little is it 
to be doubted, that the exclusion of the priesthood, mentioned 
in the preceding verse, is represented as figuratively indicating 
that the way to heaven was barred. This idea is suggested by 
the 7th verse, and it is confirmed by the 9th and 10th. Ebrard 
(299) grounds his objection upon the doubt, whether the com- 
mand excluding the priests was exactly coincident in duration 
with the first tabernacle. But this is quite immaterial. The 
Jewish institutions continued in force till the crucifixion, and 
thereafter they had no divine authority nor significance, as was 
indicated by the miraculous rending of the veil from the top to 
the bottom (Matt. xxvii. 51). 

By the first tabernacle, in this verse, we are not to under- 
stand, as in vers. 2 and 6, the outer division of the ancient 
tabernacle as distinguished from the inner, but the Jewish 
tabernacle as distinguished from the Christian. It would serve 
no purpose to define a period by the continuance of the outer 
apartment particularly, when the inner existed for precisely the 
same time. De Wette, indeed (204), understanding the first 
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tabernacle here to mean the outer division, renders the clause, 
“whilst as yet the regulation continued, that only the outer apart- 
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not the time it remained undestroyed, but the time during which 
it had a standing, as sanctioned by God.. The words of the 
apostle, éyovons otdow, are chosen with great skill. ‘They are 
not equivalent to orjvat. Their force is well expressed by 
Theodoret thus: étv kpatovons Ths Kata vowov Aatpelas. This 
period came to a close with the crucifixion of Christ; and the 
apostle’s words, mehavepiacOar tiv oddv, seem to contain an 
allusion to the rending of the veil, which then took place, and 
threw open the earthly most holy place to the gaze of all. From 
that hour a new order of things was introduced. Reconciliation 
was completed. No longer were the services of the great day 
of annual atonement required. No longer was it needful, by 
exclusion from the holy of holies, to adumbrate the difficulties 
connected with admission to God’s immediate presence, for these 
difficulties were all removed. 

A question here presents itself, whether we are merely taught 
by the apostle, that the way of access into God’s immediate 
presence was to a great extent unknown under the old economy, 
or whether it be also implied, that the state of departed believers 
was in some respects different from what it afterwards became. 
That saints, when they died, entered into peace and joy, we 
cannot doubt; but would not their joy be augmented at the 
fulness of time, and might they not then pass into a position of 
greater nearness to God? When Christ passed into the heavens, 
throwing open the way into the holiest of all, would not Abra- 
ham, who had looked forward to His day with such keen antici- 
pation, derive some benefit from it? Does not the apostle also, 
in chap. xi. 39, seem to affirm that ancient believers, after death, 
reached not so high a position, until they were joined by those 
‘who had seen the promises fulfilled? Was the Hades, then, of 
the old dispensation, in respect of that part of it appropriated to 
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the righteous, -in any degree changed, either as to character or 
locality, when our Lord died ? 

Vers. 9-12.—9. This verse develops more fully the figure 
already exhibited in the 8th. IIapafods) means a similitude 
or comparison. It is applied to a sensible object employed to 
indicate some truth or principle, as when the parables of our 
Lord made the events and objects of ordinary life vehicles of 
moral instruction. It has a wider import than type, which in 
theological language denotes an object prefigurative of another 
object posterior to it in time. The construction of #jres is 
doubtful. Erasmus and Bengelius take it for é71, as referring 
to the preceding clause, but made feminine by attraction to 
mapaBoryn. Most view it as relating to oxyvijs, and make it 
the subject, while wapaSon) is taken for the predicate. The 
objection to this is, that the 8th verse has already unfolded the 
allegorical meaning of what is said regarding the oxnv7, and 
therefore it seems superfluous to affirm it again. Others, there- 
fore, as Calvin, Boehme, De Wette, make #ris agree with 
mapaonr, and take the two together for the subject: which 
figure or allegory, viz. the allegory already unfolded, is to the 
present time. The figure is the inaccessibility of the inner 
apartment of the oxnv7, and the thing figured is want of com- 
pleted reconciliation to God, and both are to the present time. 
Now what is the nature of the affirmation thus made? Some 
understand it to mean (Ebrard), that the holy place was a figure 
or type of the present time. But had the present time been 
the thing figured, we should rather have expected the genitive. 
Eis after tapaBon does not naturally express the thing repre- 
sented, but rather indicates the time in reference to which the 
representation took place. Does the apostle then mean, that the 
allegory was an allegory for the people of the old dispensation ? 
or does he mean that it was an allegory continuing in force 
down to his own day? This latter view has everything to 
support it—the import of es, the tense of rpoodépovtat, and the 
tense also of éveornxdra. “Then” is a gratuitous supplement 
of the English translators. And the affirmation thus made by 
the apostle is a very important one; for some might have 
imagined the imperfect state described in the 8th verse to have 
continued only during the tabernacle, but it continued equally 
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during the temple. The building was changed, but the same 
general regulations prevailed. The figure spoken of lasted 
through all ages down to the apostle’s day. 

Does the apostle then mean to allow, that the regulations 
of the temple were in force by divine authority even to the time 
when he wrote? Not exactly so. They were in force only 
till the crucifixion of Christ. But he uses the present tense, 
mpoohépovras, because it was a historical fact that the offerings 
continued to be made. Had he said “ were offered,” his words 
would have seemed to imply that the offerings de facto had 
ceased. His argument, strictly speaking, has to do only with 
the time till Christ ; but it was not necessary sharply to define 

this, as the next clause affirms the inadequacy at all times of the 
sacrifices spoker of. 

Weighty authorities, A, B, D, read xa® iv instead of cal? 
év, nv referring either to oxnvis or to mapaBovy; but the 
common reading undoubtedly is the preferable one. “Hy could 
only refer to oxnvys, if mapaSor were made the predicate, 
which is inadmissible ; and #v, referred to wapaBor}, gives no 
proper meaning. Besides, Tov xacpov Tov évertnKora needs the 
following clause to define it. What is the import of xara, 
applied to time? It means during, all through, all down. But 
Tov Katpov does not indicate the whole time of the old dispensa- 
tion: it only refers to the end of it, which reached to the 
apostle’s day. Yet the thing that is affirmed held good at every 
period, from the time of Moses downward; and therefore xa® év, 
during which time, is employed by the apostle, though he is 
mainly thinking of his own time. The gifts and sacrifices 
comprehend all kinds of offerings. The apostle having men- 
tioned them as still in use, adds a clause pointing out their 
imperfection. That clause denotes for substance the same as 
pyro trepavepdcOa, etc., in the preceding verse. Avydpevat, 

~ though referring to both dépa and Ovaia, yet agrees with 
Ovciat, as being the latter word, and also the one with which 
the idea of expiation was specially connected. Tedesdoas de- 
notes placing the worshipper in a position of safety, accomplish- 
ing for him all that a sinful being needs, perfectly removing his 
guilt, and reconciling him to God (see on vii. 11). This the 
sacrifices of the old law could not do. Their effect, even as 
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sanctioned by God, was only outward, reaching to the purifying , 
of the flesh (ver. 13). They could not give peace to the con- 
science. , They could not cleanse the soul from guilt. uvei- 
Snovs denotes here the moral and spiritual being of man, his 
inner self, as distinguished from his body ; and the phrase cata 
ovveldnow is added to redev@cat, in order to point out the region 
that must be reached to benefit man as a sinner. 

The declaration regarding the inadequacy of the gifts and 
sacrifices spoken of, holds good for all time, as the reason 
assigned in the following verse shows. But it is made in the 
present tense in connection with rpooépovtat; and therefore it 
would have the effect of a solemn warning upon the Jews who 
still offered sacrifices. By translating this verse in the past tense, 
though the force of the argument is not destroyed, yet its intended 
bearing upon the Jews of the apostle’s own day is lost sight of. 

Ver. 10. Instead of the common reading, cat diucatdpacw, 
most uncial Mss. read ducacouatra. Only by supposing this to be 
the true reading can you properly account for the gender of ézr- 
xeiweva, Which otherwise you would expect to be feminine, like 
duvauevat. Besides, it may be objected to cal dicardpacuwy, that 
it places the ordinances spoken of upon the same level with Bpe- 
pacw, Topacty, and Barricpois; whereas it is plainly a generic 
expression, comprehending them all, and all others of the same kind. 

The connection of the 10th verse with the 9th has been very 
differently estimated. Schlicht, Limborch, Schulz, Ebrard, sup- 
ply duvdpevat terecdoas before povov, thus: Gifts and sacrifices 
cannot make perfect, as pertaining to the conscience; they can 
only make perfect in reference to meats, and drinks, and wash- 
ings, being carnal ordinances imposed for atime. This inter- 
pretation might suit, if Bpwpwacww and topuacw stood alone; for 
it supposes these words to mean, not meat-offerings and drink- 
offerings, but the laws regarding unclean food; but with what 
propriety can it be said that gifts and sacrifices make perfect in 
reference to washings? The washings themselves were a means 
of purification, as well as the gifts and offergs. And even 
with respect to Bpduacw and mouacw, it is arbitrary to make 
them mean the laws touching meats and drinks, and not simply 
meats and drinks. Doubtless they denote the meat-offerings and 
the drink-offerings which are spoken of again in chap. xiii. 9, and 
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which served the same general purpose as the dapd te xat Ovoiac. 
Besides, it is not true, as the view under consideration would 
imply, that sacrifices made expiation only for faults connected 
with eating, and drinking, and washing. 

Others, as Olearius, Starkius, Ernesti, Michaelis, make pdvov 
emt «.7.r. qualify AXatpevovra, thus: Gifts and sacrifices cannot 
make inwardly perfect him that worships only with meats, and 
drinks, and washings. But this view makes the verse state some- 
thing very like a contradiction. The worshipper is supposed to 
offer gifts and sacrifices with the view of obtaining acceptance ; 
and then it is stated that he worships only with meats, and drinks, 
and washings. Surely he worships with the dépa te at Ovoiat 
as really as with the Bodpara, rouata, and Bamticpol. 

The proper method of dealing with this passage, is to make 
the 10th verse co-ordinate with the concluding clause of the 9th. 
The gifts and sacrifices are first described participially, as not able 
to make the worshipper inwardly perfect ; and then another state- 
ment is appended, participially also, regarding their limited dura- 
tion, apparently with the view of confirming the first statement. 
Now, in making the latter statement, the apostle brings also into 
view meats and drinks and washings, which are obviously things 
of the same genus as the gifts and sacrifices of the 9th verse, 
though specifically different ; and his object in bringing them 
forward seems to be, to make the insufficiency of the whole class 
the more obvious. ’Ev7i, therefore, must be viewed, not as 
describing the identity of gifts and sacrifices with meats and 
drinks and washings, as our version supposes—“ which stood 
only in meats and drinks, etc.,’—but rather as indicating the 
connection between all these different things. Gifts and sacri- 
fices take rank alongside of meats and drinks and washings. 
This use of é7ré, in the sense of “ with, along with,” is not unpre- 
cedented (see Winer, 52, p. 468; Wahl, 122). Now these gifts 
and sacrifices, together with meats and drinks and washings, 
are described as a burden laid on till the time of reformation. 
“ They were a burden,” says Peter (Acts xv. 10), “which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear ;” and Paul, viewing them 
as émixelweva, with great propriety specifies the different parts 
of which the load consists. Mdévov must be understood as quali- 
fying what immediately follows, “ only to be ranked with meats 
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and drinks,” therefore carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 
reformation ; “ gifts and sacrifices only taking rank with meats 
and drinks,” therefore carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 
reformation. Or perhaps pdvov may be viewed as connected with 
Sicaépara: “ only along with meats and drinks, carnal ordi- 
nances;” ‘ only carnal ordinances, like meats and drinks, 
imposed,” etc. In either case the various clauses stand in 
apposition successively with dapd te cal Ovoiar, and confirm 
their asserted insufficiency. 

Wolfius and De Wette make povov qualify ézuxetueva. This, 
however, is only admissible when you follow the reading ducaso- 
pacw as co-ordinate with Bpopacw. If dicatopata be the 
proper reading, then it, as standing out from Bpepacw, a nomi- 
native, in apposition with d@pd re cat Ovota, must intercept 
povoy, and appropriate it ; and ézrxeiueva is appended, as agree- 
ing with S.caépata. The various objects mentioned—gifts, 
sacrifices, meats, drinks, washings—are all d:catopata capKds, 
ordinances of the flesh, ordinances relating to the body, arrange- 
ments of an external character, which have no power directly 
to benefit the soul. They cannot make the worshipper inwardly 
perfect. They can only sanctify to the purifying of the flesh 
(see ver. 13). The time of reformation denotes the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, when these carnal ordinances were 
to be abolished, and a spiritual economy introduced. Doubtless 
the apostle, in using the words Kacpod diopPdcews, has in his 
mind the account already quoted from Jeremiah (viii. 8), of 
days coming, when He was to make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel. Similar words are employed by our Lord in 
describing the work of His own forerunner, John the Baptist, 
who began the restoration (Matt. xvii. 11), as had been foretold 
by Malachi (iii. 1, iv. 5, 6). "Asroxatdoraows and SdpOwors, 
restoration and rectification, are thus both employed to describe 
the religious change effected at the fulness of time. | 

Vers. 11-14 exhibit Christ as a contrast to the Jewish high 
priest, whose sanctuary (1-5) and services (7-10) have already 
been described. It has been stated (8) that the arrangements 
of the old tabernacle symbolically taught that entrance into 
heaven was barred, and that that figure or allegoric instruction 
(9) continued down to the apostle’s own time. Now, therefore, 
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we are told that Christ, having come, hath opened up the way 
into the holiest of all, and accomplished everything that was 
needed for man’s spiritual and eternal welfare. 

Vers. 11, 12. Christ is here spoken of as come. Iapayevo- 
Hevos does not refer specifically to His birth, but rather to the com- 
mencement of His public ministry, to His manifestation as the 
Messiah.. Of John in like manner it is said (Matt. iii. 1), “ In 
those days, wapayiveras, cometh John the Baptist, preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea.” But while John appeared as a 
preacher, Christ appeared as a priest, an high priest of good 
things to come. These good things denote the blessings pro- 
cured by Christ’s priestly services, just as the phrases, “ God 
of peace, God of grace,” mean, that peace and grace are given 
by God. Some have supposed, that exclusive reference is made 
by the apostle to those blessings which the redeemed are to enjoy 
in heaven. Doubtless these are included among the good things 
mentioned ; but spiritual blessings enjoyed on earth are also 
included: for the apostle, developing the idea, makes mention 
‘in the following verses of redemption and purgation of the 
conscience. Blessings, therefore, connected with the kingdom of 
grace, and blessings connected with the kingdom of glory, are 
both meant. Why, then, are they styled weddovtav? Because 
they were promised of old. They were predicted as to come 
with the Messiah. Accordingly we are told (x. 1), that the 
law had merely a shadow of Tév perdAdvtav ayabev. And in 
ii. 5, ofxovpévn éAXovea is employed to denote the gospel king- 
dom (see also vi. 5 and Luke xxiv. 21). There is another 
reading, yevouévov, which implies, that though the blessings 
were at one time altogether future, they had now begun to be 
realized: they were come. Meddovtwy, however, is the best 
supported reading, and the apostle might prefer it, both as fitted 
_ to express the idea of blessings that were to come, and blessings 
that still lie treasured up in the future. . 

Beehme and Schulz understand dua before rs pelfovos as 
denoting “ by means of.” This would be the sense of it, if the 
clause were dependent upon peddAdvTwv ; but it plainly looks not 
backward, but forward to e’ofA@ev, and therefore the preposi- 
tion must mean here, “ through.” The tabernacle spoken of is 
styled greater and more perfect, as compared with the tabernacle 
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_ of Moses already described, which was a type of it. In illustra- 
tion of its superiority, the apostle describes it as ov XELPOTFOUNTOU. 
Xevporroinrov denotes that which does not exist naturally, but is 
made by art and man’s device; and od yetporrolyrov is applied 
to things made by God Himself. It is the same truth that is 
stated regarding the better tabernacle in viii. 2, where it is styled 
the tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man; and in 
ix. 24, the Jewish holy places are styled holy places made with 
hands. Of the meaning of od yetporroujrou, the apostle him- 
self appends an explanation: todr’ éotwv, ob TabTys Ths KTicEws. 
Kricews does not here mean building, as if it referred to the 
Mosaic tabernacle (Beza, Bengel, Storr), but it means creation 
or world; and the thing affirmed is, that the Christian taber- 
nacle is not formed of materials gathered from this earthly 
scene. It is a heavenly structure, and it was made by God. To 
affix to «rious the unusual sense of building, is inconsistent with 
the fact, that the whole clause is appended as an explanation, 
where all plainness is to be expected. 

It has been a favourite idea with many (Chrysos., Theod., 
Theoph., Calvin, Beza, Grot., Bengel, Peirce), that the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle denotes the body of Christ. In 
defence of this view, appeal has been made to the words of our 
Lord, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will build it 
up again ;” and also to Heb. x. 20, where the flesh of Christ is 
styled xataréracua. But this notion is quite unsuitable to the 
scope of the passage. It would imply that Christ passed through 
His own body, as a kind of vestibule, into heaven. And would 
it not also imply, that His body did not enter into the inmost 
sanctuary? The words, too, od tavtns Tis KTicews, would give 
no inconsiderable support to the hypothesis of the Doceta, that 
the body of Christ was not substantial, like the bodies of other 
men, but a mere phantom. 

Another idea, which has met with many supporters (Cajet., 
C. A. Lapid., Calov., Wolf., Mich., Blasche), is, that the taber- 
nacle under consideration denotes the church militant; and the 
ground on which this view is defended is, that the church is 
designated a spiritual temple, and the house of God. But though 
the expressions ov yerporroujrov and ov rabrns THs KTicews might 
be understood as referring to the heavenly origin of conversion 
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in believers, yet it cannot be said with much propriety that 
Christ entered through His people into heaven. Now certainly 
the expressions od yerporroujrou and od Tatras Tis KTicews might 
be interpreted in conformity with this idea; for they might be 
viewed as referring to the heavenly origin of conversion in 
believers, “ who are born, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” We have seen, too, that there is 
ground for supposing the outer apartment of the ancient taber- 
nacle to be a type of the church on earth, and the inner a type 
of the church in heaven. If, then, you suppose the tabernacle 
here mentioned to refer specifically to the outer apartment, as 
distinguished from the inner, then you must suppose the meaning 
to be, that Christ passed through the church on earth, being 
connected with it for a time, and then entered into the sanc- 
tuary above. But we do not find that the apostle, unfolding the 
typical import of the ancient tabernacle, dwells at all on what 
corresponded to the outer apartment of it. He hastens to the 
inner, with which Christ, as a high priest, was specially con- 
nected. And certainly the lofty tone of the 11th verse rather 
suggests the idea, that it is the Christian tabernacle, as a whole, 
which is spoken of. The description plainly points to something 
higher than this world; and doubtless, therefore, the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle must be viewed as denoting heaven. 
This is fully confirmed by the contrast exhibited in the 24th 
verse, where we are told that Christ entered not into the holy 
places made with hands, but into heaven itself. What, then, 
can the tabernacle not made with hands in the 11th verse 
mean, but heaven? And if it be asked what difference there is 
between ra aya in the 12th verse and ris cxnvfjs in the 11th, 
the reply must be, that oxnvfjs denotes the Christian tabernacle 
as a whole, and ayia the innermost recess of it. Not a few 
understand by dyva the immediate presence of God, and by 
oxynvn the visible heavens, the cloud-carrying sky. ‘To this it 
may be objected, that the apostle’s own contrast to od yeupo- 
mourouv (ver. 24) is heaven itself, where Christ appears in 
God’s presence for us. And besides, it is altogether doubtful 
whether the outer oxnv7 of Moses was meant to be a type of 
the visible heavens. 
In ver. 12 we are taught by what means, or with what 
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appliances, Christ entered into the heavenly sanctuary. What 
is the force of Sua here? It is argued by Stuart and others, 
that as, in ver. 7, the high priest is said to have entered not 
without blood, and, as we are told in Lev. xvi. 14-16, that he 
sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, therefore 6.’ aivatos must 


- mean with blood. The conclusion, however, does not hold good. 


Rather it becomes a question why the apostle selects a preposi- 
tion not applied in the same manner to the Levitical offerings. 
Now the reason seems to be this, that the earthly priest actually 
carried the blood of slain beasts into the most holy place; but 
Christ’s blood was not carried up to heaven, and literally sprinkled 
upon the mercy-seat there. The old Lutheran notion of the 
Saviour’s blood being not in His body, but out of His body, and 
literally presented in heaven, adheres too closely to the analogy 
of the Levitical offerings. His blood was literally shed upon 
earth, He being the appointed victim; and it was in virtue of 
its having been so shed, that He, raised again to life, as being 
the Priest also, entered into the holiest of all. His appearance 
there, not indeed carrying His blood that was shed, but bearing 
the tokens of its effusion in the print of the nails, may be 
viewed as the consummation of His offering. 

*"Ed¢draé stands opposed to ara tod évavrod in the 7th 
verse. The Jewish priest entered once in the year with the 
blood of slain beasts; but Christ entered only once altogether 
in virtue of the shedding of His own blood. The Levitical 
offerings did not make real expiation : they only brought sin to 
remembrance (chap. x. 3) ; and therefore they were continually 
repeated. But Christ’s offering, infinitely more precious in 
itself, made effective atonement; and therefore it only required 
to be presented once. The blood of His one offering hath for 
ever perfected them that are sanctified. 

The force of the last clause has been differently estimated. 
De Wette and Stuart understand it as describing the result of 
the Saviour’s entrance into heaven. He entered, thereby ob- 
taining eternal redemption; or, He entered, and obtained. This, 
however, is contrary to the nature of the participle of an aorist, 
which cannot describe anything that follows the time of the 
finite verb, but only something that precedes it in the order of 
causation. The exceptions to this rule are only apparent. Acts 
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xix. 29 has been supposed an exception: they rushed into the 
theatre, ovvaprdcavtes Taiov cal’ Apictapyov; but the mean- 
ing is, that having seized upon these men, they rushed into the 
theatre. The meaning also of Heb. xi. 35, érupmavicOnoav ot 
mpooveEdpuevos tiv arod\UTpwow, is, that not having accepted 
deliverance when offered to them, they were in consequence 
tortured (Winer’s Grammatik, 414). It admits of no doubt, 
therefore, that the words before us mean: Christ entered into 
heaven, as having obtained eternal redemption. The last clause 
is not an inference from what goes before, but it gives the 
reason of a prior statement, and it points specially to ébdamaé. 
One entrance sufficed, because the redemption was eternal. 
Avtrpwow means redemption, deliverance from bondage, 
deliverance from the power and punishment of sin, deliverance 
from hell and the pains of the second death. It is called eternal, 
because the misery from which it rescues would have lasted for 
ever. Its consequences are eternal. It is a blessing which 
nothing can ever render abortive. The expiations of one year 
were followed among the Jews by similar expiations in succeed- 
ing years; but the one expiation of Christ has satisfied justice 
for ever, and the redemption effected by it is complete and 
eternal. Etpicxec0at commonly denotes to find for one’s self, 
to procure for one’s own enjoyment, as tas dvous Tod maTpos 
emiCntav, Pacirelav evpato (Greg. Stephens, Lev. 3913), mamaou 
Sd€av apeths pweyddns etpayévov. Christ, however, needed not 
redemption for Himself. He purchased it solely for the benefit 
of others. Why, then, is a participle of the middle voice here 
employed? It can only be to express the idea that He pro-' 
cured it by His own efforts. He earned it of Himself, not 
“fiir sich,’ as De Wette renders the word (p. 207). The 
middle voice sometimes expresses the idea of doing a thing 
from one’s own resources (Kiihner’s Greek Gram. ii. 13), though 
“it may not be for one’s own benefit. Perhaps this shade of 
thought may not elsewhere be found in connection with etpic- 
xeoOat, but it must be the idea expressed in the passage before 
us. It was to others Christ became the author of eternal sal- 
vation (chap. v. 9). It was not Himself, but others, whom He 
redeemed. -And both the noun Awtpwors and the verb AvTpow 
are always employed in the New Testament to denote deliver- 
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ance from sin and its punishment. The meaning therefore of 
the concluding clause is: having obtained by His own efforts 
eternal redemption for His people. The last idea, however, is 
not expressed by the apostle; and therefore the words “ for us” 
appended by our translators, though correct enough in themselves, 
are an addition which ought not to have been made to the text. 

Vers. 18-15. Having in vers. 9, 10 affirmed the inability of 
the Levitical offerings to cleanse the conscience, and having 
also in vers. 11, 12 declared that Christ’s offering had procured 
eternal redemption, the apostle in vers. 13, 14 exhibits the two 
offerings in fuller contrast, and points out the kinds of expiation 
which they were respectively fitted to make. Sacrifices of beasts 
were a suitable means of removing ceremonial defilement. The 
sacrifice of Christ was adapted to cleanse the conscience from 
the guilt of sin. And not only did Christ’s sacrifice take a’ 
higher aim, but it also took it with better effect. It was in- 
finitely better adapted to answer its purpose than the Levitical 
offerings were to answer even theirs. Their effect depended 
entirely upon divine appointment, but there was in Christ’s 
offering an intrinsic suitableness for the end it contemplated. 
The apostle refers his conclusion to the common sense of his 
readers. “How much more?” On the one hand you have 
brute beasts, unconscious of the purpose for which they are 
brought to the altar, whose highest perfection lies in bodily 
form; on the other you have a rational Being, spotless in soul, 
God’s own Son, who spontaneously offers Himself in the room 
of the guilty. Is there not here a striking commensurateness 
of the means to the end ? 

As it is the Jewish high priest with whom the apostle is 
comparing Christ, he mentions specially the blood of bulls and 
goats, as these were the offerings presented on the great day of 
annual atonement, the former for the priests and their families, 
and the latter for the whole congregation (Lev. xvi. 11-19). 
Priests and people alike needed mercy from God. How diffe- 
rent is it with our High Priest! The bulls and goats of the 13th 
verse correspond to the goats and calves of the 12th, ravpos 
and pooyos being frequently interchanged by the Seventy, and 
employed to represent the same Hebrew words. Another rite 
of a very peculiar kind is mentioned, not connected specially 
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with the great day of annual atonement, viz. the sprinkling of 
the ashes of a red heifer mingled with water upon the unclean 
(Num. xix.). The reason, doubtless, why this observance is 

brought into view is, that it was particularly designed for those 
who had contracted defilement by touching a dead body; and 
this defilement furnishes a striking symbol of those dead works 
from which the apostle says Christ’s blood cleanses the soul. 
Of these various offerings and rites it is affirmed that they 
sanctify to the purifying of the flesh. ‘“Arysdfeo denotes the act 
of removing uncleanness, and pds tv Ths capKds Kabapornta 
points out the extent to which the removal went. It went only 
the length of producing outward cleanness. IIpos does not 
signify “in respect of,” as Stuart alleges; but it points to the 
end or result of the process described by the verb. ‘Arsafeu 
has both aia and o7zrodos for nominatives, not conjointly, as if 
the two in connection had been necessary to cleanse, but sepa- 
rately, because each served this purpose by itself, and therefore 
the verb is put in the singular. The meaning is, not that blood 
and ashes sanctify, but that blood sanctifies, and that water 
mingled with ashes sanctifies. 

The ceremonial purgation effected by these and other rites 
was quite a different thing from common cleansing of the body. 
Indeed, the means of it, blood and the ashes of a burnt heifer, 
would rather soil the skin. Ceremonial uncleanness consisted 
in the violation of any of the numerous forms and laws that 
were prescribed by the Jewish code; and it was designed as a 
symbol of moral defilement. The removal, again, of ceremonial 
defilement was effected by ritual observances; and these also 
were designed as a type of the means of cleansing the soul from 

the guilt of sin. Persons ceremonially unclean were debarred 
from joining in the services of the tabernacle; but after their 

“purgation they were again permitted to join the congregation, 

and others could hold intercourse with them without scruple. 

The 14th verse describes the transcendent efficacy of the 
offering of Christ. As it was the blood of sacrifices in which 

' their expiating power was conceived to lie (Lev. xvii. 11), the 
blood of Christ is here represented as the cleansing element. 
And various circumstances are mentioned with the view of 
elevating our ideas of its preciousness and sufficiency. The 
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Saviour offered Himself. The victims of old were offered by 
others, being dumb beasts themselves; but Christ was both 
priest and victim, and He acted with the full consent of His 
own will at every stage of His work on earth. When did 
the offering here described take place? It is a favourite 
notion with many—Grotius, Limborch, Stuart—that it took 
place in heaven; for, say they, Christ entered into heaven 
—as the high priest entered into the holy of holies—with 
blood, and His offering was not complete till He appeared: 
before God. But mpoodépe is the word descriptive of the 
bringing of the victim to the altar, as is plain from the addi- 
tion ém) 76 Ovovactnpiov so frequently made both in the Sep- 
tuagint and in the New Testament (Lev. i. 15; Matt. v. 23), and 
also from the circumstances of the narrative even where this 
phrase is not appended. Besides, the aorist rpoonveyxey carries 
back the mind to a period prior to the effusion of the blood 
spoken of, and therefore can only refer to the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross. The same thing appears from the word duepor, 
which manifestly contains an allusion to the qualities required 
in beasts employed as sacrifices. ‘They were to be unblemished 
before they were slain. Not a spot, not a wound, must appear 
in them. Knife must never have touched their skin. Now the 
analogous feature in Christ is, that He was morally perfect, 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. But this 
moral perfection must not be conceived as existing in Him only 
after His exaltation to glory. It existed before He was brought 
to the altar, and it was that which fitted Him for being a sacri- 
fice. If, with Limborch and Bleek, you make duepov refer to 
His perfection in heaven, to His elevation above the casualties 
of this world, then you destroy the typical correspondence be- 
tween the freedom from blemish required in the ancient sacri- 
fices and His perfect moral purity, before He was brought to 
the altar; and you suggest the false idea, that it was only when 
He ascended up on high that He became free from all stain. 
The offering of Christ, we are told, was made 8:d rvevparos 
aiwviov. It is exceedingly difficult to determine the true signi- 
fication of this phrase. Some—Storr, Doederlein, Stuart—under- 
stand it to mean the immortal life to which Christ was raised 
after His crucifixion, His glorified condition in heaven; and the 
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import of the whole clause is supposed to be, that in this state 
He presented Himself before God as the high priest of the 
church : Intelligitur hic dignitas oblationis, quod eam facit is, 
qui jam spiritu et corpore erat immortalis. But this view is 
altogether inadmissible, both because the words Sia avetparos 
aioviov cannot without manifest violence be conceived as mean- 


ing “in His state of immortal life,” and also because rpoonvey-. 


xev must refer, as we have seen, to what took place in this world. 
Others suppose dca mvevpatos aiwviov to be descriptive of the 
disposition which actuated Christ when He made His offering. 
The bulls and goats of the old law had no conception of the 
purpose to which they were devoted, and even the priests per- 
formed their part in a very mechanical manner. But Christ 
willingly gave Himself up to death. He was actuated by a 
spirit of intense love, which made Him disregard all difficulties 
and sufferings. Earthly benefactors have often encountered 
great dangers to save men from temporal ruin; but Christ’s 
love infinitely transcended every earthly affection, and aimed 
to save from eternal death. By this immortal disposition of 
benevolence, or under the impulse of infinite love, He offered 
Himself as a sacrifice to God. Now these ideas undoubtedly 
are correct in themselves, but they are not the ideas which the 
words before us are fitted to express. Only by doing violence 
to the language of the apostle, and adding to it, can you make 
Tvedua ai@vooy mean a spirit of infinite and eternal love. 
Another view, which has been adopted by many—Capellus, 
Beza, Aretius, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzov, Ernesti—is, that avedua 
aiwviov means the divine nature of Christ. And in defence of 
this view it is said, that a reference to the Saviour’s superhuman 
dignity is most pertinent to the apostle’s argument. If He had 
been merely a man, however perfect and spotless, His sacrifice 
could not have been possessed of infinite value. It was His 
" divinity which gave surpassing worth to His substitution. Now 
this is a great truth, and the first chapter of this epistle shows 
the importance which the apostle attached to the dignity of 
Christ’s person. But the words avedua aidviov do not seem 
sufficiently definite to express the idea of eternal divinity or God- 
head. It is said, indeed, that mvedua bears this sense in Rom. 
i, 4, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 1 Tim. iii. 16; but this is by no means clear. 
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It is fully as.doubtful in these passages as in the one before us. 
Besides, it is not true that it was only because Christ was divine 
that He continued without spot in His human nature. His 
holiness as a man is nowhere ascribed to the fact of His being 
God. If this had been the case, then He would have been no 
proper example to us; yea, His spotlessness would rather have 
been a discouragement, because, as we could never hope to 
become gods, freedom from sin would have appeared for ever 
placed beyond our reach. And further, we are nowhere told 
that Christ’s divinity supported His humanity under the suffer- 
ings of the cross. That His divinity gave infinite worth to His 
sacrifice is undoubted, but it did not stand along with His 
human nature in helping to bear the penalty of the law. If 
you suppose this, you deprive His sufferings of all thei severity. 
Rather must we conclude that His human nature upon the cross 
had no other support than human beings may always expect 
when they are suffering in a righteous cause. Else why the 
exclamation, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
Surely if His own divinity aided him in making His offering, 
He needed no other support. On every ground, therefore, it 
seems plain that da mvevmatos aiwviov cannot mean through 
His own eternal divinity. 

The view which has always most prevailed in the church is, 
that wvedua ai@viov here means the Holy Ghost. This view 
offers no violence to the language. IIvedua without the article 
is often employed in this sense, as in Acts i. 2; and with 81d it 
is often employed to describe the Spirit as the means, or instru- 
ment, or help through which something is done. It has been 
objected, indeed, that the Spirit contributed nothing to the death 
of Christ (Ernesti, 767). True, it was His own love that im- 
pelled the Saviour to offer Himself; but the Spirit supported 
Him, as He supports all who devote themselves to God. The 
Spirit, as the principle of all holiness in created beings, dwelt in 
Christ’s human nature, which was a created nature. It was by 
the power of the Holy Ghost Christ was conceived in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary. The Spirit came down upon Him at His 
baptism. He was anointed by the Spirit to preach the gospel 
to the poor. He was filled with the Spirit above measure. Can 
we imagine, then, that the Spirit, who was with Him all His 
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life long, by whose help He was enabled to preach the gospel, 
and by parity of reasoning to perform all the other functions of 
His office, would desert Him at the hour of His greatest need ? 
No; as it was through the Spirit He preached the gospel, made 
choice of His apostles (Acts i. 2), wrought miracles, so it was 
through the Spirit He offered Himself unto God. The only 
point remaining for consideration is, why aiwviov should have 
been employed instead of the more usual dyiov. Some authorities 
indeed read dyiov, but the decided preponderance of evidence 
is in favour of the common reading; and you can easily see 
why dyiov might creep in, though you cannot account for the 
appearance of aiwviov but on the supposition of its being the 
true reading. And this word might be chosen by the author 
as in harmony with the eternity of the effects ascribed by him 
to the offering of Christ, eternal redemption (ver. 12), eternal 
inheritance (ver. 15), by which it was illustriously distinguished 
from the continually repeated offerings of the law. 

As the offering of Christ was so different from those pre- 
sented under the law, it could not but be attended with very 
different effects. Its efficacy was both greater and of a higher 
kind. It cleansed, not from ceremonial defilement, but from 
moral guilt. It purged the conscience from dead works. These 
works some understand to mean works prescribed by the cere- 
monial law. But the expression takes a much wider sweep. It 
includes all works of law. And why are they styled dead? 
Some say because they lead to death as their punishment. The 
true reason, however, rather is, because they proceed from dead 
hearts. It is their origin, and not their consequence, that.is the 
ground of the designation. The individual on whom the ashes 
of the burnt heifer were sprinkled had become unclean from 
contact with a dead body; and after the same analogy, the works 
- here mentioned are called dead on account of their connection 
with a dead soul. Men-have no principle of love to God. They 
live only to themselves, and their whole conduct is devoid of 
spirituality. Not only are the acts of wickedness they commit 
dead works, but their best deeds in their natural state are also 
dead. They fall infinitely short of the law’s demand, and they 
have no power of procuring acceptance. All dependence upon 
such works must be abandoned, and we must put our trust in 
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Christ, whose blood will purge us from the defilement of sin. 
The guilt of all our works, whether more flagrantly opposed to 
the law or only falling short of its requirements, He will wash 
away, and we shall be accepted on the ground of His sacrifice. 
Our conscience, our inner man, shall be made clean. Is it 
justification or sanctification that is expressed by xafapzci? 
Manifestly it is justification, but it is a justification which 
necessarily originates sanctification. The same Spirit which 
enables to believe in Christ, at that very moment puts a new 
life in the soul; and when the burden of guilt is taken away, 
we are prepared for entering upon a new career. The purged 
conscience is fitted for the service of God. The Israelite defiled 
by the touch of a dead body, could not enter the congregation 
till he was ceremonially purified. So the, sinner is unfit to 
approach into God’s presence till his conscience be cleansed. 
But let this once be done, and he is prepared for a new life. 
Gratitude impels him, the new nature he has received impels 
him, the buoyancy of an unburdened conscience impels him, to 
serve the living God. Aatpevew is here employed in the same 
sense and connection as dovAevew in 1 Thess.i. 9. The Romish 
idea, that the former of these words denotes a worship which 
must be rendered to God only, and the latter a worship which 
may be rendered to creatures also, is utterly without foundation 
(Suiceri, Thes. Eccles. ii. 216). Why is the epithet S@vru here 
used? It is suggested by vexp@v Epywr, and it indicates that 
the genuine believer does not merely look to precepts and forms 
in regulating his life, but realizes the presence of an ever-living 
and watchful God. He obeys not an abstract principle, but a 
personal and present intelligence. His service takes a higher 
aim than it did formerly ; and he feels that works which he once 
imagined to be vitally good are really dead and worthless, as 
scanned by the piercing eye of the all-seeing Jehovah. 

Vers. 1-10 describe minutely the sanctuary and services of 
the old covenant, and show that they pointed to something more 
perfect than themselves. Vers. 11-14 exhibit Christ as a high 
priest purging the conscience from sin with His own blood, and 
thus performing functions of a higher kind than any of His pre- 
decessors. In this superiority of the Redeemer is found (vers. 
15-23) a reason for what had been said in chap. viii. 6 regard- 
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ing His being mediator of a better covenant. Well is that 
covenant styled a new one by Jeremiah. It is vastly superior 
to the old one, and, like the old one, it is confirmed by blood. 
Ava rodro does not look forward to das (Beehme, Stengel, 
Ebrard), as if the meaning were, “He is Mediator of a new 
covenant, ‘to the end that;’” but it looks back to what had been 
said in vers. 11-14. The superiority there affirmed to belong 
to the offering of Christ over all the offerings of the law, is 
employed to confirm what had been said in chap. vili. 6 and by 
Jeremiah. The Saviour’s excellences show that the covenant 
of which He was Mediator was of a totally different kind from 
the Mosaic. It was a new institution, to which nothing similar 
had ever existed. He did not merely succeed to Moses and 
Aaron to superintend institutions established by them, but He 
came to found institutions of His own. His advent was a time 
of reformation. Old things passed away, and all things became 
new (2 Cor. v.17). Christ’s work accomplished what the ser- 
vices of the old covenant could not do, and therefore now there 
is a new covenant, and He is its Mediator. See on chap. viii. 6. 
As 60a todro, looking backwards, brings into view Christ’s 
qualifications for being Mediator, so dws, looking forward, 
states the purpose of His appointment. It was to bless the 
chosen with eternal life. A clause, however, is thrown in (@ava- 
Tov. . . mapaBdcewy) as a kind of repetition of what dia robro 
refers to, reminding the reader that it was the Saviour’s death 
which was the grand instrument of His power to bless, and at 
the same time making a statement regarding the relation of His 
death to bygone ages: His death being, or having taken place, 
eis ATOM Tpwow TOY TapaBdacewr, for the redemption of trans- 
gressions, for redemption from transgressions, for deliverance 
from their guilt and punishment. “Ei rH rpa@ry SiaPijxy, in 
the time of the first covenant, under the first covenant. 

Why should transgressions committed during the old economy 
be specially referred to by the apostle? Because he has shown 
that none of its own sacrifices had any power to cleanse the 
conscience from guilt. The most sedulous worshipper only 
gained from them an outward and carnal purgation. Were the 
pious of the olden time, then, to be left for ever under the 
burden of their guilt? By no means. When they observed 
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the prescribed’ ceremonials of the law with faith, they received 
what these ceremonials of themselves had no power of giving— 
the blessings that were connected with the Messiah’s death. 
Whether these blessings were fully bestowed upon them in their 
own day, in anticipation of what Christ was to do, or whether 
they were partly bestowed then, and fully when the Saviour 
actually came, is a question of some difficulty. But certain it 
is, that whatever spiritual blessings were conferred upon ancient 
believers, whether in their lifetime or after their decease, all 
came to them from the mediation of Christ. His death was 
designed for the redemption of transgressions under the first 
covenant. The same sentiment is expressed by Paul in Rom. 
ili. 25. God passed by the sins of His people under the law; 
but His righteousness in doing so was not manifested till 
Christ died as a propitiation for sin. This great event threw 
its blessings back upon all preceding times. Not posterity 
merely, but ancestors, were benefited by the self-denying scenes 
of Calvary. The river of mercy flowed backwards from the 
cross to the creation, as well as onwards to the end-of the world. 
A light comes from Christ to illuminate our path, and to illus- 
trate the course of providence from the commencement of time. 

The last clause of the verse brings into view the blessings 
bestowed by Christ as Mediator of a new covenant. Od KexdAn- 
Hévot denotes the called. It is equivalent to cAjcews érovpaviou 
péroyxor in chap. iii. 1. It does not mean those merely to whom 
the invitations of mercy are addressed, but those who receive 
them in faith. It denotes, in short, genuine believers, called, 
and faithful, and chosen. Some suppose xexAnévoe to stand in 
government with 17s atwviov KAnpovouias, and make the phrase 
mean, those called to an eternal inheritance. This is a some- 
what awkward construction. It is better to view émayyediav as 
the word that governs xAnpovouias. The distance between them 
is no objection, for this epistle abounds with passages where a 
leading and sonorous word is reserved for the close (vii. 4, 22). 
Another objection has been offered to this construction (Ebrard, 
316), that according to it you must make éwayyed/av denote, not 
“thing promised,” but “ promise,” and thus bring out an un- 
suitable thought, as the mere promise had already been possessed 
for many ages, and did not require to be received. This objec- 
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tion, however, is groundless. The connection of émrayyed/av 
with «Anpovoylas no more obliges you to make it mean simple 
promise, than the separation of them would do. ’Ezayyediav 
denotes here, as in chap. vi. 12, 17, x. 36, xi. 18, 33, 39, the 
blessing promised ; and the genitive «Anpovoyias is not a geni- 
tive designating the object, but the matter of the promise. The 
whole expression means the promised blessing of an eternal 
inheritance. KAnpovouia is equivalent to cwrnpia in chap. 
il. 10, vi. 9, ix. 28. And this inheritance or salvation is eternal ; 
not merely long, but everlasting. It springs from a redemption 
that is eternal (ver. 12); it is wrought out through a Spirit 
who is eternal (ver. 14). 

As the apostle mentions particularly transgressions under 
the first covenant, are we bound to suppose it is Jews only he 
is referring to when he speaks of the called receiving an eternal 
inheritance? Now, suppose we were shut up to this view, that 
would be no reason for supposing the blessings of the new cove- 
nant to be confined to Jews. Other passages exhibit the riches 
of God’s grace to Gentiles. There is an efficacy in the blood 
of Christ which can never be exhausted. Its virtue reached 
back to the commencement of the world, and it shall extend to 
the end of time. It was first exhibited in Judea, but it is 
destined to spread itself over all the earth. With undiminished 
splendour shall the Sun of righteousness shine till the last sands 
of time haverun. But there is no necessity for supposing the last 
clause of the verse to have the same restricted reference as the 
one before it. The middle clause is thrown in, not to limit, but 
to extend, the application of the final statement. Suppose the 
middle clause omitted, and then you would conclude it was only 
parties under the new covenant who could be saved, and the 
saints of ancient times would all appear excluded from glory. 
To render his language incapable of such an interpretation, the 
apostle throws in a clause declaring that Christ’s death expiated 
offences under the old covenant. The called, therefore, must 
include all believers, whether before or after the fulness of time. 
But if it would be contrary to the second clause to exclude 
Jewish believers from the ot Kexdnpévor, it would be equally 
contrary to the first clause to exclude believers under the new 
covenant. Can you imagine the apostle to say that Christ is 
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Mediator of’a new covenant, that not those called under it, but 
those called under the old covenant, might be saved? No: his 
meaning is, that Christ is Mediator of a new covenant, that 
those called under that covenant might be saved; and not only 
so, but—His death having a retrospective influence—that the 
saints of all times might enjoy eternal life. It was always the 
case when new covenants were made between parties, that if 
covenants had existed between them before, violations of those 
old covenants were redressed and forgiven, and the new cove- 
nants became the basis of future intercourse and relations. The 
validity of these new covenants, however, did not rest-wholly 
upon the rectification of breaches of old ones. Such rectifica- 
tion was a subsidiary point. The new covenants stood mainly 
upon stipulations of their own. So the Christian covenant. did 
not derive its efficacy from the mere fact of its looking back- 
ward. That was a feature of it, but not its essential character- 
istic. One ground of the misapprehension prevailing regarding 
this verse, is the supposition that the last clause is an inference 
from the second. It is not an inference from the second, but 
from the first ; and the second is thrown in to extend the range 
of the conclusion. It is because Christ is Mediator of a new 
covenant that believers are saved; and it is because His death 
has a retrospective influence, that ancient Jewish believers share 
the precious blessing. 

Loéffler and Reiche infer from this passage, and from Rom. 
il. 25, that the gospel was only intended to expiate offences 
committed before conversion. The inference is grounded upon 
utter misapprehension. It is not sins committed by individuals. 
before conversion that are spoken of, but sins committed by 
Jews prior to the advent of Christ; and if any inference were 
drawn from the past to the future at all, it should rather be, 
that no sins committed subsequently to the time of Christ were 
pardonable. But both conclusions are equally groundless. They 
proceed upon the principle, that a statement regarding the past 
excludes the possibility of the same thing being true regarding 
the future, as if a man could not affirm that the sun rose yester- 
day without being held as denying that it would rise to-morrow. 
The whole word of God demonstrates that’ believers may receive 
pardon for the offences they commit. Was not David pardoned 
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in the matter of Uriah? Did not Peter receive forgiveness for 
his denial of Christ? Does not John say, “If we confess our sins, 
Hes faithful and just to forgive us our sins?” Indeed, were 
the gospel only to forgive sins committed before conversion, it 
would be utterly worthless, for every Christian must allow that 
he needs forgiveness every day. 

Vers. 16-19. The apostle has shown that the offering of 
Christ was of much greater value than the offerings of bulls 
and goats made under the law. They accomplished merely the 
removal of ceremonial defilement, but His sacrifice purges the 
conscience from the guilt of sin. On this ground it is concluded 
that our Lord is Mediator of a new covenant, which is also 
styled (vii. 22, viii. 6) a better covenant; and it is declared that 
His death extended its efficacy to transgressions under the first 
covenant, so as to secure eternal life for all believers. Even 
Moses was made an heir of glory on the ground of Christ’s 
work. 

Vers. 16, 17. The meaning of these verses has been much 
contested. The main question is, whether dvafj«n should be 
viewed as meaning covenant or testament. Pierce, Michaelis, 
Steudel, Macknight, M‘Lean, Tholuck, Kbrard, defend the 
former view; Calvin, Bochme, Stuart, and others, take the 
Jatter. On either supposition there are great difficulties, which 
cannot be altogether removed. The common signification of the 
word in classic authors is disposition, latter will, testament; and 
in some rare cases, as in Aristoph. Aves, 439, it denotes a paction 
or covenant; but the word ordinarily employed to express the 
idea of compact is cvvOjxn. The usage, however, is altogether 
different in Hellenistic Greek. The Seventy have only used 
cuvOnKcn some three or four times in all, and never as the repre- 
sentative of N72. They commonly Seige SiaOHxn as the ren- 
_ dering of n2; and in no case, though they have used this word 

nearly three Fesidred times, do they make it signify a will. The 
same usage has passed into the New Testament, and dia@jx«n is 
the word always employed to denote a covenant. uvOjny 
never occurs there at all. 

It seems, therefore, as if we were shut up to the cofclusion, 
that Sva@j«n must here mean covenant. Beyond all question, 
this is the signification of it in the context. It is a covenant, 
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and not a ‘testament, that is spoken of in vers. 15, 18, 19, 20. 
That ver. 15 refers ick to viii. 6-8 is plain, and there the 
apostle treats of a covenant; for the passage he quotes is from 
Jeremiah, where the original word isn3. The use of peoérys, 
too, and 7H mpwry, in ver. 15, asin viii. 6, 7, places it beyond 
all question, that covenant is the meaning iisee: Then again, 
in vers. 18-20, it being the special institution set up by Moses 
that is spoken of, there can be no doubt that SvaOjxn, in the 
sense of covenant, is the word to be supplied. ‘The first cove- 
nant is spoken of as a known thing; and the passage referred 
to for further information regarding it is Ex. xxiv. 6-8, where 
the inauguration of God’s covenant with the Jews is minutely 
described. Is it not, then, unnatural to suppose thatthe word 
d.a0nxn should bear the very different acceptation of testament 
in two intermediate verses? Certainly, if the signification of 
covenant can at all meet the exigencies of vers. 16 and 17, it 
must be retained. Nothing but the impossibility of making any 
tolerable sense by means of it, will warrant the adoption of 
another meaning. 

These are very strong considerations; but there are con- 
siderations also of great weight on the other side. If you view 
ScaOyxn as denoting covenant in vers. 16 and 17, it is difficult 
to assign any suitable signification to duafewévov and Svabéwevos 
in the same verses. AideoPar Siafyxny is of frequent oc- 
currence both in the classics and in Scripture, and it always 
signifies either to make a covenant or to make a will. In the 
classics it commonly denotes to make a will; but sometimes 
also, as in the passage of Aristophanes referred to, to make a 
covenant. In the Scriptures, on the other hand, it always means 
to make a covenant, as in Gen. xv. 18, xxxi. 44, Deut. v. 2, 3, 
Heb. viii. 10, etc. What, then, must be the signification of the 
participles Svafewévov and Svabéuevos? If you make Svabhnn 
mean “ will,” then the participle of 2 aor. mid. must denote the 
maker of a will, a testator. But if you assign to SvaOj«n the 
sense of covenant, then SvaOéuevos must signify one who has 
made a covenant. In the verses before us, however, it is im- 
possible for it to mean the maker of a covenant; for who ever 
heard of the principle, that covenants are not binding until the 
parties making them are dead? If you hold by the idea of 
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covenant, then you must make d:aPéuevos refer to the victim 
slain at the making of it; but such a reference is inconsistent 
with the usage of the language. In all writers, sacred and 
profane, ovafécbar is applied to the persons entering into cove- 
nant, but never to the ratifying sacrifice. The gender, too, of 
6 Siabéuevos, naturally points to the person making the ScaOij«7 : 
we should have expected the neuter gender, if the victim Gdua 
Swov had been the thing referred to. Tholuck, indeed, alleges 
that the use of the masculine may be accounted for, on the 
ground that the victim in the case of the new covenant was a 
man; but this argument is not conclusive, for the 16th and 
17th verses do not refer to the new covenant specifically, but to 
covenants in general, if they refer to covenants at all. Further, 
the words ézi vexpois are said to be inconsistent with the idea of 
a covenant; for in that case they would require to be viewed as 
meaning dead sacrifices. But though vexpos is applied to beasts 
as well as to men (Kccles. ix. 4), yet, when it stands without a 
substantive, it is applied only to human beings, used only with 
reference to human beings. Besides, it was not a universal 
custom, even among the Jews, for covenants to be confirmed by 
sacrifice, as is obvious from Gen. xxiii. 16, xxiv. 9, Deut. xxv. 
7, 9, Ruth iv. 7. But what is affirmed in the verses before us 
respecting 5za@7x7 is laid down as.a universal proposition : where 
a d:aOnxn is, a death must give it confirmation. Now all these 
difficulties, it is said, disappear when you take dvaOy«n in the 
sense of latter will. Avafewévov and dvabéwevos indicate the 
party making the will: vexpois; means dead men; and it is 


universally true, that the maker of a will must die before it can’ 


come into operation. 

By those who prefer the sense of testament in the 16th and 
17th verses, the apostle is conceived as led, by the mention of 
an inheritance in the 15th verse, to the use of dcaOyKn in a 
signification which it nowhere else has in Scripture. The classic 
meaning of the word is remembered by him; and he illustrates 
his subject by the analogy which it suggests. The Mediator of 
the new covenant died, and the called in consequence receive 
an eternal inheritance. The same thing happens in the case of 
wills: the testator dies, and then the disposition he has made 
takes effect. It is thus merely a passing reference that is made 
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to wills for the sake of illustration ; and the precise point of the 
comparison lies in the ratifying power of death. And even 
were you to view the gospel as here formally designated a will, 
it is said, that with all the differences existing, hate hana 
testaments and Christ’s provision for His people, there is still a 
sufficiency of resemblance between them to warrant their being 
called by the same name. In the /irst place, the blessings 
secured for us by Christ are designated xdnpovoyia. Eternal 
life is the inheritance of God’s people. It is a treasure laid up 
for them in the skies. It is an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. In the second place, there is a 
written description of the blessings destined for us; and a copy 
of this document, duly authenticated, has been put into our 
hands, which points out the parties who have the privilege of 
being heirs. In the third place, those who are to receive the 
inheritance are actually styled «Anpovouor: they are the children 
of God, therefore heirs, “heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ” (Rom. viii. 17). And in the last place, the party who 
secures the inheritance for His people, dies to establish their 
right to it. It is the unvarying doctrine of Scripture, that 
without the death of Christ there could have been no hope of 
future blessedness for sinful man. These facts, it is said, con- 
stitute a sufficient ground on which to apply to the gospel the 
designation of a testament or will. 

Now certainly there is very considerable force in the fore- 
going reasonings. They make it plain, that the gospel might 
with sufficient propriety be styled a testament. It may be 
questioned, however, not to mention the great argument against 
this view grounded upon the usage of dia6j«n, whether the 
idea of a will suits all the exigencies even of the 16th and 17th 
verses. Tor the apostle is not tapeaking? in them of carrying out 
the provisions of a dvajxn, but of making one. Now, though. 
it be clear that a will cannot be carried into effect till after the 
death of the testator, yet it may, yea must, exist in all its com- 
pleteness before that event. It is valid ae moment it is signed 
before witnesses. Not its validity, but its execution, waits the 
testator’s death. It is otherwise, however, with a covenant. 
The requisite death or shedding of blood took place, not at the 
performance of the covenant, but at the first making of it; and 
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it was not valid till the sacrifice was duly offered. Does not 
this consideration rather show, that the idea of a covenant suits 
the 16th and 17th verses better than that of a will ? 

Another argument of great force’ in favour of the sense of 
covenant is supplied by the manner in which the 18th verse, 
which undoubtedly speaks of a covenant, is appended to the 
17th as a conclusion : 6@ev, whence or wherefore. Now, surely 
the fact that a testator must die before his will can come into 
operation, furnishes no reason at all why the Mosaic covenant 
should have been ratified with the blood of slain beasts. The 
only way of evading this objection, is to make the 16th and 
17th verses a kind of parenthesis, and to view the 18th as 
standing in argumentative connection with the 15th: Christ 
died as mediator, and in like manner the first covenant was 
dedicated with blood. But surely it were much more satis- 
factory if the 16th and 17th verses could be brought into the 
stream of argument; and they do fall quite naturally into it 
when you give dvaOj«n the signification of covenant throughout. 
The 15th verse exhibits Christ as dying to ratify the new cove- 
nant; the 16th and 17th lay down the general principle, that 
covenants were wont to be confirmed by blood; and then the 
18th states that, in exact conformity with all this, the first 
covenant was also dedicated by means of sacrifice. 

The only arguments of decided weight in favour of the sense 
of testament, are those grounded upon o dvabéuevos and vexpois. 
These it is difficult to set aside. Still they are not sufficient to 

‘neutralize the vast amount of evidence on the other side. You 
have but a choice of difficulties; and take what view you please, 
something will be left perplexed and unsatisfactory. With 
regard to vexpots, no doubt it is true that, standing by itself, it 
is not found applied to any but human beings, though, with a 
substantive expressed, it is used to designate any dead creature. 
‘We must then just suppose that the apostle, having been 
speaking so much of bulls and goats, and goats and calves, 
employed vexpois to denote dead animals, and left the word 
for animals to be supplied. With regard to 0 dsaféuevos the 
difficulty is greater. Macknight’s rendering, viz. the appointed 
sacrifice, will not stand the test; for the participle belongs not 
to the passive voice, but to the middle, and therefore it must 
VOL. II. D 
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have the force of an active verb. The gender, too, is the source 
of no little difficulty. Were the word neuter, it might be 
understood, without any departure from propriety, as denoting 
the victim which confirms or ratifies a covenant. Kbrard sup- 
poses (322) the 16th and 17th verses to be designedly enig- 
matical, and makes their meaning to be, that where a sinner 
enters into covenant with God, he must himself die to sin, and 
die also by means of a victim dying for him. He must die 
figuratively himself, and he must die literally by substitute. 
This is not at all satisfactory. Perhaps a modification of 
Tholuck’s idea may furnish a way of escape from the difficulty. 
He supposes the victim to be personified, and viewed as the 
poeaitns of the covenant; and thus he accounts for the mascu- 
line gender. But the victim of a covenant was not necessarily 
the same as the pecitns. They coincided in the case of the new 
covenant, but not of the old, nor of covenants generally. We 
may suppose, however, merely that, as the victim mentioned in 
the 15th verse was a person, the apostle, speaking of a covenant 
generally in the next verse, personifies the victim, and there- 
fore writes o dvaféwevos. This phrase, then, might be rendered 
“‘ratifier,” that is, the victim that confirms or ratifies the covenant. 

On the supposition, then, that “ covenant” is the meaning 
of dvajxn throughout, what is the course of the apostle’s argu- 
ment in vers. 15-18? First the death of Christ, as mediator 
of a new covenant, is affirmed. Then a general principle is laid 
down regarding the ratification of covenants by the death of 
victims ; and finally it is declared, that, in harmony with these 
facts, the first covenant also was inaugurated by blood. We 
are not, however, to imagine that the death of our Lord took 
place, merely because it was the practice of God to ratify cove- 
nants with blood in ancient times. We cannot suppose that 
the necessity for His death was of exactly the same nature as 
the necessity for the sacrifice of bulls and goats at the dedica- 
tion of the old covenant. It would be but a blind logic that 
would place these things upon a level. Undoubtedly the neces- 
sity for Christ’s death must be viewed as the fundamental 
necessity, totally different in kind from the necessity of sacri- 
ficing beasts under the old law. The necessity for these sacri- 
fices, whether presented as sin-offerings, or as victims for the 
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ratification of covenants, was altogether subordinate and rela- 
tive. They were necessary simply as prefigurations of Christ’s 
death. Still, the fact of their having been appointed by divine 
authority, and enjoined as indispensable, furnished a solid basis 
of argument, particularly in reasoning with Jews, to establish 
-the sacrificial character of Christ’s death, and to reconcile them 
to the idea that He had died as the ratifying victim of a new 
covenant. Why should they doubt it? Had not God made 
similar ratifications of all former covenants? And if the victim 
in this case was a person, it was only thereby shown that the 
covenant was of a higher order than any preceding one, and 
well entitled to be designated both new and better. 

The import of PépecOat in ver. 16 is somewhat doubtful. 
The idea of “occur, take place, exist,” has been very commonly 
attached to it here: intercedere, Beza; eaistere, Schulz and 
Behme. But though these significations make very good sense, 
they are not warranted by the usage of the language. Bret- 
schneider views the word as meaning sermone ferri, to be men- 
tioned, to be announced; and Hammond and Elsner translate 
it, afferri coram judicibus, to be carried before the judges, to 
be proved or established. The former of these meanings un- 
doubtedly belongs to the word; but the latter is very question- 
able. All the passages adduced in defence of it associate other 
words with dépew, which mark out for it a juridical or forensic 
sense, as Acts xxv. 7, aitedpata dépew. The thing wanted is a 
passage to prove that pépew or pépecOas, by itself, will bear this 
acceptation. We seem, therefore, shut up to the signification 
proposed by Bretschneider; and the sense of the passage, con- 
sequently, must be: where a covenant is, there of necessity 
must the death of the ratifier be announced or reported as a 
fact. It is the death of the victim, duly certified, that confirms 
_the covenant, and makes known its existence to all men. ~ For 
a covenant is firm ém) vexpois. “El with the dative, and 
referring to time, signifies after as well as at, as in the phrase 
él tovtots, after these things. Exactly similar to the words 
before us is the expression of Herodotus (iv. 164): é’ éepyac- 
pévows, after the things were done; and that of Lucian, éxi 
TUgAS TH Aavdaywds, after Dandamis was blind. °E7i vexpots, 
therefore, must mean, after the victims are dead. ’Evret pujrrote 
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means, “ since never,” “ for never :” never has it validity while 
the ratifier is alive. 

Proof of the fact stated in ver. 18, that the first covenant 
was not dedicated without blood, is next adduced by the apostle 
from Ex. xxiv. 3-8. It has been doubted whether xara vogor, 
in ver. 19, should be viewed as connected with dons évtonjs, 
every commandment in the law, or with AaAnGe(ons, as meaning 
“ spoken according to the law.” The sense is much the same 
whichever view you take. The precepts referred to were first 
detailed to the people by Moses from memory. Then he wrote 
them down in a book, and next day he recited them anew from 
this book in the hearing of all the people. It may be equally 
said, therefore, that he uttered every precept in the book, or 
that every precept was delivered according to the book. The 
position, however, of the words, and the analogous phrase in 
Acts xxiv. 14, tols cata Tov vomov yeypaupévors, things written 
in the law, seem rather to favour the former connection. The 
supposition of Beza, Grotius, Schulz, Kuineel, that cara voor 
refers not to the book written by Moses, but to an implied oral 
command of God, ex Dei jussu, has but little to recommend it. 
To express this idea, not cata vouor, but xabas 6 Kipios d:éra€ev, 
or some such phrase, might have been expected. 

We find from Ex. xix. 25, that, after coming down from the 
mount, Moses detailed to the people the ten commandments, and 
a variety of other precepts (chap. xx.—xxiil.) ; and when he had 
thus made known to them all the words of the Lord, and all 
the judgments, they answered with one voice, and said, “ All 
the words that the Lord hath said will we do.” This was un- 
doubtedly a covenant transaction. The Lord commands and 
promises, and the people hear and engage to obey. And the 
covenant was immediately ratified by sacrifices, which must of 
course be viewed as covenant-offerings. It was a very common 
practice in ancient times for covenants to be confirmed by sacri- 
fice, of which the blood was sprinkled upon the contracting 
parties ; and the probability is, that such sacrifices, as well as 
all others, took their rise by tradition from the original appoint- 
ment of sacrifice by God as a type of the great propitiation. 
The commonness of sacrifice as an accompaniment of covenants 
both among Jews and Gentiles, appears from the peculiar ex- 
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pressions employed to describe such transactions: 13 2, épxia 
Téuvew, icere foedus. 

Considerable difficulty has been felt with the verses now 
before us, on account of the differences between them and what 


is stated in Exodus. Moses mentions nothing of goats, or water, 


or scarlet wool, or hyssop, or the sprinkling of the book, which 
are all described by Paul as forming part of the ceremonial 
gone through at the making of the covenant. To get over this 
difficulty, it has been supposed that these objects and circum- 
stances, though not mentioned by Moses, all really had place in 
the service he performed, and that the fact of their employment 
was revealed by the Holy Ghost to Paul; but this supposition 
does not remove the difficulty, for the nature of the apostle’s 
argument requires that he should refer to nothing connected 
with the old economy but what was familiar to his countrymen. 
We must suppose, therefore, that it was commonly known and 
believed among the Jews that the things here mentioned were 
actually employed by Moses, and done by him on the occasion 
described in Exodus, though they’are not all there mentioned. 
That Moses has not specified everything that was done, seems 
plain from a passage in Jer. xxxiv. 18, where we are told that, 
when God entered into covenant with His people, they cut 
the calf in twain, and passed between the parts of it, which is 
not mentioned in Exodus. It has been noticed that Josephus 
(Antig. iii. 8, 6) mentions the same particulars as Paul, and 
other similar ones, viz. the sprinkling of the garments of Aaron 
and his sons with blood and water, the sprinkling of the taber- 
nacle and all its vessels with the blood of calves and goats and 
kids. These things, however, are brought into view in a some- 
what different connection, having reference to the inauguration 
of Aaron and his sons into the office of the priesthood. Still 
the words of the Jewish historian certainly show that inferences 
had been drawn by his countrymen from the writings of Moses 
very similar to those before us, and that the ideas here expressed 
were current in Palestine at the time this epistle was written. 
Nor, if we examine the particulars enumerated by the apostle, 
shall we fail to see ground for concluding that all of them really 
had place at the dedication of the old covenant. Goats are 
specially named. Now, though Moses says nothing of goats, 
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he yet makes mention of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings ; 
and he states that the peace-offerings were oxen, wooydpia, from 
which certainty it is probable that the burnt-offerings were 
goats. Bullocks, or goats, or sheep, might equally be employed 
(Lev. i. ii. iii.) for burnt-offerings or for peace-offerings ; but 
where burnt-offerings and peace-offerings are mentioned to- 
gether, it will commonly be found that one species is taken for 


the one, and another for the other: more species of animals 


are used than one. Of water, too, nothing is said by Moses ; 
but it is plain from Lev. xiv. 4-7, 49-52, Num. xix. 18, that 
when blood was sprinkled, it was common to employ water also, 
probably with the view of rendering the blood more liquid, and 
thus more easily scattered. Hyssop and scarlet wool also are 
not spoken of in Exodus ; but there can be no doubt that Moses 
used some instrument to sprinkle the blood and water, as it was 
a very extensive sprinkling, such as his finger could not well 
have effected; and it is plain from Lev. xiv. 4-7, 51, and Ex. xii. 
7, 22, that a bunch of hyssop with scarlet wool was commonly 
employed for this purpose. The only other circumstance re- 
quiring to be adverted to is the sprinkling of the book. With 
the view of preventing the apostle from saying that this was 
done, Moses not having said it, Erasmus, Grotius, Bengel, 
Knapp, Kopp, Storr, and others, disjoin By8Xiov from éppavtice, 
and connect it with AaBev. Ne ow, if nothing followed By8riov 
to draw it in the opposite direction, there can be no doubt that 
it might be viewed as connected by ré with aiwa, and placed 
vaden the government of AaBev, as in Heb. ix. 1, xii. 2. But 
the xai that comes after obliges you to view B8diov and radv 
as two accusatives, coupled together in the form of co-relation 
(ré—xat), and both governed by éspdvtice. It is the materials 
of sprinkling that are mentioned in connection with XaBev, and 
the objects of it are without question the book and all the people. 
Nor is it difficult to see that the sprinkling of the book is in 
itself an exceedingly probable and appropriate circumstance. 
The book was to be viewed as in some sense the representative 
of God in the covenant; it embraced the conditions He laid 
down ; and seeing the people as one party were sprinkled, there 
was an evident propriety that the book should be sprinkled too. 
Moreover, where did Moses lay the book when not actually 
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reading it? He could not hold it in his hand, for the vessel 
containing the blood and the instrument of sprinkling would 
fill both his hands. Where else would he lay the book but upon 
the altar, of which Moses tells us that half the blood was poured 
upon it? All the circumstances therefore mentioned by the 
apostle are highly probable in themselves as deductions from the 
Mosaic narrative; and doubtless they were currently believed 
‘among the Jews at the time, either as inferences from Scripture 
or as well-authenticated traditions. For the validity of Paul’s 
argument did not require that he should mention all these 
things. His conclusion had an impregnable basis on what is 
actually stated by Moses, that at the dedication of the old cove- 
nant, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings were sacrificed, and 
that their blood was sprinkled upon the altar. This demon- 
strated his affirmation, that the ‘old covenant had not been 
dedicated without blood. The other circumstances he must be 
conceived as mentioning to make a fuller and more impressive 
description. They were well known to the Jews, otherwise they 
would not have served his purpose. Doubtless there were many 
other traditions floating in society which had no historical basis 
to rest upon; but the apostle’s intimate acquaintance with 
Scripture, and his inspiration, would completely shield him from 
the danger of taking up any current notion that was not founded 
in truth and fact. From the mixture of wheat and chaff in 
popular traditions, he would select only solid grain. 

Vers. 20-25. The 20th verse exhibits a quotation from the 
passage in Exodus referred to, and the language of the Septua- 
gint is followed in the main. The principal difference is, that 
for dsé0ero, the usual word employed to describe the making of 
a covenant, évere/ato is used, which expresses more clearly the 
right of God to enforce the covenant. The blood sprinkled 
upon the people held them bound to all the stipulations of the 
covenant, and transgression of any of its laws now exposed them 
to a new curse. It has been alleged by some, that as the offer- 
ing described in this passage was not a sin-offering, but a cove- 
nant sacrifice, afid as Christ’s offering is here compared to it, 
therefore it too should be viewed not as an expiatory sacrifice, 
but simply as an offering for the dedication of the new covenant, 
a sealing of His testimony with His blood, as in the case of 
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martyrs and.confessors. But this is a very frivolous argument. . 
There were offerings of various kinds under the Mosaic economy, 
but Christ’s one offering corresponds to them all. There were sin- 
offerings; and it is most generally as a sin-offering that Christ’s 
death is considered in the New Testament, and as such it expiates 
human guilt. But our Lord’s death also corresponds to the cove- 
nant-offering described by Moses; and as such it dedicates the 
new covenant, and binds its laws upon our consciences. Just as 
the Jews, when they were sprinkled by Moses with the blood of 
the covenant-sacrifice, were held bound to obey all the precepts 
which had been recited in their hearing, so we, when sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, are brought under obligation to com- 
ply with all the precepts and ordinances of the gospel. The 
same blood of Christ which as a sin-offering expiates our guilt, 
as a covenant-sacrifice lays us under obligations to obedience. 
And it is of the last importance that Christians should habitu- 
ally remember, that if the blood of the new covenant has really 
been sprinkled upon them, and they have been accepted of God, 
they ought for this reason to lead lives of holy circumspection. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the nature of our Lord’s 
sacrifice, than the supposition that it diminishes in any degree 
the duty of abounding in good works. It rather enforces all 
that is upright and good by new sanctions and obligations. The 
great moral of the sprinkling of the blood of sacrifice upon the 
parties to a covenant, was to indicate to them, that if they vio- 
lated its stipulations, they deserved to be slain, as the victim had 
been whose blood was upon them. “If you sin wilfully after 
you have received the knowledge of the truth, then your guilt is 
greater than if you had never known it at all. Is Christ’s blood 
upon you? then His laws ought to be dear to your hearts, and 
you ought to regulate your whole conduct in accordance with 
His will.” 

From this verse an argument has been drawn in favour of 
the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper. The words of institution un- 
doubtedly are grounded upon the language of Moses: toro 
yap €o7t 70 aiud mov, Td THs Kaus SvaOjens (Matt. xxvi. 28). 
Now the blood Moses held in his hand was the actual blood of 
the covenant-offering ; and therefore also, it is said, it must have 
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been Christ’s own blood that was in the cup when He uttered 
these words. But it is a sufficient reply to this argument, that 
when our Lord used the language in question, His blood was 
not yet shed, and therefore the wine could only be viewed as an 
emblem or figure of it. Not the Supper, but the death on Cal- 
vary, was the covenant sacrifice. The Supper was instituted 
simply as a memorial of the sacrifice. “This do in remembrance 
of me.” 

Vers. 21, 22. These verses bring other points into view 
similar to the dedication of the old covenant, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the extensive use that was made of blood under the 
law. The tabernacle, and all the vessels employed in its ser- 
vices, were sprinkled with blood. The dedication of the taber- 
nacle, which was set up a considerable time after the covenant 
was made, is described in Ex. xl.; and it is remarkable that 
nothing is there said of its being sprinkled with blood. It is 
only said to have been anointed with oil, and the same is affirmed 
of all its vessels. There is one consideration, however, which 
seems to show that blood also was used; for in the same chapter 
(vers. 12-15) we are told that Aaron and his sons were also 
anointed with oil before entering on the duties of their office ; 
and yet it is clear from Ex. xxix. 20 and Lev. viii. 24, that they 
were sprinkled with blood as well as anointed with oil. It is a 
fair inference, therefore, that the tabernacle was sprinkled in 
the same manner. And it is a singular fact that Josephus 
has drawn this very conclusion from the writings of Moses; for 
he says: Tyv Te oxnvyny Kal Ta Tepl adtnv oKebn édalw Te 
Tpolumropevea, Ka0ws cirov, Kal TO aiwars TOV Tavpov Kal KpLoV 
chayetov Kal éxdorny hyépav évos Kara yévos: from the pre- 
ceding clause supply épfawev (Joseph. Antig. ill. 8, 6). Some, 
however, have supposed that it is not the first dedication of the 
tabernacle that is here spoken of by the apostle, but the yearly 
and stated services conducted in it, when the priests carried in 
the blood of victims, and sprinkled it (Lev. xvi. 14-20) before 
the mercy-seat, and upon the mercy-seat ; and Moses may be 
said to have done this, inasmuch as he prescribed the times and 
laws of the whole service. But the former view, even with the 
difficulties that encompass it, is the preferable one. 

And now follows a general statement that almost all things 
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are by the law purified with blood. Besides the tabernacle and 
its vessels, already spoken of, may be mentioned the altar, the 
priests, their vestments, the offerers of victims, and indeed 
almost everything connected with the Jewish worship and polity. 
The exceptions are so few as to be hardly worth mentioning ; 
and this Tholuck conceives to be the reason why oyedov is sepa- 
rated from mdvra, the design being to throw it somewhat into 
the shade, and to let wavra stand forth prominently in conjunc- 
tion with xaOapiferar. One has only to glance at the books of 
Moses to see the deep interest attaching to blood, and the exten- 
sive use made of it. The exceptions hinted at by the apostle 
were such as you find in Ex. xix. 10, Lev. xv. 5, xvi. 26, xxii. 6, 
where water is declared to have been the purifying element. 
But the general rule was, that blood should be employed; for 
the cleansing spoken of was not common washing, but a reli- 
gious act,—a dedication to God, and a removing of ceremonial 
(lefilement. Whatever was dedicated required to be purified, 
and therefore xafapiCeras seems here to embrace both ideas. 
And to crown the whole, the apostle makes an absolute 
statement with respect to the remission of sin, that it could only 
be obtained by the outpouring of blood. Aiuatrexyvalas refers 
not to the flowing of blood from the animal when it was struck, 
but to the outpouring of it upon the altar; for without this 
the mere slaughter of a beast was not a sacrifice at all. All 
sin-offerings were slain beasts. No class of transgressions was 
exempted from this law, although very poor individuals were 
allowed to present an offering of flour in certain cases (Lev. v. 
11-13). But even these individuals were contemplated by the 
public sacrifices offered at stated periods; so that it might be 
affirmed without exception, that there was not one single Jew, 
blessed with the privilege of entering into the congregation of 
the Lord, for whom the blood of sacrifice was not offered. The 
priests, their families, and the whole congregation, stood upon a 
level in this respect. None who wilfully neglected the appointed 
offerings could enjoy the benefit of access to God. Such indi- 
viduals were to be cut off from the congregation. Remission 
without the shedding of blood was unknown to the old law. 
And why was the requisition of blood so universal and impera- 
tive? Was it because slain beasts really could take away sin? 
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No ; it was to prefigure the great sacrifice of the Messiah, 
without an interest in which there should be no possibility of 
obtaining pardon. The words before us do not indeed refer 
directly to the sacrifice of Christ, but still they are a dictum 
probans, though Tholuck questions this, for the impossibility of 
being saved otherwise than through the Redeemer’s blood. For 
why was the rule so absolute under the law of Moses? Not 
certainly to teach the value of the sacrifices of beasts, but to 
point out the necessity of the sacrifice of Christ. As certainly 
as that sacrifice is the substance, whilst the old sacrifices were 
but the type and shadow, so certainly is it demonstrated by the 
maxim of our text, that the Saviour’s blood is indispensable to 
the remission of sin. It is the type that is fashioned to suit the 
original, and not the original that is made to fit the type; and 
therefore blood was universally required of old, that it might 
shadow forth the universal necessity of the blood of the new 
covenant. You must be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
otherwise you cannot be saved. God’s own Son would not 
have died, if remission could have been given to man in any 
other way. One can scarcely conceive of the incarnation of 
Christ taking place at all, unless it were the only possible means 
of deliverance that could be found. Such a remedy would only 
be employed in the last resort. Who, then, can escape who 
neglects the great salvation of the gospel? Destruction must 
be the doom of every soul that turns away from Christ’s offered 
mercy. He that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God (John iii. 18). 

Vers. 23-28. With the offerings of slain beasts presented 
in such profusion of old, the apostle here contrasts the one all- 
perfect offering of the new covenant. The Jewish high priest, 
when he venue’ from the most holy place, had the same round 
of services before him in days to come; but when Christ comes 
back, it will be for a wholly different purpose. 

By the todetyyara here mentioned, we must understand 
the tabernacle referred to in ver. 21, and all its utensils. These 
were made according to a pattern exhibited to Moses on the 
~ mount, and therefore they are called by the apostle (chap. vill. 5) 
the example and shadow of heavenly things. The tabernacle 
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on earth was designedly constructed so as to be a suitable pre- 
figuration of the tabernacle in heaven. By trav év trois ovpavois 


_accordingly, and avdra Ta érrovpavia, we are to understand, not 


heavenly blessings, with Wolf, nor heaven-born spirits, with 
Wesley, nor the church, with Chrysostom, but the sanctuary 
above—the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not 
man (chap. viii. 2); in short, that in heaven which corresponds 
to the most holy place among the Jews. Tholuck and Boehme 
give too extensive a reference or signification to dmodetypata 
and érrovpdvia, when they understand the former as including all 
that has been mentioned in the chapter connected with Judaism, 
—not only the tabernacle and its vessels, but the covenant, 
the people, and the priests; and the latter as including every- 
thing similar connected with the new dispensation. For in 
the following verse the Christian priest is distinguished from 
the évoupaa, and described as entering, not into the holy 
places made with hands, but into heaven itself, which mani- 
festly corresponds to ta érovpdwa in ver. 23. And though 
the idea of SsaOyjxn, with the necessity of sacrifice in connection 
with it, has occupied some portion of the apostle’s thoughts (vers. 
15-20), yet the tabernacle has been the leading theme of the 
chapter from the very beginning; and it is expressly resumed at 
the 21st verse, and the idea of it now controls the whole com- 
plexion of thought to the end. 

What, then, is the connection of ver. 23 with what pre- 
cedes? It is not so much a syllogistic conclusion drawn from 
premises separately made good, as a gathering up of conclusions 
that have been already reached; and it is not the necessity 
spoken of that is the main thought here, but rather the vast 
difference between the sacrifices declared to be necessary in 
the two cases. Bulls and goats, goats and calves, have been 
repeatedly mentioned as offerings indispensable under the old 
law—without their blood the priest could not enter into God’s 
presence ; and Christ has been described as mediator of a new 
covenant, who offered not bulls and goats, but Himself without 
spot to God to cleanse the conscience. It was necessary then, 
we see, that the patterns of heavenly things should be purified 
with one kind of offering, but the heavenly things themselves 
with another of a totally different kind. With regard to the 
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earthly tabernacle and its utensils, such things as the blood of 
goats and calves, and water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, were 
suitable enough to be employed as the means of purifying or 
dedicating them. There was a conformity and a proportion 
between the objects. They were both outward, visible, typical. 
The demonstrative todrows is put in the neuter, though the 
feminines @uciais and tavtas occur in the next clause. It 
means “these things,” or “such things;” for obras is sometimes 
made equivalent to tovodros, and in this sense it carried with it 
rather a depreciating idea, as our own word “such” often does 
(Tholuck, 336). Very different things were requisite for the 
heavenly tabernacle, which, on account of its intrinsic dignity, 
and the elevated region where it stands, could not admit such 
offerings as Moses instituted. Something infinitely superior 
was indispensable. By the better sacrifices mentioned, it is 
clear from what follows that we must understand the sacrifice of 
Christ. But why, then, does the apostle use the plural, when 
immediately after he says that Christ offered Himself, not often, 
but once? The reason seems to be, that it is not his object 
here to state the precise sacrifice that was needed for the 
heavenly tabernacle, but to declare generally, that not bulls 
and goats, as of old, would suffice, but that something greatly 
superior was needed; and on account of the general terms of 
the contrast, a plural is naturally enough employed in both 
members. 

The purification of the earthly tabernacle by blood means 
the removal of ceremonial defilement from it, and the pre- 
paration of it for the service of God. But what are we to 
understand by the purification of the heavenly tabernacle?—for 
xa0apitecOas must be supplied in the second clause from the 
first. Obviously the heavenly tabernacle could not need purifi- 
cation, like the earthly ; for heaven is a holy place, and nothing 
corrupted or defiled has ever entered it. Hither cafapifecOas, 
therefore, must be understood in the general sense of éyxawi- 
fea@at, already used (ver. 18) in the course of the argument, as 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Clericus, Bleek, and Ebrard 
have supposed ; or the word must have a special reference to 
the sinfulness of the creatures who are to be prepared for 
admission into heaven. From what immediately follows, it is 
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plain that the grand effect of Christ’s death was to expiate man’s 
guilt; and this is called in chap. x. 19 the opening or dedicating 
of a new and living way into the holiest of all. When the 
heavenly things, therefore, are said to be purified by the gospel 
sacrifice, the meaning may just be, that heaven is made acces- 
sible to sinful man, that its purity is prevented from contracting 
any stain, by having the cause of such creatures favourably 
considered in it. Our representative, having offered a most 
precious sacrifice, can plead for us above without profaning 
the sanctity of the place; and we, trusting to His advocacy, 
can approach with acceptance to a throne of grace. Even of 
old the ceremonial defilement of the earthly tabernacle was not 
inherent in the tabernacle itself, but originated in the sinfulness 
of those who were employed about it; so that, as to both taber- 
nacles, the purification of them ultimately resolved itself into 
expiation of the sins of those who approached to them. The 
very idea of a sinner entering into God’s sanctuary carries 
profanation with it. If such a thing is to be, there must be an 
expiatory sacrifice, to prevent the threatened contamination. 
Ver. 24 explains what is meant by ta érouvpda in ver. 23, 
and brings into view the better sacrifice there spoken of. By 
xelporroinra ayia, holy places made with hands, we must 
understand the sanctuary of Moses; which holy places are 
designated the figures of the true holy places, that is, of heaven, 
into which Christ hath entered. ’Avtiru7a is here synonymous 
with dzrodelypwara, figures, representations, patterns. Its mean- 
ing is altogether different from the signification now commonly 
attached to the word antitype. It rather means the same as 
type; and indeed tvzos and dvtirumos are quite synonymous 
in ancient writers, being both employed to denote example, 
pattern, similitude (Suiceri, Thes. Ecclesias. 386). As High 
Priest of the church, Christ entered not into the Jewish 
sanctuary ; but He ascended to heaven, which is the true holy 
place, there to appear in the presence of God for us. This 
appearance corresponds to the appearance of the Jewish high 
priest within the veil on the great day of annual atonement, to 
deprecate God’s wrath, and to secure His favour for the people. 
"Eudaviter dar frequently means to appear before a judge, either 
as an accuser, as in Acts xxiv. 1, xxv. 2, 16, when it is followed 
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by «ata; or as a defender, as in the passage before us, when it 
is followed by imép. The party before whom the appearance 
is made is put in the dative, in this case T6 tpwowre Tod Ocod, 
which is a Hebraism corresponding to DION "5D, The word 
now employed, so long after the Saviour had ascended to 
heaven, marks the continuance of His appearance before God. 
He abides in the most holy place above, and He is constantly 
occupied with the spiritual concerns of His people. He per- 
forms the part of their defender or advocate. He appears 
before the Judge in our behalf. He pleads the merits of His 
own sacrificial death. And thus He secures the pardon, ac- 
ceptance, and protection of all who put their trust in Him. 
We are not to conceive of the pardon of Christ’s people 
as having actually taken place at the time of His death. 
Expiation was then effected. The ground-work of pardon was 
laid. But the actual forgiveness of individual men dates from 
the time of their believing; and the daily sins and shortcomings 
of Christians are blotted out when they repent of them and 
ery for mercy. And Christ is continually attentive to every 
application that is made to Him. He manages the spiritual 
concerns of myriads of mankind, not in the mass, but attending 
to them individually as His help is sought. ‘The appearance of 
our Lord here mentioned is the same as His intercession spoken 
of in chap. vii. 25, where we are told that He is able to save to 
the uttermost them that come unto God by Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. Every prayer for 
pardon He hears. Every cry for help engages His sympathy. 
No sigh of a suffering soul does He disregard. Oh, what a 
noble and trustworthy friend we have in the skies, able at once 
to hear applications from the most distant regions, possessing 
the power to succour under all distresses, and as willing to grant 
relief as His resources are boundless ! 
Ver. 25. The entrance of Christ into the heavenly sanctuary, 
corresponding to the entrance of the Jewish high priest into 
the most holy place, might suggest to Jewish minds the idea 
of repeated offerings made by Him; and therefore the apostle 
takes care to guard against this misconception, and in so doing 
he exhibits proof of the superiority already claimed for the 
Saviour’s sacrifice. Not with the dedication offerings either of 
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the old covenant or of the old tabernacle does he here compare 
it, but with the offerings of the great day of annual atonement. 
After ov8¢ we must supply etofAOev from the preceding verse : 
nor hath He entered into heaven, that He might offer Himself 
often. The Jewish high priest entered into the earthly sanctuary 
with great frequency, because it was always requisite that he 
should return from God’s presence, in order to perform over 
again the same services at the altar. But widely different was 
it with Christ, whose offering, once made, never lost its value. 
His sacrifice had an infinite worth, and therefore it needed no 
repetition. It is a wrong inference from this verse, that our 
Lord’s offering of Himself took place only in heaven. The 
meaning of the apostle is, not that He entered into God’s 
presence to offer Himself once there, but that He entered 
altogether free from the necessity of returning to this world 
for the repetition of what He had perfectly accomplished while 
here. The Jewish priest needed to come back to the altar, 
but not the Christian. That wpoogépew refers to the bring- 
ing of the victim to the altar, and not to the carrying of its 
blood within the veil, we have already shown; and the word 
maGetv in the following verse shows that it is what takes place 
at the dying of the victim the apostle has here in view. Not 
frequently, but once, Christ died: continually, however, He 
presents Himself in the presence of God; and if Tmpoopépn — 
referred to His appearance there, it might be made a question 
how far frequency could be denied in regard to it. 

The unrivalled excellence of Christ’s sacrifice, in conse- 
quence of which it needed to be offered but once, lay in the 
fact that it was the sacrifice of Himself, who was not merely 
a rational being, but the only-begotten Son of God. Con- 
trasted with éavrov in the description of the Christian priest, is 
év aiwate addotpiy in the account of the Jewish priest. This 
clause, with blood of others, with blood not his own, exhibits 
the ground of the insufficiency of all that was done by him in 
his official character. His offerings were not possessed of any 
intrinsic value. It was but a ceremonial and a temporary effect 
they produced, and therefore they needed to be repeated from 
time to time. It was not, however, the mere fact of its being 
other blood than his own which the priest presented, that 
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rendered his services ineffectual; for though Aaron had 
offered himself in sacrifice, he mould have been no nearer 
the accomplishment of a real and durable atonement. The 
use of addoTpi is suggested by éavrov. In the case of Christ, 
the important decisive circumstance was not therefore the 
fact that He offered Himself, but such a self, one who was 
the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of His 
person. So, in the case of the Jewish offerings, their deficiency 
consisted not in this, that they were something different from 
the priest himself, but that they were goats and calves. They 
were intrinsically aie as a means of expiating guilt. They 
were continually repeated, therefore; while Christ’s offering took 
place but once. 

Ver. 26. The first clause of this verse is not parenthetical, 
but constitutes a regular step in the argument. It exhibits a 
consequence that would follow from setting aside the negation 
made in ver. 25. What is that negation? Christ entered not 
into heaven in circumstances requiring Him to make frequent 
offerings of Himself. If He had done so; if the virtue of His 
one offering had lasted but a limited time; then plainly during 
the long ages that were past He must have suffered many times, 
to make good the promises given to our first parents and to 
Abraham. LEbrard makes the first clause of ver. 26 refer not 
to the whole negation made in ver. 25, but simply to éavrév: 
“for if He had not offered His own blood, then He must have 
made frequent offerings.” But on this supposition the use of 
mabey would be altogether inappropriate ; for in fact He would 
never have suffered at all, but only the creatures He offered in 
sacrifice. Unless, therefore, you quite explain away ma@eiv, you 
must make ézrel refer to the general statement of ver. 25. If it 
had been necessary He should offer Himself often, then during 
the long ages of the past He must have endured many cruci- 
fixions. The undeniable fact, however, was that He did not 
appear at all till the fulness of time. The apostle, therefore, 
now formally states the conclusion, that when He appeared, it 
was once for all in the end of the world. Here there is no 
reasoning in a circle, as Ebrard alleges. There is first the 
negative statement, that Christ mieeded not to offer Himself 
often, after the Baahitori of the Jewish sacrifices. There is then 
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an inference exhibited that would follow from an opposite view 
altogether at variance with historical facts. And lastly, there 
is the positive statement in the form of a conclusion, viv dé, 
now therefore, in the end of the world He hath appeared once, 
to make an expiation available for all time. 

Why does the apostle, in his hypothetical reasoning, look 
backward, “ For then often He must have suffered since the 
foundation of the world,” and not forward, “Then often must 
He suffer before the end?” De Wette says the latter is the 
inference we should have naturally expected, and the one that 
would have been of most practical value; but the fact is, that, 
though quite as sound an inference as the other, it would not 
haye answered the apostle’s purpose at all. How long the world 
was to last, neither he nor his readers knew, and therefore he 
could not well speak of the frequency with which, on any suppo- 
sition, offerings might be requisite in days to come; but that the 
world had already lasted for many ages was a fact known to all. 
Besides, the hypothetical inference, when drawn with regard 
to the past, comes at once into collision with historical facts, and 
thus the principle upon which it rests is overthrown. Ages 
upon ages had already gone by, during which Christ suffered 
not at all; and this was sufficient to show that His sacrifice, the 
only hope of man, was not a thing needing repetition. But 
throw the hypothetical inference wholly into the future, and 
then, as the history of the future is not yet written, you must 
find some other way of setting it aside. Moreover, even had an 
inference in regard to the future been equally suitable to the 
apostle’s argument, it would not have been equally adapted to 
Jewish readers. For when he said hypothetically, “ Then must 
Christ often suffer before the end,” they would have at once 
replied, This, indeed, in the case supposed, provides for the 
wants of posterity; but what has become of our fathers who 
lived during the long ages when no offering was made by Christ ? 
Hither they must have perished, or goats and calves must have | 
been good enough for them. In every point of view, therefore, 
whether you look to the exigencies of the argument or to the 
feelings of Jewish readers, it was indispensable the apostle 
should look backwards. And his inference, once applied to the 
past, is seen in a moment to have the very same bearing upon 
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the future; for if repeated offerings of Christ had been neces- 
sary between the creation and the fulness of time, they would 
have been equally necessary afterwards, if the world continued 
to exist. Set aside the inference, therefore, in regard to the 
past, and it immediately falls to the ground in regard to the 
future also; and the conclusion comes clearly and beautifully 
out, that only once for all was it requisite that Christ should 
make an offering for sin. 

The principle assumed by the apostle throughout this argu- 
ment, is that nothing but Christ’s blood is adequate to the ex- 
piation of man’s guilt. From the foundation of the world there 
has been no other ground on which pardon could be granted to 
any. The same sentiment has already been expressed in ver. 15. 
Our Lord’s sacrifice, however, though requisite for all ages, was 
possessed of such intrinsic and exhaustless virtue, that it needed 
to be offered only once; and there were weighty reasons why it 
should be postponed for a number of ages from the beginning. 
Conceive it to have been made immediately after the fall, and it 
could not possibly have occupied the same prominent place which 
it now has in the history of the world. It would have been lost 
in the obscurity of remote times ; and if even at present there 
are parties who set it aside as a myth, multitudes more would 
have taken the same view. All that previous preparation for 
the advent of the Messiah which tended to make mankind feel 
their need of a deliverer, and which accumulated such a mass of 
evidence in support of His heavenly mission, would have been 
wanting. It was this previous preparation which constituted the 
fulness of time so often referred to in Scripture. Happening in 
a late age of the ‘world, after a long course of typical ceremonies 
had been observed, after numerous prophets had foretold the 
approaching deliverance, the sacrifice of Christ comes in so 

-admirably timed, corresponding so perfectly to prior announce- 
ments, like the one half of a rock rent from the other, that it 
stands upon an impregnable basis of evidence. The wanderings 
of the nations, too, whilst left to themselves, their vain religious 
rites, their futile plans of propitiation, all furnish irrefragable 
proof of the need of such a guide and such a sacrifice as the 
Lord Jesus Christ supplies. The postponement of the Saviour’s 
offering, seeing it was only to be made once, undoubtedly was 
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calculated to invest it with a more commanding influence over 
the whole race of man from the beginning to the end of time. 
And doubtless it happened at the precise period that was fitted 
to make it most influential. : 

How the expiation of Christ was brought to bear upon 
believers under the old dispensation, we can but obscurely 
imagine. Cocceius says that sin was not pardoned in those 
days, but only overlooked (Ernesti, ii. 798); and De Wette 
thinks that, as Christ’s propitiation can only be appropriated by 
faith, and the ancients knew nothing of His death, it could not 
be of any avail to them. But these views run directly counter 
to the apostle’s teaching both here and in ver. 15. There must 
have been, in those who properly observed the ancient sacrifices, 
a faith that looked beyond the type, and fixed itself upon the 
great Deliverer. All true believers must have, like Abraham, 
seen the day of Christ afar off, and been made glad by the sight. 
They might have but obscure conceptions of it; their faith 
would be considerably different in character from ours; but 
still, all the blessings they enjoyed flowed to them from the one 
source of spiritual good to man. The apostle would have the 
Jews remember, that in urging them to come to Christ, he is 
guiding them to the very Deliverer in whom their fathers trusted. 
Christianity is not radically different from Judaism, but is rather 
the consummation of it—the blooming flower which the stem of 
the old law was reared for the very purpose of bearing. 

There is something peculiar about the phrase ézrel éev. 
Winer (828) says av was to be expected along with it. But the 
signification requisite in the passage would run counter to the 
principles which he himself and all writers on Greek syntax 
lay down (Winer, 351; Kiihner, ii. 89). With the imperfect, 
av throws the thing conditioned into the present time: dv &e, 
it would be necessary. “Were God your Father, syarare 
dv éué, ye would love me” (John viii. 42). In order to 
throw the conditional statement into past time, you must take 
an aorist or a pluperfect: ay édénce, it would have been neces- 
sary ; av perevdnoay, they would have repented long ago 
(Matt. xi. 21). Why, then, does not the apostle write dp 
édéjce? The reason, perhaps, will be found in the presup- 
position upon which the conditional statement is grounded. 
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After éel you must supply the condition: because, if Christ 
had entered into heaven in the circumstances supposed, then 
dy é5énce, it would have been necessary for Him to come back 
and suffer again and again. This conditional statement would 
naturally apply just to all the time between the ascension and 
the writing of the epistle. But the apostle wanted to say far 
more, and therefore he throws aside the conditional form, and 
uses an absolute imperfect; in the case supposed, ede, it was 
requisite that from the very foundation of the world He should 
suffer. This form is both stronger than the ordinary condi- 
tional would be, and it is more suitable to the peculiar shade of 
thought. 

Two views have been taken of cuvredeia Tov aiavav. Ham- 
mond, Calvin, Macknight, Tholuck, Stuart, understand it to 
mean the end of ages, or of the Jewish economy. Olearius, 
Grotius, Wolf, Ernesti, Bochme, De Wette, Vatablus, view it as 
denoting the end of the world. In defence of this latter view it 
may be argued, that wherever aidves in the plural occurs in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it means the world, as in chap. i. 2, xi. 3. 
And in the Gospels cuvtéXeva repeatedly occurs in connection 
with aidvos or aidvav, and always means the end of the world, 
as in Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49, xxviii. 20, xxiv. 3. The contrast, 
too, between xataBorjs Koopov and cuvtereig TOY aidver re- 
quires this meaning in the passage before us. Are we then to 
suppose the apostle was under a mistake, and imagined the end 
of the world was quite close at hand? “Near” and “remote” are 
indefinite expressions, whose force depends upon the kind of 
measure you have in your mind. Now the apostle is speaking 
of the space from the foundation of the world, and therefore he 
might refer to his own day as near the end, though he knew it 
to be some hundreds of years away. An event may be said to 
happen in the end of the year if it occur during the last three or 
four months, or in the end of the century if it occur during the 
last twenty or thirty years. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment all look forward to the times of the Messiah as the last 
times. No other dispensation was to follow. The apostles, 
therefore, speak of their own times as the last times, as in 
1 Cor. x. 11, 1 John ii. 18. Yet we are not to suppose they 
imagined the end might come even while they were alive ; for 
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when the Thessalonians drew this conclusion from something 
Paul had said, he wrote them another epistle, correcting their 
mistake, and showing that a variety of things must occur before 
the day of judgment arrived. 

Macknight understands eis aOétnow duaptias as meaning, 
for the abolition of sin-offerings. Doubtless Christ made an 
end of these. But the words under notice signify, for the 
abolition of sin itself,—the putting away, the blotting out, the 
expiation of it. The phrase is substantially of the same import 
as eis drodUTpwow TapaBdcewy in ver. 15. This removal of 
sin was effected 8a THs Oucias éavtod. Do these words mean, 
“by His sacrifice,” as De Wette affirms, or “ by the sacrifice 
of Himself,” as the majority of interpreters suppose?- There 
can be no doubt, that when the genitive of a person is put after 
Oucia, it almost always denotes the party by whom the sacrifice 
is made, as when you speak of the sacrifices of the children of 
Israel or of the Jewish priests; but it can as little be doubted 
that the victim may be designated by a genitive under the 
government of @vcia. Of this you have an example in this 
very epistle (xiii. 15): @uclav aivécews, where aivécews desig- 
nates the matter of the sacrifice (see also Lev. ii. 14). Now, in 
the passage before us, the contrast between év aiuati adroTpio 
and 61a ris Ovcias abtod seems plainly to require, that in the 
latter phrase airod should be viewed as indicating the matter. 
of the sacrifice. The same view is confirmed by the parallel 
passage in Heb. vii. 27, where the phrase éauvtov dvevéyxas is 
employed (see also Heb. ix. 12, 14, 15, x. 10). It was not the 
mere fact of Christ’s having made an offering, but the fact of 
His having offered Himself, which rendered it altogether un- 
necessary that He should sacrifice more than once. Our High 
Priest is the most illustrious Being in the universe, God’s own 
Son; and the sacrifice which He offered being Himself, is 
possessed of a virtue which we can no more measure than we 
can sound the depths of the divine nature. Its value is bound- 
less and inexhaustible. 

Ilepavépwrat does not refer, as Capellus, Grotius, Carpzov, 
Schulz, suppose, like euawcOAvar, in ver. 24, to Christ’s ap- 
pearance before God in heaven, but to His appearance in this 
world when He became incarnate. Only once was He thus 
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manifested upon earth (1 Pet. i. 20; 1 John iii. 5, 8); but con- 
tinually does He appear before God. You may say that only 
once He entered into heaven ; but you can hardly say that only 
once He appeared there. With the first coming of Christ, as 
here described, His second advent is placed in contrast in ver. 28, 
é€x devtépov ofOjceras; and both appearances must plainly be 
understood as having this world for their scene. Put the first 
in heaven, wedavépwras, and it will be difficult to determine 
where the last, 6p@jceras, is to take place. 

The doctrine which the apostle lays down with so much 
distinctness and emphasis in vers. 25, 26, that Christ’s offering 
only needed to take place once, in order to expiate human guilt 
from the very foundation of the world, stands in irreconcilable 
opposition to the Romish dogma of the mass. Passing over 
the unparalleled absurdities involved in transubstantiation, is it 
not plain from our text, that the repetition of a sacrifice implies 
its imperfection? Christ’s body, says the apostle, only required 
to be offered one single time. No, says the Romanist, it is 
offered on every occasion when mass is celebrated. Could any- 
thing more contradictory to Scripture be imagined, or anything 
more derogatory to our Lord’s all-perfect sacrifice? The Romish 
idea, tod, of an unbloody sacrifice of Christ, is plainly repugnant 
to the language of the apostle; for he says, that if He had 
needed to offer Himself often, then He must also have suffered 
often. Sacrifice of Christ and suffering of Christ are plainly 
inseparable. If the mass, then, be a real sacrifice, our Lord 
suffers every time it is celebrated. He dies, His blood is shed ; 
and it is the priest who puts Him to death. Yes; the priest 
does profanely crucify the Son of God afresh, and put Him to 
an open shame (Leb. vi. 6). 

Vers. 27, 28. As vers. 25, 26 show that Christ offered Him- 
self but once for the expiation of human guilt, so vers. 27, 28 
present the idea, that, consistently with His position and nature 
as a man, He could not make a sacrifice of Himself more 
frequently. His death was needed but once; and it was also in 
harmony with the law of mortality in this world that He should 
die but once. There would have been something unnatural in 
His dying and rising, and dying and rising again and again 
without end ; and if expiation could only thus have been made, 
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we can hardly imagine the plan would have been adopted at all. 
Kal écov does not merely indicate likeness, like cafes, but it 
points to the ground and measure of the likeness: inasmuch as 
men die but once, therefore also Christ, as being a man, could 
surrender His life but once. The apostle does not merely mean 
to say, men die but once, and Christ offered Himself but once, 
and so there is a resemblance; but he describes the resemblance 
as having a ground in the laws of human nature. 

’Arroxevtas denotes being in reserve for one; and it is used 
both with regard to good things, as in Col. i. 5, 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
and with regard to evil things, as in the passage before us. 
Longinus (ix. 60) employs the word in the same manner as the 
apostle does here: syuiv dmroxevtas 6 Odvatos. Death is in store 
for us. It isa destiny which we cannot shun. This is God’s 
appointment, and it is the consequence of sin. There breathes 
not a man who can cherish the hope of escaping, for all are 
sinners. The vigorous as well as the feeble—the young as well 
as the old—the prosperous as well as the unfortunate,—must all 
bow beneath the stroke of death. And how important a con- 
sideration is it, that death in this world comes but once to each 
individual! Were you to die and to come alive again and again, 
passing through life repeatedly, then your neglect of prepara- 
tion for the first encounter with death might be remedied after- 
wards; but when it is only once you can take the step from 
time into eternity, how irretrievable must be the ruin of dying 
in sin! What can only happen once, should excite the deepest 
thoughtfulness about the consequences that are to follow. Yet 
multitudes live as if either they were never to die at all, or as if 


_they were to have repeated opportunities of preparing for their 


final state. 


As there is but one dying appointed for us in this world, so 
the apostle mentions that this death is followed by judgment. 
It has been made a question, whether it be a trial of each indi- 
vidual after his own death that is meant here, or the general 
judgment of all at the last day. Our Lord’s words to the thief 
suffermg beside Him (Luke xxiii. 43)—Paul’s desire to depart 
and to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23)—the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 22),—secem all to make it plain, that 
man’s state is fixed at death ; and that whether there be a formal 
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trial or not, the soul not only becomes conscious of its doom, 
but actually passes either into a state of blessedness or of 
suffering. Still the judgment here mentioned rather appears 
to be, not the process through which each soul passes when sent 
to its own place at death, but the judgment of the great day ; 
because, in the comparison made by the apostle between men 
and Christ, it corresponds to Christ’s reappearance at the final 
consummation of all things. One thing, however, is plain from 
the 27th verse, that after death there is no room for further 
probation. When you leave this world, your state for eternity 
is fixed. There is no purgatory, where the evils of negligence 
here can be remedied. In the spiritual world you can have no 
opportunity of seeking that Saviour whom you have disregarded 
upon earth. Between death and judgment nothing intervenes of 
a disciplinary character. You must prepare at once—make pre- 
paration for the two events; and the same preparation suffices 
for both. Schulz understands xpicus as referring only to the 
judgment of the wicked, and supposes a contrast between it and 


- cwTnpiay in the next verse—the happy destiny of the righteous. 


But as the apostle is speaking of men in general as appointed to 
death, it is obvious that xpiows must have the same amplitude 
of reference; and the relation of xpious to cwrnpiav is not that 
of contrast, but of genus to species. The apostle closes with 
bringing prominently into view the blessed result of the judg- 
ment of one class, whom he particularly describes. Annihilation 
has been concluded from this passage to be the result of the 
“Sha of the wicked, because nothing at all is said regarding 
; but you might as well infer from 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, where 
a resurrection of the righteous alone is spoken of, that the 
wicked were not even to be raised from the grave, although our 
Lord most expressly states the very reverse (John v. 28). 
~ Ver. 28 brings the other member of the comparison into 
view, and makes statements regarding Christ that correspond to 


the one dying, and the final judgment of men already men- 


5 


tioned: otw «ai, so also. This reading, whether you look to 
its external evidence or to its internal suitableness, is decidedly 


superior to oftws, which would merely indicate the fact of 


resemblance ; but «at looks back to the ground of the similitude 
contained in écov: inasmuch as men die but once, so also Christ, 
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as being a man, could devote Himself but once. Christ’s dying 
is described as a sacrifice: dra mpoceveyGels. Mr. Stuart pro- 
poses to give these words a reflexive sense, on the ground that 
the first aor. pass. frequently has a middle signification, parti- 
cularly when the verb wants the first aor. mid. This is true. 
But in the case of the verb before us, the distinction between 
the different voices is very carefully observed in the New Tes- 
tament. And, in fact, a passive rendering is most suitable in 
this passage ; for the object of the apostle here is not so much 
to describe Christ’s activity in respect of His offering, which 
has been amply done already, as to point out the fact, that dying 
once, offered once in sacrifice, He was thus brought under the 
operation of the same law that bears sway over all mankind. 
The purpose of Christ’s offering is thus described: eis To 
ToOANaY aveveyKelv auaptias. Two usages of dvadpép as applied 
to sacrifice prevail. It sometimes has the victim placed after it 
in the accusative, as in Heb. vii. 27, xiii. 15, where it signifies, 
like mpoodépa, to offer. But sometimes also it describes, not 
what is done with the victim, but the relation of the victim to 
the sins needing expiation, as in 1 Pet. ii. 24, Isa. li. 11, 12, 
and the verse before us. Now here Luther, Schlichting, Gro- 
tius, Limborch, and Bleek view the word as synonymous with 


aga:peiv in chap. x. 4, to take away, to lift up, to remove. But 


the language of Isaiah, to which the words of Peter and those 
also before us plainly refer, furnishes the true explanation. 
For the prophet says, aD! S17 ONY, and NY. DDTNOT NIN}, 
rendered in the Septuagint, xal tas dmaptias avdtav avros 
dvolcet, and Kal avTos duaptias ToAAGy avjveyxev. Now 22D 
signifies to bear as a load, a burden; and NW signifies, in con- 
nection with sin, to bear one’s guilt, to endure the punishment 
of it. Without a doubt, therefore, the words under review 
signify that Christ bore sin, bore its guilt, bore its punishment. 
Our fathers have sinned, says Jeremiah,(Lam. vy. 7), and we 
have borne their iniquities—a2P20, He bare our sins, says Peter 
(1 Pet. ii. 24), in His own body on the tree—dvijveyxev. The 
preposition avd, forming part of this verb, does not refer to 
Christ’s elevation upon the cross, as Capellus, Calovius, and 
Wolf suppose, as if the meaning were, He carried up our sins 
to the cross. The simple meaning is, He bore our sins as a 
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burden. They were laid upon him. His death was vicarious. 
It was endured in the room of the guilty. 

Capellus supposes zrohdv to be here used in opposition to 
all, and to be therefore exclusive of some. But Calvin takes 
quite a different view. He understands the word as denoting 
multitude, in opposition to one. Christ was one person, and 
died but once; and yet His death benefits not one, but myriads: 
“ Multos dicit pro omnibus. Certum quidem est non omnes ex 
Christi morte fructum percipere ; sed hoc ideo fit, quia eos 
-impedit sua incredulitas.” There seems to be the same relation 
between vrodA@v and dzrexdexyouévors here, as between xdcpov 
and was 0 muotevwv in John iii. 16. 

As to the one dying of men corresponds the one offering 
of Christ, so to the judgment of men corresponds the second 
coming of Christ. He shall appear a second time, and He 
shall come ywpls duaptias. These are the words upon which 
Edward Irving mainly grounded his doctrine of the peccability 
of Christ’s human nature. Because the Saviour is said to come 
the second time without sin, he inferred that He had not been 
altogether without sin when first in this world. But this infer- 
ence directly contradicts chap. iv. 15, where Christ’s personal 
character while upon earth is spoken of, and where He is de- 
clared to have been ywpls duaptias. In the verse before us, 
therefore, these words cannot bear the same sense as in the 
former passage. They manifestly form a contrast, not to 
Christ's character during His first visit to this world, but to 
His work in reference to sin; and they intimate that what He 
did then in regard to sin, He will not repeat when He comes 
back. He bare the sins of many formerly, but He shall appear 
the second time without sin thus laid as a burden upon Him. 
That something like this must be the import of the phrase, the 
contrast between the different members of the sentence makes 
clear, though it is difficult to translate the words without seem- 
ing to put something in them more than they are fitted to 
express. Oapellus, Michaelis, Storr, and Schcettgen understand 
_dpaptias in the sense of sin-offering; but it is only wep! dpap- 
tlas that bears this signification, there being an ellipse of @vcia. 
In 2 Cor. v. 21, the contrast between duapria and dicavoobvn 
shows that duapria does not there mean sin-offering, but is put 
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the abstract for the concrete. The idea of Theodoret, that yopis 
djaptias refers to the condition of the world at Christ’s second 
advent, ovxéts THS daptias Kpatovons, will not stand the test ; 
and as little is the proposal of Grotius to be listened to, who 
would connect these words with trois adrov amexdexopévors. 

Eis cornpiav must be connected with ép@jcerav: He shall 
appear for salvation. This word, often employed to denote the 
blessings believers receive from Christ in this world,—pardon, 
acceptance, peace of conscience,—here signifies the completion 
of their deliverance at the last day. Their bodies are then to 
be redeemed from the power of the grave, and glorified ; and in 
their completed and perfect nature they are to enter upon the 
enjoyment of endless felicity. Tots avrov amexdexopévois -is a 
description of believers. These words are not to be understood 
as referring only to those who may be alive and waiting for 
Christ when He comes: for all Christians from the beginning 
have been admonished to prepare for the coming of their Lord; 
and none who in any age have complied with this admonition 
shall be put to shame. They shall see Christ, and enter with 
joy into His presence. When it is said, to them that look for 
Him shall He appear, it is not meant that He shall not appear 
to others. Every eye shall see Him. But whilst to the right- 
eous He brings salvation, to the wicked He shall appear as the 
avenger of Heaven’s insulted majesty (2 Thess. i. 8). 
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CHAPTER. X. 


A CRA RSES 1-19 prosecute the subject of the preced- 
NS, ing chapter, in which a comparison was instituted 
between the sanctuary and services of the old eco- 
nomy and the work of Christ. And an important 
additional step is now taken in the argument. Hitherto it has 
been shown that the sacrifices of bulls and goats were figures 
of our Lord’s sacrifice; and at chap. ix. 13, 14, it was affirmed 
that they sanctified to the purifying of the flesh, while His 
cleansed the conscience. Having thus cautiously prepared the 
way—for Jewish prejudices were easily alarmed—the apostle 
now proceeds positively to show that the Levitical sacrifices were 
incapable of blotting out sin. This was implied in what he had 
said, but it is now first plainly stated; and it is exhibited as 
an inference from the fact already insisted upon, that the old 
economy was a figure, and that its sacrifices were continually 
repeated (vers. 1-4). For confirmation of this inference, so 
opposed to Jewish feelings, passages are adduced from the Old 
Testament; and the apostle, commenting upon these passages, 
not only repeats what he had said about inutility of sacrifices 
(ver. 11), but also introduces the idea that it was God’s un- 
doubted purpose to abolish them (ver. 9). And he closes the 
section with again referring to the passage in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, 
already quoted and commented upon at chap. viii. 7-13. As 
employed there, that passage is made the ground of an inference 
that the Mosaic covenant has become old: as employed here, it 
is made the ground of an inference that sacrifice in particular 
is to be altogether abolished (ver. 18). 

Ver. 1. The law here mentioned denotes the Mosaic insti- 


tutions, the first covenant spoken of at chap. ix. 1. This law 
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has a shadow of good things. Already has this been shown at 
chap. viii. 5 and ix. 9-13 ; but it is here repeated, in order to be 
made the groundwork of the conclusions indicated above. ‘The 
force of cxdv the apostle illustrates by means of a contrast : 
cKdy, oi« adtiv ri eixova. The Peschito, Luther, Schmid, 
S. Capellus, Grotius, Calovius, Wolf, Boehme, and Ebrard, 
view this contrast as being the same with the contrast exhibited 
in Col. ii. 17, where the law is called cxud, and the gospel capa. 
This would make sound sense; but the objection to it is, that 
eix@y means image, and not body or substance. When coxa and 
eixov are opposed to one another, cxud means a faint outline, 
a rough sketch, such as a painter makes at the outset; and 
etx@v a complete and perfect likeness, such as the canvas ex- 
hibits when the painting is finished. In accordance with this 
distinction, Gicumenius, Gregory of Nazianzum, Cajetan, 
Calvin, Chrysostom, and Theodoret view the passage as teach- 
ing that the law exhibits but a faint shadow of heavenly bless- 
ings, while the gospel sets before us a full and clear revelation 
of them. This, however, undermines the foundation of the 
apostle’s argument ; for his purpose would not be served by . 
considering the relations of the law and of the gospel to the 
future world, but their relation to one another. Now, in so far 
as the law may be viewed as a shadow, the gospel must be con- 
sidered as the body or substance; for the thing to be proved is 
not the perfection of heaven, but the perfection of Christ’s 
sacrifice upon earth. How, then, are oxudy and eixova here 
related to one another? It is quite a mistake, though one 
almost universally fallen into, to suppose that if oxidy here 
refers to the law, e/xova must of necessity refer to the gospel. 
No such thing. What corresponds to the gospel in these clauses 
is pehAdvTov ayabGv and rpayudrov. And the apostle, looking 
to these blessings, which the law had foretold were coming, 
says that he could not describe it as having exhibited a perfect 
picture of them, but only a faint outline or shadow. Even if 
the law had contained a perfect representation of gospel bless- 
ings, it could not have supplied the place of the gospel itself. 
How poor a substitute for a man is the best painting that ever 
came from an artist’s hand! How much less, then, can the law 
pretend to do for sinners what they need, when it does not con- 
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tain even an accurate picture of spiritual blessings, but only a 
faint outline and rough sketch of them! And this view of the 
law leads directly to the conclusion that it can never make sin- 
ners perfect, as the gospel is fitted todo. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that this conclusion would not follow, if you supposed the 
apostle’s premiss to be, that the gospel was only a much better 
likeness of heavenly things than the law was. Both, in this case, 
would be inadequate to meet man’s necessities. No, the gospel 
embodies the very substance of spiritual blessings; and it is the 
law only that exhibits an image of them, and that by no means 
a complete one. The negative clause, ov« aitny ri eikéva, is 
plainly suggested to the apostle’s mind by the glorious views he 
has been giving of Christ in the preceding chapter. With his 
eyes fixed on the Saviour’s transcendent dignity, and an expia- 
tion that extended its influence back to the commencement of 
time, and onwards to the end of the world, he feels that the law, 
if it is to be called a picture of these thier only eee to be 
styled a rude draught of them. 

Those who view eixova as here denoting the gospel, while 


oxiay means the law, are under the necessity of making ped- 


Aovtav ayaOdv refer only to heavenly blessings, which narrows 
the import of the phrase too much. We have seen that in chap. 
ix. 11 it means in general the good things bestowed by Christ 
as High Priest of the church—blessings on earth and blessings 
in heaven, grace in time and glory in eternity. And here it is 
more obvious still that this must be the meaning of the words, 
for they stand as a counterpart to the law, and denote that of 
which the law was a shadow. Now the law pointed directly 
and immediately, not to heaven, but to the fulness of time, and 
to the blessings that were to come with the Messiah—redemp- 


tion, pardon, outpouring of the Spirit, and consequent prepara- 


tion for eternal life. That the good things to come here 
mentioned include spiritual blessings as enjoyed inthis world, 
is obvious from the clause which the apostle throws in before 
stating his conclusion, xat’ éviavtov, «.7.4. These words point 
out the principal respect in which the law was a shadow, viz. 
by means of its bulls and goats offered in sacrifice for the puri- 
fying of the flesh. Now what was the substance corresponding 
to these? Manifestly the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, which 
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purges the conscience from guilt, and confers a title to eternal 
life. To limit peddovtav dyaber to the glories of heaven, 
pushes out of view the relation of the law to the gospel, and 
makes the gospel itself only a picture like the law, though more 
fully and better painted. 

The sacrifices here brought into view as illustrations of the 
shadowy character of the law, are those of the great day of 
annual atonement, the most important of all Jewish offerings. 
Yet what were they? They were but a figure, a faint repre- 
sentation of the true sacrifice which the Messiah was to offer. 
They were therefore worthless in themselves. They were like 
the shadow of food to a hungry man. They were like the 
painting of a life-boat to mariners sinking in the sea. They 
spoke of pardon, but they could not bestow it. They indicated 
the need of it, but they could not supply the want. And the 
apostle, with the view of making this plain, draws attention to 
the exceeding frequency of legal offerings, so different from the 
one sacrifice of Christ described in the preceding chapter, which 
was so perfect as not to need repetition. It is well remarked 
by Tholuck, that the very structure of this clause is fitted to 
suggest the idea of a laborious and wearisome round. The 
words move in measured numbers, there is an intentional re- 
dundancy of expression: yearly, the same sacrifices, in con- 
tinuance, over and over and over again. 

Instead of Stvvatas, weighty authorities—A, C, 10, 17, 36, 
Syr., Chrys., Theod., Theophyl.—read dvvavras, which Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf adopt, though Griesbach prefers the 
common reading. With respect to the external authority for 
Svvarat, it will bear comparison with the evidence on the other 
side, and the internal evidence is altogether in its favour. With 
Svvavrae as the reading, the first clause is thrown loose from the 
construction; and you must take as the nominative the supplied ” 
nominative of mpoodpépovow, naturally enough wanting therein 
a subordinate member, they, or men, or priests, but one that 
ought to have been expressed in the case of the leading verb. 
Besides, the nominative to wpocdépovew does not so well suit 
Svvavrat, for it is the insufficiency of the law or of the sacrifices 
of which the apostle is speaking ; and in ver. 11, accordingly, 
this verb occurs in the same connection with @volac as its 
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nominative. With dvvaras as the reading, on the other hand, 
you have a clear and full and well-constructed sense, the 
nominative being 6 vduos. II pocepyouévovs means those who 
approach to God by means of the sacrifices of the law. It is 
equivalent to Aatpevovras in the next verse. TedXevdoar means 
making perfect, putting the worshipper in a right position with 
respect to God, purging the conscience from the guilt of sin: 
see chap. ix. 9. This the law could not do. The worshipper 
might be most assiduous in approaching to the altar, he might 
observe all the appointed rites; but these were incompetent to 
procure for him pardon. Ovédéore, not at all: never could 
they accomplish this. The apostle uses the present tense— 
dvvatat; because, though the law was virtually abolished, yet it 
continued to be observed in Jerusalem when he wrote, and his 
object was to withdraw the Jews from dependence upon it. 
Ver. 2. This verse contains a development of the argument 
embodied in the middle clause of the first verse. For the 
insertion of ov« after éel there is a decided preponderance of 
authority; and therefore this reading has been adopted by 
Erasmus, Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. Yet 
both readings give the same sense; for in the one case you 
must view the clause as a statement, and in the other you 
must make it a question. The latter, however, is much more 
forcible and striking, and évrel is frequently so used in questions 
(Rom. iii. 6). Here, as in chap. ix. 26, there is something to 
be supplied: since, because if the case were otherwise, if the 
sacrifices of the law really could have made the worshippers 
perfect, would they not have ceased being offered? Unques- 
tionably they would. Their object once served, they would have 
been laid aside. Who continues to sow in his field when the 
seed has taken root and is growing? Who subjects himself to 


medical treatment when his health has been completely restored? 


If the worshippers really had been purged from the guilt of 
sin by the sacrifices of the law, they would no more have ex- 
perienced the pangs of remorse, nor have felt the need of any 
further oblation. Let a perfect atonement once be made, and 
there is no more need of its repetition than there is of another 
sun to shine in the sky. Some few interpreters both retain the 


negative, and translate the verse as a statement, as if the mean- 
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jing were, that J ewish offerings, on the supposition of their being 
‘effective atonements, would have continued to be offered to the 
end of theworld. But this idea is opposed to the whole train 
of thought in the preceding chapter, where repetition is viewed 
asthe infallible mark of imperfection; and it would make the 


_/ different parts of the verse before us contradict one another. 


There is no need of eivas being supplied to mpoopepopevar, 
as many interpreters suppose. The participle is often used in 
Greek where we employ the infinitive; and it expresses the 
peculiar shade of thought, that the thing indicated by the 
participle, though connected with the action of the finite verb, 
existed independently of it. And this may furnish an explana- 
tion of the fact, that there is no verb more frequently followed 
by a participle than vavec@a. Everything that ceases must, 
have previously existed. The words before us may be well 
enough rendered, Would they not have ceased being offered, 
ceased as eee (Winer, 397.) Kexa@appévovs—or, netted 
ing to the reading contained in D, E, and adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, xexaSapicpévous—is here employed to express the idea 
already exhibited in tedesdoar. It being the effect of sacrifice 
that is described, it is plain that this word does not refer to 
sanctification, but to justification, and means being cleansed 
from the guilt of sin. One efficient sacrifice alone is needed 
for this purpose ; and the apostle’s words imply, that individuals 
who have once obtained the benefit of such a sacrifice are 
placed in a position of security. Their sins are for ever 
pardoned. Once for all they are purged from guilt; and if 
they have a right view of their state, they can no more be 
agonized with the consciousness of sin. The apostle does not 
mean to say that persons really pardoned will lose the con- 
sciousness of having been guilty, or will be perfectly free from 
sins and shortcomings in days to come, but only that they will 
not again fall back into the position of unpardoned sinners, to 
be burdened with a load of guilt which they cannot throw off. 
There is no true purgation of conscience but that which is 
abiding in its effects, and prepares the individual for serving 
the living God in spirit and in truth (chap. ix. 14). 

Ver. 3. This verse points out how much the Mosaic sacri- 
fices differed from such a perfect sacrifice as he had supposed 
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in the preceding verse. Not only did they not do for the 
worshippers what is there described, dAAd, but, on the contrary, 
by their continued repetition they rather excited and ‘perpetuated 
the consciousness of sin. They reminded the worshippers of 
their guilt as still existing, and needing expiation. True, even 
under the gospel we are reminded of our sins. But the cases 
are widely different. The sacrifices of the law brought sins 
to remembrance as not yet sufficiently atoned for,—every new 
sacrifice making the worshippers feel that former sacrifices had 
not fully answered their end. Any efficacy they had, had all 
been expended within a limited space, and the burden of guilt 
still remained upon the conscience. There had not been re- 
ceived a full, free, and irrevocable pardon. How different is it 
with the remembrance of sins which believers have under the 
gospel! Their gratitude for the marvellous mercy they have 
received is stirred up by it; and they know that the expiation 
to which they are trusting can never lose its power. The 
apostle is not to be understood as meaning that the sins of the 
current year only were brought to mind by the Levitical offer- 
ings, as if all former sins had been quite cancelled. Sacrifices 
of slain beasts only sanctified to the purifying of the flesh (chap. 
ix. 13), removing social and ecclesiastical disabilities ; but they 
never at any time made real expiation of inward guilt. They 
were therefore fitted, as often as they were offered, to remind 
the worshippers of all their sins, to renew the sad thought of 
their accumulated offences. The yearly slaying of bulls and 
goats exhibited to their view the penal death which as sinners 
they merited; and in so far as any of them really were 
pardoned, it was on the ground of what the Messiah was to 
do, whom true believers were enabled with more or less dis- 
tinctness to recognise as foreshadowed by the services of the 


‘law. Philo (de vita Mosis, lib. iii. p. 669) uses a phrase exactly 


similar to the apostle’s language, though applied by him only 
to impenitent and unreformed transgressors: @volas Kali edyal 
ov Wow apapTnudtoy adr vrouwnow épydfovrar. M‘Lean’s 
idea, that it is God’s remembrance the apostle is referring to, 
is inconsistent with the contrast plainly made between pndcuiav 
cuveldnow apaptiav and avdpynows auaptiav. The meaning 
is, in them, or by them, @vaias understood: there is a yearly 
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remembrance on the part of the sinner of his sins. His con- 
science is not freed by them from the burden of guilt. 

Ver.4. What is shown in the preceding verses regarding the 
inadequacy of the Levitical offerings, from their continual repe- 
tition, is confirmed in this verse by an argument grounded upon 
the nature of things. Expiation by the blood of slain beasts is 
impossible. This position is laid down by the apostle as one that 
appeals to our common sense, and that carries its evidence to a 
considerate mind in the very terms of it. A brute beast taken 
by force, pierced with the sacrificial knife, dying as its blood 
flows out, itself all the while unconscious of what is going on! 
How, in the nature of things, can such a service expiate the 
guilt of rational and responsible beings? The means and the 
end are utterly disproportioned to one another. There is no 
correspondence between them. Just as rationally might you 
employ the animal to perform the various duties incumbent 
upon you in life. No; the blood of slain beasts never can ex- 
piate guilt, never did, never will. The thing is impossible. It 
was mere ceremonial purification the ancient sacrifices effected ; 
but they did nothing to remove the guilt or to cut off the eternal 
consequences of sin. These ends, common sense must allow, 
could only be attained, if attained at all, by such a sacrifice as 
the apostle had described at ix. 14—the sacrifice of the incar- 
nate Son of God, who, having power over His own life, offered 
Himself with the full consent of His own will, and brought 
means into operation for the moral renovation of mankind, that 
with pure consciences they might serve the living God. 

"Agaipetv dpaptias has the same meaning as srepiedeiy 
apaptias in x. 11, and eis abérnow dpaprias in ix. 26. It 
denotes to put away sins, to expiate their guilt, to render satis- 
faction to justice for them, so as to secure the pardon and 
acceptance of the sinner. 

Ver. 5. What is affirmed in ver. 4 is the boldest statement 
the apostle has yet ventured to make. He has indeed said in 
chap. ix. 13 what implied as much, viz. that sacrifices of slain 
beasts sanctified to the purifying of the flesh ; but here he posi- 
tively declares that they had no power at all to purge the con- 
science. The thing was impossible. He has advanced with 
great caution, so as not unnecessarily to excite prejudice; but 
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he now feels he has ‘said something that would give extreme 
offence to Jewish minds, and therefore he considers it necessary 
to fortify his position by appealing to the authority of the Old 
Testament. He first adduces a passage from Ps. xl. 6—8, 
where sacrifices, and offerings, and burnt-offerings are spoken 
of as not in themselves acceptable to God, or fitted to propitiate 
His favour, and where another method is indicated as that by 
which this great object was to be accomplished. 

The fact that the apostle cites this psalm, and puts the words 
of it in the mouth of the Messiah, shows it was designed as a 
prediction of Christ. It is quite inconsistent with the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, to suppose that the psalm originally 
referred only to David, and that the apostle, finding some por- 
tions of it suitable to his purpose, made a use of them which had 
never been contemplated before. In this case his argument 
would have no force. He would only be trifling with his 
readers. Our Lord’s own statement, that in the Psalms, as well 
as in the law of Moses and in the prophets, there were things 
written concerning Him (Luke xxiv. 44), warrants us to look 
for Messianic psalms, and not for one or two merely, but for a 
considerable number. Now, if there are Messianic psalms, who 
can mark them out to us so well as the apostles? Surely their 
application of a psalm to Christ is the best of all evidence that 
it is a Messianic psalm. Hengstenberg, however, maintains 
(Comm. tuber die Psal. ii. 823) that the fortieth Psalm refers 
only to David, and denies that the quotation of it in Hebrews 
warrants any other conclusion. His argument is to the follow- 
ing effect: that a double element was embraced in the sin-offer- 
ings of the law, viz. what man did in offering them, and what 
God granted in receiving them. In both these respects they 
were figurative merely. The obligation of man was only 
pictured by them, but not fulfilled; and so equally reconciliation 
was only represented by them, but not bestowed. The psalm 
therefore, concludes Hengstenberg, though wholly Davidic, fur- 
nishes a clear proof of the principle laid down by the apostle in 
Heb. x. 4; and he could not have found in the Old Testament 
another passage more suitable to his purpose. But this reason- 
ing, even were it without a single flaw, is quite aside from the 
question. The argument for the Messianic application of the 
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psalm is, not that it is fitted to prove the inefficiency of animal 
sacrifices, but that it is represented by the apostle as uttered in 
the person of Christ. It is not the use of the psalm suggested 
by Hengstenberg that in reality is made, but a very different 
one; and it admits of no doubt, that, according to the apostle’s 
view, the argument is far more direct, and complete, and con- 
clusive. The argument, as it is represented by Hengstenberg, is 
not conclusive to the extent to which it is carried in our text. 
It is only conclusive negatively against the efficiency of animal 
sacrifices; but it is not conclusive positively for the sacrifice of 
Christ, as the thing to be substituted in their room, according to 
the apostle’s view. You have the taking away of the first (see 
ver. 9), but you have no establishment of the second. Nay, 
not only does Hengstenberg’s view of the psalm not carry you 
all the length to which the apostle goes, but it leads you into 
positive error at the point where you stop short. For if the 
psalm is descriptive of David only, and not at all of Christ, then, 
as it is David’s doing of the will of God that is represented as 
coming in the room of burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, and 
as no one will pretend that David ever made an actual expia- 
tion, you are shut up to the conclusion that it is the sinner’s own 
personal obedience that is the proper substitute for sacrifice ; and 
this conclusion the apostle ought to have drawn. But this is not 
the doctrine of Scripture. True; obedience is better than all 
whole burnt-offerings ; but it is not man’s own obedience that 
is to occupy the place of burnt-offerings. The apostle’s view of 
the psalm is, that it points out Christ’s doing of the will of God 
by the offering of Himself in sacrifice as the thing which was to 
supply the place of the inefficient offerings of the law. It must 
therefore have been designed from the first as a prediction, not 
only negatively of the abolition of the sacrifices and offerings of 
the law, but also positively of the substitution of Christ in their 
room; otherwise the apostle stands convicted of having mis- 
applied the word of God. 

Are we then to suppose that the whole of the fortieth Psalm. 
refers to Christ? This conclusion cannot well be avoided, for it 
runs in the same person from beginning to end, and no indica- 
tion is given of a change of subject. Are we then to exclude all 
reference to David himself? Not exactly so. The predictions of 
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the book of Psalms seem all to rise up out of the psalmist’s own 
experience as their groundwork. The circumstances and events 
of his life, the feelings and sentiments of his heart, the persecu- 
tions to which he was exposed, and the throne upon which he 
sat, form a basis upon which his mind, elevated by the Spirit 
of God, rears a superstructure of Messianic predictions. The 
machinery is all suggested by his own condition. The feelings 
expressed are such as he himself has experienced. And thus it 
happens, that in the most thoroughly Messianic psalms there are 
some things which admit of application to David himself; for 
Christ and His people resemble one another in a variety of 
particulars. There are other things, however, which, as Peter 
affirms (Acts ii. 29-31), do not bear to be applied to any but 
the Messiah Himself; the Psalmist in uttering them having 
been elevated by the Spirit of God to a point far above his own 
individual position. The whole of the psalm is descriptive of 
Christ ; but it takes its colouring, it borrows its imagery, from 
the experiences, and trials, and sorrows of David. 

There is one verse of this psalm which seems to furnish a 
strong argument against the idea of its being Messianic, viz. 
ver. 12: “Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I 
am not able to look up; they are more than the hairs of mine 
head, therefore my heart faileth me.” To this objection it is 
replied by some, that }\¥ means not only iniquity, but also the 
punishment of sin, calamity, wretchedness (See Ges. Thesaurus, 
p- 1000), and that this latter meaning ought to be assigned to 
it in the verse under consideration. This is the view taken by 
S. Capellus, who translates ‘DAY, pwnas meas. But even though 
you retain the more common signification of the word, it does 
not furnish an objection of much force against the Messianic 
interpretation of the psalm. For what must such words as you 
find in ver. 12 mean in the mouth of Christ, but the iniquities 
which He has taken upon Him? They are not His own sins, 
but the sins of others laid to His charge. They are His by 
imputation ; they are reckoned to Him, and He willingly takes 
the burden. Hence in 2 Cor. v. 21 He is said to be made sin 
for us, though He knew no sin Himself. And there is another 
consideration, which makes it plain that even the 12th verse 
of the fortieth Psalm does not describe David’s own case, but 
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refers, like the rest of the psalm, to the Messiah; and that is 
the circumstance that there is no prayer for pardon intro- 
duced after the mention of iniquities innumerable like the 
hairs of the head. Now, one cannot help thinking, that if the 
Psalmist had been speaking of himself only, he would have sup- 
plicated, as in other such cases, the forgiveness of the sins he 
was confessing. 

Vers. 5-10. The passage quoted by the apostle in vers. 5-7 
is put into the mouth of Christ, and it is said to be spoken by 
Him when cicepydopuevos eis Tov Kdcuov. To the common idea 
that these words refer to the birth of Christ, it has been objected, 
that there are many things in the psalm, both before and after 
what is quoted, which can only be explained of what happened 
during our Lord’s abode upon earth; and therefore it has been 
supposed, that the introductory clause used by the apostle must 
be applied to the commencement of His public ministry. But 
though the fortieth Psalm, taken as a whole, plainly refers to the 
period of Christ’s deepest suffering and distress, yet this does not 
hinder the application of the verses quoted to the time of His 
advent; for in them he looks back to an earlier period. ‘“ Sacri- 
fice and offermg Thou didst not desire; then said I, Lo, I 
come.” When said He this? Before the suffering state began 
which the psalm describes. We must understand the apostle’s 
words, therefore, to refer literally to His coming into the world, 
and not to His entrance upon public life. 

The various offerings mentioned, Ouvciav xal mpoodopar, 
OAoKavToOmaTa Kal mepl duaptias, are designed to describe the 
Levitical sacrifices as a whole. QOvodav is the translation of 3}, 
which means a bloody sacrifice in general, but also sometimes 
specifically a peace-offering ; and this must be the meaning here, 
as other kinds of sacrifices are mentioned. IIpocdopav, repre- 
senting 73, denotes a meat-offering, an offering of the fruits of 
the earth. “Odoxavtduata and epi dpaptias, corresponding, 
the one to ndiy, and the other to NOM, mean burnt-offerings or 
holocausts, and sin-offerings. The Greek Tepl dpaptias is 
elliptical, @vcia requiring to be supplied. 

The last clause of ver. 5 exhibits a singular deviation from 
the original Hebrew: » ma Dts. These words are rendered 
in the Septuagint cdpa dé xarnpticw .o1, and the apostle adopts 
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this rendering. Now what is the meaning of the clause as it 
stands in the book of Psalms? It was long the prevailing idea 
that it contained an allusion to the practice described in Ex. xxi. 
6, Deut. xv. 17, of boring the ear of a servant, in token that he 
was to be a servant to his master for life; and its meaning was 
thus supposed to be, “ Thou hast bored mine ears; Thou hast 
made me Thy servant perpetually.” To this view, however, it 
may be objected, that it was only one ear that was perforated in 
the case referred to. It is quite a different verb, too, viz. YS, 
that is employed in Exodus to describe the process. Had the 
Psalmist intended to make an allusion to the ancient rite in 
question, he would doubtless have employed the very words 
used in the description of it. Besides, 73 rather signifies to 
dig, to excavate, than to bore. It is now generally supposed, 
therefore, that the words of the Psalmist are rather analogous 
to such expressions as these, in Isa. 1. 5, ft& ” nnB; and in 1 Sam. 
xx. 2, ‘JIS nen, and mean, “ Thou hast opened ears to me; Thou 
hast made me Thy willing and obedient servant.” 173, however, 
is a much stronger word than either M5 or nea; and therefore it 
may be made a question whether it refers, as these two words 
always do, to the removal of obstructions which have impeded 
hearing, or whether.it has not rather been designedly chosen to 
describe the original excavation of ears, the first construction or 
making of them. When this word, for example, is applied to a 
ditch, it does not mean gathering out rubbish that has fallen 
into it, but it means digging itso as to make a ditch where there 
was none before. And, on the same principle, the words before 
us must mean, “ Thou hast dug out ears for me—Thou hast made 
me a being with human ears—Thou hast made me a man;” and 
the inference from this is, that there is a consequent obligation 
to do the will of God: “ Thou hast given to me powers, organs, 
and faculties; and the employment of these according to Thy 
will is a duty incumbent upon me.” 

Various methods have been tried to account for the difference 
between the Greek and Hebrew texts. Some have supposed 
that the apostle of his own accord wrote o@ua instead of ria 
or @ra, and that the Septuagint was afterwards altered to bring 
it into agreement with him. But this view is altogether inad- 
missible; for there is no evidence to show that @ra was known 
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as a reading before the days of Irenzeus ; and it is quite incon- 
ceivable, that when the Septuagint was so much in the hands 
of Jews, its true reading could be displaced by one from the 
Christian Scriptures. We are shut up, therefore, to the con- 
clusion, that oda was the original reading of the Septuagint, 
and that the apostle took his reading from it. Others have 
imagined that the Septuagint reading corresponds to what 
originally stood in the Hebrew text; and that the Hebrew word 
was altered by.the Jews after the days of Christ, in order to 
weaken the testimony borne to His Messiahship by the Old 
Testament. Peirce suggests 43 18, then a body, as what may 
have been the original reading; and others have conjectured 
DY, bones. But if either of these readings, or any, other, had 
been the original one, it is quite incredible that it would have 
disappeared from every copy at so late a period, and not a trace 
of it have ever afterwards been seen. All authority, then, goes 
to prove that DIN is the true Hebrew reading, and cama the 
true Greek one. The question, therefore, comes back upon us, 
Why did the Seventy deviate from the text which they had 
before them? Perhaps they might imagine that the phrase 
employed in the psalm was not quite clear and intelligible ; and 
viewing it as a figurative expression, where part was put for the 
whole, their object might be to resolve the figure. And in fact 
their version expresses substantially the same idea as the Hebrew 
text, only somewhat more fully. What says the Hebrew? 
“ Thou hast dug out ears for me—Thou hast made me a being 
with human ears—Thou hast made me a man.” What says the 
Greek? “ Thou hast organized a body for me.” The two ex- 
pressions coincide perfectly as to their essential meaning. The 
possession of human ears, the possession of a human body, 
obliges to the service of God: all powers received from the 
Most High ought to be employed in doing His will. Accord- 
ingly we are told in Phil. ii. 7, that Christ’s being made in the 
likeness of men, was equivalent to His taking upon Him the 
form of a servant; and in Matt. xx. 28, we hear Him saying to 
His disciples, ‘“‘ Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant ; even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
Our Lord received human ears from God, or, which is the same 
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thing, He received a human body from God; and it is His 
own frequent declaration, that He was sent not to do His own 
will, but the will of His Father in heaven. “I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day” (John ix. 4), 

It has been made a question, whether the occurrence of the 
word o@ya in the passage, as exhibited in the Septuagint, is not 
the apostle’s main reason for citing it, and whether it would 
have equally answered his purpose if @7a had been the render- 
ing there made. Doubtless it would have served his purpose as 
really, though not perhaps so obviously. His object is to show 
that burnt-offerings and sin-offerings never had the power of 
propitiating God’s favour, but that this end only could be 
accomplished by Christ’s doing the will of God. Each man’s 
own obedience, if it were perfect, would be the true offering 
for him to present to God. But this offering, in the case of no 
man, is without spot and blemish; and therefore in the case of 
no man can it be accepted as satisfactory. Christ, therefore, 
became our substitute ; and His work was to do what we could 
not accomplish—to yield a perfect obedience to God in our 
nature. His ear was ever attentive to His Father’s voice; it 
was His meat and His drink to do His Father’s will. And 
accordingly the apostle has already (Heb. v. 7-9) exhibited His 


perfect obedience, amid sorrows and distresses pressing heavily 


upon Him, as the substantial essence of His propitiation. It 
was not obedience simply, however, that was necessary, but 
obedience unto death—to the effusion of His blood; and the 
apostle accordingly declares, that the will of God was accom- 


plished by Him through the offering of His body once for all. 


f 


Now the question is, whether such an idea as this could have 
been gathered from the psalm, as it stands in the Hebrew text. 
Undoubtedly, when capa is used, the idea strikes you more 
readily, for you infer at once that the Saviour’s body was to take 
the place of burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, and that it 
must therefore suffer a violent death, as they did. But even 
with @r/a as the reading, you would come to the same conclusion, 
though more slowly ; for, after finding that the Messiah’s doing 
of the will of God was represented as the true propitiation, and 
not slain beasts, you would at once start the question, How could 
there be any analogy between the slaughter of these beasts and 
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Christ’s doing of the will of God, unless that will required that 

He should die like them? His doing of the will of God is 
represented as putting an end to burnt-offerings and sin-offer- 
ings; and therefore plainly it is implied that He Himself takes 
their place. If obedience on His part, short of death, would have 
sufficed, then how came these animal sacrifices to be instituted 
by God at all? If you say they were instituted simply to 
exhibit the doom which sin merits, then the necessity for them 
would have been as great now as ever. They have ceased, how- 
ever, because all they taught in reference to the demerit of sin 
has been far more impressively taught in the person of Christ 
dying as a victim upon the accursed tree. They have ceased, 
because supplanted by Him ; and in His human body received 
from God He has made a real expiation, to which they stood in 
the relation of types and shadows. This is the doctrine of the 
psalm, whether you follow the Hebrew text or the Septuagint 
translation quoted by the apostle. 

The clause év xeparidu BiBriov yéypartas rept euod re- 
quires some consideration. Doubtless in the psalm MED "NPIW 
denotes roll or volume of the book, so designated from being 
rolled round a cylinder, which is also the etymology of our own 
word volume; and xedarids Bi8riov must be viewed as desig- 
nating the same thing, though: cedadAls itself primarily refers 
to the knob or extremity of the stick round which the parch- 
ments circled. Some have imagined that the phrase here means 
commencement of the book, or chapter of the book; but this is 
gratuitously to place the seventy translators at variance with 
their original. Not even in classic Greek is xehadts the word 
employed to denote chapter, but xepddravov (Steph. Thes. 4912). 
The book here mentioned must be viewed as denoting particularly 
the Pentateuch, because in the days of David, who penned this 
passage, hardly any more of the Old Testament was written. 
The meaning of yéyparras wept éuod admits of no doubt. It 
indicates that something was written in the Pentateuch regard- 
ing, or concerning, the person spoken of. But Hengstenberg 
maintains that the meaning of the corresponding Hebrew words 
is altogether different—that by 31N3 must signify that which is 
prescribed to me, or laid down in the Jaw as my duty. In 

: defence of this rendering he appeals to 2 Kings xxii. 13, where 
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the analogous phrase aidy 3n37 occurs: “ Because our fathers 
have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to do accord- 
ing unto all that which is written to us,” or prescribed to us. 
And he fortifies this conclusion by referring to Josh. i. 7 and 
1 Kings ii. 3; but these two passages have no bearing upon the 
question, because the phraseology is altogether different: they 
only show that the Pentateuch contains moral prescriptions, 
which no one denies. Gesenius takes the same view as Heng- 
stenberg, not indeed of the whole sentence, but of the clause 
under consideration ; and so does Rosenmiiller. Now it must be 
allowed that in 2 Kings xxii. 13 Sy does bear most naturally 
the signification assigned to it by these distinguished critics ; 
but it is equally true that, in connection with verbs of speaking, 
writing, and knowing, it bears several other significations. It 
is applied to designate the material upon which you write, be it 
parchment or stone, as in Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20, Ex. xxxiv. 1. It 
is also employed to mark out the party to whom you send a 
communication, whether it prescribes anything to him or not, 
as in 2 Chron. xxx. 1, Ezraiv. 7. And it is likewise used to 
describe the subject, be it person or thing, about which or con- 
cerning which communication is made. Of this last significa- 
tion you have undoubted examples, as Gesenius himself allows, 
in Judg. ix. 3, “‘ And the brethren of his mother spake YOY, re- 
garding him;” in 1 Kings vy. 13 (iv. 33), “ Solomon spake 
pryynroy, concerning trees :” see also Gen. xli. 15, Job xxx. 16; 
and others might be produced. Now this is the signification which 
the LX X. have assigned to Sy in the clause before us, and the 
apostle has taken the same signification; and why should it not 
be adopted? Rabbi Solomon takes this view, though he sup- 
poses the psalm to refer to David himself and the children of 
Israel; and in order to show that something has been written 
concerning them in the Pentateuch, he quotes the passage 
(Ex. xxiv. 7) where they are introduced as saying, “ All that 
the Lord God hath said we will do, and be obedient.” Aben- 
Ezra translates the words in the same manner, though he 
applies them only to David himself; and with the view of 
explaining them, supposes that the Psalmist in the time of his 
affliction had vowed a vow, and caused it to be recorded, and 
that this record is the book to which allusion is made (Thesaurus 
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Theologico-Philologicus, tom. i. p. 622). What, then, is the 
reason for giving a new translation of these words? The 
reason is not philological, but theological.. The reason is, the 
supposition that the psalm relates only to David himself, and 
not at all to the Messiah; and there is a difficulty felt in point- 
ing out where anything is said regarding David in the Pen- 
tateuch. But this reason vanishes whenever you allow the 
Messiah to be the subject of the psalm; and the translation 
given by the L XX. is sufficient to prove that this view prevailed 
long before the days of the apostle. Nay, I am persuaded that 
the original Hebrew phrase, not to speak of the Seventy’s trans- 
lation, of itself supplies a powerful argument in support of the 
Messianic interpretation. For conceive the psalm to be purely 
Davidic, and is there not something presumptuous in David’s 
singling himself out from all other Jews, as if he first did the 
will of God, or did it in a way reached by none of his predeces- 
sors,—as if, moreover, the book of the law was addressed to him 
more than to the rest of God’s people?. The graphic language, 
“Lo, I come,” manifestly points to a greater than David; and 
the phrase by 2N3, well translated yéypamrau rept éuod, declares 
the fact that something had been written regarding the per- 
sonage spoken of in the Pentateuch. And as if to confirm the 
view given by the Septuagint, and to warrant the apostle’s 
adoption of it, our Lord Himself speaks in Luke xxiv. 44 of 
the things yeypaupéva rept éwod, written concerning me, in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms. And if 
it be asked, where are those things about Christ in the books of 
Moses specially referred to in the passage we are considering ? 
the answer is, that you have them in the promises given to our 
first parents, and repeated more fully and clearly to Abraham ; 
and you have them also in the sacrifices and ceremonial rites 
instituted by Moses, which were all prefigurations of the great 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. It is a most unfounded assertion, 
surely, that even the apostles do not represent the Levitical 
offerings as types of the sacrifice of Christ, but only take 
occasion from them to exhibit Him as a high priest, and His 
death as an expiatory sacrifice (Ernesti, p. 825). The whole 
Epistle to the Hebrews exclaims against such a statement. 
What are the five last chapters we have been considering, but 
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a minute and laboured ‘comparison of the one with the other ? 
And what do the words cxd and mapaBory and dvtirumos 
mean, but that the former were shadows and likenesses and 
prefigurative types of the latter? And what evidence have 
we that the Jews took such a view of their own sacrificial 
offerings? Doubtless multitudes of them did not take it, but 
rested in the law, as of itself sufficient to save them. But this 
was their great mistake, and what led them to reject the 
promised Deliverer when He came. The true question is, 
What view did the Old Testament warrant pious Israelites to 
form? Did it not, while prescribing animal sacrifices, speak 
of them in disparaging terms, as not sufficient to satisfy God, 
as in the fortieth Psalm? Did it not, while describing these 
offerings as presented on account of sins, declare that it was 
the Great Deliverer who was to turn away unrighteousness 
from Jacob ? 

Did it not, while requiring the sins of the people to be con- 
fessed over the sacrifices, and thus laid upon them, describe the 
Messiah as having the iniquity of us all laid upon Him? (Isa. 
lini. 6.) Did it not, whilst appointing the animals offered in 
sacrifice to be slain, that their blood might gush out, represent 
the Messiah as wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities, and brought as a lamb to the slaughter? (Isa. lili. 5, 
7.) In the Old Testament itself the prefigurative character of 
animal sacrifices is not obscurely taught ; and when the apostle 
reasoned from them to Christ, as in the chapter before us, he 
was not making bare assertions of his own, but he was proceed- 
ing upon principles which well-instructed Jews could not but 
acknowledge to themselves had a basis in their own Scriptures. 
If the analogies he points out had been purely his own invention, 
a mere afterthought, his arguments could not possibly have 
made the smallest impression upon any Jewish mind. Fanciful 
analogies may have weight with parties already convinced, but 
they are mere chaff as addressed to a real opponent. 

The part of the psalm that is quoted in ver. 7 is thrown 
into a different shape by the apostle. He makes tod movjcas 
dependent upon jw ; whereas in the Septuagint it is governed 
by a word coming after, %8ovd7Onv, which the apostle omits. 
This change of construction, however, does not make the 
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smallest change upon the sense; and the reason, doubtless, why 
it was made, was that no more of the psalm might be quoted 
than was really necessary to the purpose in hand. 

In vers. 8 and 9 the apostle repeats the quotation, that his 
readers might deliberately consider it, and that he might make 
it the ground of an important inference bearing upon his sub- 
ject. It has been remarked, that in repeating it he leaves out 
the word ca, and all that clause containing it, as if to indi- 
cate that his conclusion did not rest specially upon that word, but 
upon the general sense of the whole passage. And what is 
meant by dvaipel 76 mp@tov? He, that is, Christ, coming into - 
the world, taketh away the first. What is meant by the first ? 
It is the sacrifices, and offerings, and burnt-offerings, and offer- 
ings for sin. These the Saviour abolished, as was predicted 
in the book of Psalms. Their abolition is one thing which 
David foretold. They are abrogated. They are no longer 
binding. Their day lasted from Moses to Christ, but it is now 
gone for ever. And what is meant by the second? Plainly it 
is Christ’s doing of the will of God. This He substituted in 
the room of all the ancient sacrifices. They continued in force 
till He came, but now He is the only medium of access to God. 
That the doing of the will of God includes not only the Saviour’s 
active obedience all His life through, but also His passive obe- 
dience, or His obedience unto death, we have already shown ; 
and the apostle, in ver. 10, takes care to draw special attention 

; to this circumstance. Thus it appeared that, even in the days 
of David, intimation had been given of a new order of things to 
be established by the Messiah, involving the abolition of the old 
sacrifices, and the substitution of another of superior efficacy. 

Ver. 10. This verse shows how the will of God stood con- 
nected with the expiation of man’s guilt. Plainly it is the will 
of God as carried into effect by Christ that is meant. And the 
special act of obedience on the part of Christ that is brought 
into view is His submission to death, not as exclusive of His 
life of holy obedience, but as the culminating point of it, and 
that without which all the rest would have failed to accomplish 
what man’s exigencies required. We have already seen that 
the contrast presented in the psalm between sacrifices of bulls 
and goats, and the Messiah doing the will of God, can only be 
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accounted for on the supposition that that will included His 
taking their place, and doing something to which their slaughter 
bore a resemblance. But what likeness is there between the 
death of a brute beast and morality in human life? You get 
no likeness until you, bring into view the Saviour’s violent death 
upon the cross. It has been well remarked, that év and 8a are 
here used with marked propriety; év pointing out God’s will as 
the original ground and source of the scheme of redemption, 
and 6a indicating the channel through which the divine pur- 
pose was carried into effect. And this is conformable with all 
the other representations of Scripture on the subject, which 
‘never countenance the false though not uncommon idea, that 
it was Christ’s death which first produced favourable feelings 
towards man in the divine mind. On the contrary, Christ’s 
death itself was a fruit of God’s love. “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
divine will or purpose stood first in the order of causation, as is 
also declared in Eph. i. 5, 9, 11, 2 Tim. i. 9; then Christ’s 
obedience unto death comes in as a remedial measure, its special 
purpose being to meet the claims of the broken law; and lastly, 
there are the blessings of redemption, pardon, and acceptance 
flowing through that death to believers. ‘H-ysacpévos expresses 
the same idea as xexafappévous in ver. 2, and xafapue? in chap. 
ix. 14; and being employed to describe what immediately results 
from the sacrifice of Christ, these words do not refer to the 
inward change denominated sanctification, but to the removal 
of guilt from the conscience. They are both employed in the 
Septuagint as renderings of the Hebrew word 153, whose appro- 
priate meaning is to expiate, to make atonement for an offence. 
Through the offering of Christ's body we have atonement made 
-for us. Our sins are blotted out, and we are dedicated to God’s 
service. It is Christ’s sacrifice that reconciles us to God, and 
brings us into the position of accepted children, to be guided by 
His Spirit, and prepared by His grace for eternal life. ‘Hyvac- 
pevor éopev, as a perfect tense, does not express something taking 
place at all times: we are sanctified or reconciled by Christ’s 
offering; as if the meaning were, generation after generation 
sinners are thus brought to God. To express this idea a present 
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tense would have been employed, dyatomevol écpev or ayato- 
pea. The words actually used by the apostle must mean: 
either, we Christians have been reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, and so are now His people; or, we sinners of man- 
kind have had expiation made for us by Christ, and so are now 
invited to repentance. The use of the first person, which must 
include the apostle himself, seems to decide in favour of the 
former view. It has been made a question whether épama& 
should be understood as qualifying *ryvacpévos eopev or Tpoo- 
dopas. This is a question of no moment, for the meaning 1s 
the same in either case; and, in fact, both collocations of words 
are actually made by the apostle. In the 2d verse aza€ is con- 
joined with cexaOappévous, which means the same as 7yiacpévor; 
and in chap. ix. 28, &ra£ is coupled with zpoceveyOeis, which 
expresses the same idea as mpoodopas. ‘The arrangement of the 
words, however, certainly favours the idea that ébdwa£ here 
qualifies mpoogopds; and the same idea is confirmed by what 
follows: for the apostle, as if starting from the word épdaé, 
immediately proceeds to exhibit the one sacrifice of Christ, in 
contrast with the numerous offerings that were presented day 
after day by the Levitical priests. 

Vers. 11-18. On account of the great importance of the 
subject, the apostle renews the comparison already made between 
Christ and the Levitical priests ; and he does so with the view 
of preparing the way for another citation from the Old Testa- 
ment confirmatory of his doctrine. This renewed comparison is 
made in vers. 11-14; and the passage is quoted, and a conclu- 
sion drawn from it, in vers. 15-18. 

Vers. 11, 12. Kai connects the whole section (vers. 11-14) 
with what goes before, and points back particularly to ébdzaé. 
It is a re-statement of what is embodied in that word that fol- 
lows. Yet the connection is not such that «at can be rendered 
namely, as Tholuck proposes. True, it does not introduce a 
new thought, but it introduces the old thought in new aspects. 
Two readings are found in ver. 11, viz. dpysepeds and (epeds, 
both supported by weighty authorities, and both having de- 
fenders among modern critics. How dpysepeds should have 
come to be substituted in the room of ‘epeds we can imagine, 
seeing it is the high priest of whom the apostle has chiefly been 
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speaking, and the very phrase here employed occurs in chap. 
v. 1, vii. 3; but if doysepeds was the original reading, it is not 
so easy to conceive how it should have collapsed into (epevs. 
Besides, as the apostle has taken car évvavrov in its definite 
sense of yearly in the preceding sections, speaking of the high 
priest, chap. ix. 25, x. 1, it is requisite to understand xa? 
npépav in this verse as literally meaning daily; and of course in 
this case ‘epeds is the only proper reading, for it was the ordi- 
nary priests who performed the daily ministrations. It is true 
that xa? separ is used in chap. vii. 27 with regard to the high 
priest, but there is no contrast there to prevent it from receiving 
the more general meaning of continually. |The specific feature 
of the section on which we are now entering is, that it is not 
the high priest in particular, but the priests in general, the 
whole priestly order, who are now brought upon the stage; and 
it is shown with regard to them all, that the offerings which they 
presented of one kind or another every day were inefficient, 
and that Christ’s one offering of Himself took the place of all 
ancient sacrifices, and perfectly accomplished what they only 
foreshadowed. 

Another peculiarity of the comparison instituted in this 
section lies in the reference that is made to the posture of the 
priests mentioned. It is indeed said by De Wette, that éornxe 
Nectoupyav simply describes the ministry or work of the priests ; 
and that in Deut. i. 38, x. 8, Judg. xx. 28, the word “standing” 
is so employed. But even in those passages the standing is 
mentioned separately from the service—“ stand before the Lord 
to minister,” and therefore means not the service itself, but the 
posture in which it was performed; and as the apostle also uses 
two words, we cannot doubt that it is his purpose to draw 
special attention to the attitude of the ministering priests. And, 
accordingly, when he speaks of Christ in ver. 12, he tells us 
that He sat down,—a striking contrast, and one which throws 
light upon the character of the two priesthoods. ‘The posture 
of the Jewish priests, as compared with that of Christ, indicated 
inferiority, and not only so, but also and chiefly uncompleted 
service ; whereas the sitting down of Christ was a token of the 
full accomplishment of His work, and the consequent dignity to 
which He was raised. De Wette calls in question the view 
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which has prevailed regarding these expressions from the days 
of Chrysostom downwards, that they indicate, the one a position 
of servitude, and the other of rule or government; and he says 
they only mean, on the one hand, continuation of priestly work, 
and on the other, cessation from priestly work. This is true so 
far as it goes. But the appearance of Christ, and more parti- 
cularly the sitting down of Christ at the right hand of God, was 
more than His ceasing to offer sacrifice. It was the reward of 
the perfect accomplishment of His work, and the token of the 
acceptance of His sacrifice. “ Because He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, therefore God hath highly 


exalted Him” (Phil. ii. 9). His session at the right hand of | 


God denotes His participation in the rule of the universe. And 
the argument against this view founded by De Wette upon the 
following verse, that it only indicates rest and quiet expectation, 
is amply refuted by what Paul says in 1 Cor. xv. 25, comment- 
ing upon these same words of Ps. cx. 1: “For He must reign till 
He hath put all enemies under His feet.” Reigning and sitting 
at God’s right hand are in the apostle’s view one and the same 
thing. If Christ sits, it isa throne He sits upon, and not a mere 
place of rest. Carpzov is right in placing the main stress upon 
Ka? jpuépav and troAdaxus in ver. 11, frequency of repetition in 
the case of the Jewish offerings being the substance and heart 
of the argument; and the statement here made regarding priests 
in general, is the same as that made in chap. ix. 25 regarding 
the high priest in particular. The repetition of their offerings 
proved their inefficiency, and they were such, airuves, as could 
not take away sin. ITepvedeiv has the same meaning as adaupely 
in ver. 4, only it is a stronger word, meaning to take away all 
round, to take away completely. 

There are two readings in ver. 12, viz. avtds and ovTos, both 
supported by numerous and weighty authorities. Griesbach 
retains avrds, but he regards the evidence for ofros as being 
equal, if not superior ; and Lachmann admits this reading into 
the text. Odros is the more easy reading; but for that very 
reason one sees how it might originate, as a simplification of 
abtos. If you adopt obdros, then you must translate it, “this 
Priest,” as forming a contrast to mds éepeds in the preceding 
verse. But if you retain adrds, “Himself,” then certainly it 
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does appear to be used here with something of that emphasis 
with which it was applied by the disciples of Pythagoras to 
their master. True, there is no difficulty in ascertaining from 
the connection who is meant, but that does not alter the fact 
that adros in the nominative always means, not “he” simply, 
but “he himself,” some party to whom special attention is 
drawn, or who is exhibited in contrast with another. It is only 
in the oblique cases that adrds is used as a simple personal 
pronoun (Winer, § 22, 4). 

It admits of doubt whether e’s 76 dunvexés refers to what 
precedes or to what follows. In defence of the former connec- 
tion, it is argued by Beza, with whom Tholuck agrees, that the 
same phrase is applied in the 14th verse to the enduring efficacy 
of Christ’s sacrifice. In support of the same view it might be 
further said, that the grand object of the apostle in the whole 
argument is to show that not many offerings were required 
from the High Priest of the Christian church, but only one 
single offering to avail for all time. Another argument not to 
be overlooked is furnished by the fact, that wherever this phrase 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it follows the word which 
it is intended to qualify, and its structure best fits it for follow- 
ing. See chap. vii. 3, x. 1,14. On the other hand, however, 
it must be observed that éornxev in ver. 11 plainly stands in 
contrast with éxa@icev in ver. 12; and that as xa spuépar is 
connected with the former word, so eis ro dinvexés must be 
viewed as qualifying the latter. But to this it may be replied, 
that xa 1jépay is more properly to be viewed as qualifying 
Nevtoupyav, and therefore es rd Sunvexes naturally falls to be 
associated with mpocevéyxas Ovciav. And if it be ‘said that 
piav sufficiently expresses the oneness of Christ’s offering, the 
reply to this is, first, that in ver. 11 you have several words all 
bearing upon the endless repetition of Jewish sacrifices—xa? 
Huépav, and TroANdkes, and ovdérore; and secondly, that eis ro 
Sunvexés does not express precisely the same idea as wiav. For 
as, on the one hand, xa *pépav and modddeis exhibit the 
numerousness of the offerings of the law, and ovdérrore indicates 
their want for ever of expiating power; so, on the other, péav 
points to the oneness of Christ’s offering, and eis To Sinvexes 
subjoins the idea that, though one, it was valid for a perpetuity. 
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Lamb. Bos and Macknight, who both adopt the distribution of 
words we are defending, make eis To Sunvexés mean, through 
His whole life; but this sense disturbs the contrast intended 
between the two verses, and it is quite inconsistent with the’ 
structure of the phrase itself, which always looks forward to 
coming time. See chap, vii. 3, x. 1, 14. 

Ver. 13. This verse describes the views and expectations of 
Christ with respect to the consequences of His sacrifice. Seated 
at the right hand of God, He has no more sacrificial work. To 
Nourrov, for the time left, henceforth, He waits till His enemies 
be made His footstool. He never returns, like the priests of old, 
to resume attendance at the altar. His one offering retains its 
efficacy for ever. And if any should object to the completeness 
of Christ’s work, that sin still continues rampant in the world, 
the apostle brings into view the famous verse of Ps. cx., already 
adduced at chap. i. 13, and applied-to the Saviour, in which the 
actual subjugation of all sinful beings is spoken of as coming 
after His exaltation to glory. Instrumentalities were brought 
into operation at the time of His death that were in the end to 
triumph; and He has only now to superintend these instrumen- 
talities, and to wait for the accomplishment of the promise given 
to Him by His Father. 

Bleek and De Wette find a discrepancy between the verse 
before us and 1 Cor. xv. 22-28: for here, say they, all enemies 
are represented as subdued before Christ leaves the right hand 
of God; whereas, according to Corinthians, He first comes to 
the earth, and then follows the destruction of hostile powers. 
But this alleged discrepancy is occasioned by attaching too local 
a conception to the right hand of God. What does session at 
God’s right hand mean? It means participation in the rule of 
the universe. But Christ’s return to this world, so far from 
being an abdication of His authority, is an exercise of it. Who 
would say that a prince leaving his palace and his capital, and 
making a royal progress to a distant part of his dominions, 
thereby gave up his title and his power? The thing that is 
meant by the figure of sitting at God’s right hand, really con- 
tinues after Christ’s return to this world. He does not abandon 
the seat of rule and power when He comes to judgment. 
Against this misconception, against’ this confounding of sign 
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with thing signified, of the mere drapery of a thought with the 
thought itself, Paul is most careful to guard in the passage of 
Corinthians referred to; for there, first of all, in ver. 23, he 
speaks of Christ’s trapoveia : then, says he, in ver. 24, is the end, 
and the destruction of all hostile powers takes place. And what 
do we find in ver. 25? Se? yap abtov Bacidevewv, “for He must 
reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet.” Here the 
promise of Ps. cx. is described as fully carried into effect after 
Christ’s return to this world; and the apostle designedly uses the 
word Bactrevew instead of cabjcbar éx SeEdv Tod Ocod, to show 
that he did not understand sitting at God’s right hand to imply 
confinement to heaven, but properly to indicate the possession of 
regal power. 

How are Christ’s enemies to be subdued? There is a 
gradual subjugation of them going on century after century. 
The gospel is spreading more and more widely in the world. 
And many hopeful symptoms are exhibited in the present aspect 
of things. Old superstitions are losing their hold of men’s 
minds. Systems of idolatry are tottering to their fall. The mis- 
sionaries of the cross, too, are now visiting all the regions of the 
earth. And we have reason, both from present appearances and 
from promises of Scripture, to expect in coming years a far more 
rapid spread of the gospel than has ever yet been witnessed. 
The time is manifestly drawing nigh when the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the tops of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
into it (Isa. ii. 2). But is it in this way only that the enemies 
of Christ are to be subdued and brought under His power? 
Are all His rebellious creatures to be converted into willing and 
obedient subjects? Too plainly does Scripture teach the reverse. 
The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with His mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of His power (2 Thess. i. 7-9). 
Impenitent transgressors now carry it with a high hand against 
Christ, and proudly and derisively exclaim, Where is the promise 
of His coming? But their boasting shall be silenced, their 
schemes shall be utterly overthrown, and they themselves shall 
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be driven away into darkness. Tholuck, without embracing the 
idea of a universal restoration, lingers over it with some degree 
of fondness; but unless it could be established by the most 
decisive evidence, it is a most dangerous because a most pleasing 
speculation. It will not, however, bear the test of Scripture. 
The distinction made by Gregory of Nyssa, and viewed with 
favour by Tholuck, between xatapyeiy and trotdaceuw, as used 
in 1 Cor. xv. 24-28,—viz. that the former describes an over- 
throw by power and a reduction to ruin, inefficiency, and the 
latter a willing subjugation by faith,—though it is not without 
plausibility when you look to the etymology and general use of 
the words, is yet altogether unwarranted by the structure of the 
passage, and would, in fact, involve it in contradiction... For in 
ver. 24 the apostle mentions all rule, and all authority and 
power, as being destroyed by Christ (katapyjon). Now if these 
words denote wicked potentates, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, and powers, whether satanic, as is commonly supposed, 
or human, as Usteri (Paul. Lehrbegr. p. 354) is inclined to 
think, then some personal and intelligent beings are to be 
destroyed, according to Gregory’s own view of xatapyety. On 
the other hand, what are the objects mentioned in ver. 27, where 
bmétagev is employed? They are not mdvras avOperovs, but 
mavra,—all things, with the single exception, says the apostle, 
of God Himself. All things, personal and impersonal, human 
and satanic, are included among the objects to which twéra&ev 
refers. Is more requisite to show that tdrotdccec Oar does not 
here mean a voluntary submission by faith? What, then, is 
the difference between xatapyeiy and trotdccew, as here used 
by the apostle? Manifestly they are not mutually exclusive, as 
Gregory supposes, but they stand to one another in the relation 
of species and genus. Katapyeiy means, as Gregory rightly 
supposes, subjugation by power, a forcible and violent over- 
throw. But tordocev includes every kind of conquest that is 
made by Christ, whether through love or by force, whether of 
persons or of things, because its objects are everything in the 
universe but God. ‘Ysrordccew includes xatapyeiv, but it 
includes a great deal more. All things are to be put under the 
feet of Christ. To sinners of mankind, however, there is given 
the choice of a voluntary submission issuing in their eternal 
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happiness, or of a forced subjugation involving their eternal ruin. 
“ KXiss ye the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when His wrath is kindled but a little.” God shall have glory 
from all His creatures. The riches of His grace shall be dis- 
played in the everlasting blessedness of those who repent and 
believe, and the honour of His justice shall be manifested in the 
eternal destruction of impenitent transgressors. 

With regard to the force of the word éws in ver. 13, and 
what is to follow the complete subjugation of Christ’s enemies, 
see the remarks made on chap. i. 13, where the words of the 
psalm are first quoted. 

Ver. 14. The principle affirmed in this verse has already 
been stated several times (chap. ix. 12, 14, 28, x. 10, 12). It is 
here introduced as the ground of the denial made in the preced- 
ing verses, that Christ was ever again to return to this world 
for expiatory service. It is exhibited in a brief and emphatic 
form, which fitted it for being laid up in the memory as a gem 
of heavenly truth. Every word is full of meaning. Tere- 
Aelwxev, as a perfect tense, describes the work of expiation as 
having been completely finished by Christ, but as maintaining 
its efficacy to the present moment, and eis ro Suqvexes prolongs 
its efficacy to all coming ages. “Aryvafowevous designates those 
who share the benefits of this all-perfect expiation ; and it is put 
in the present tense, because, though the expiation was completed 
long ago, yet the application of it is continually going on. In 
every age there are men consecrated to God through virtue of 
the atonement made by Christ when He died. He has laid a 
solid basis for the pardon and reconciliation of sinners till the 
end of time. Here as elsewhere, generally in this epistle, both 
Terevow and ayodtm are used, not in a moral sense, but in the 
sacrificial sense of purging from guilt. Christ’s one offering 
hath perfectly expiated the sins of all who may at any time be 
touched with His blood, and so dedicated to God. 

Vers. 15-18. In these verses another scriptural proof is 
adduced by the apostle in support of the principle he is laying 
down, viz. the same passage which he had already quoted from 
Jer. xxxi, 31-33, at chap. viii. 8-12. As adduced formerly, it 
was intended to prove God’s purpose of establishing a new 
covenant ; its object is to show that sin-offerings were to come to 
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an end under the new order of things: paptupel dé syuiv Kal To 
TIve}ua—and the Holy Ghost also beareth witness to us. De 
Wette, Stuart, and others, understand 7juiv as referring to the 
readers of Scripture in general, as if the meaning were, “ the 
Spirit declares to us all.” But this is not conformable to the 
Hellenistic use of waptupeiv with the dative of a person, which 
expresses the idea, not of telling something to that person, but 
of saying something in his favour, or in confirmation of his 
doctrine or claims, as in John iii. 26, 28, v. 33, Acts x. 43, xv. 8, 
xxii. 5. The same usage is also to be found in the classics, as 
in Herod. iv. 29, viii. 94; and it abounds particularly in the 
Attic dialect. The meaning of the words before us, therefore, 
is, “ The Spirit beareth witness to us in the way of confirming 
what we have laid down.” This view is adopted by J. Capellus, 
Grotius, and Wolf; and it is an additional argument in support 
of it, that you require not to suppose an ellipse of the thing 
testified, as in the other case. 

This passage furnishes a very decided argument in support 
of the divinity of the Holy Ghost; for while the apostle says 
it is the Holy Ghost who speaks in Jeremiah, we find in the 
_ passage itself that the speaker is designated iM, which is the 
peculiar and incommunicable name of the Divine Being. There 
are two readings in this verse, viz. the common one, 7poespnKévat, 
and efpnxévat. The most weighty Uncial manuscripts are in 
favour of eipnxévat—A, OC, D, E; and Griesbach puts it upon a ° 
level with the received reading, while Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf give it the preference. The sense remains much the same 
in either case. What is it that poevpnxévas or eipnxévas refers 
to, and where does the part of the citation commence which is 
here adduced as proof? It being the 17th verse only that bears 
directly upon the apostle’s argument, J. Capellus, Grotius, 
Limborch, Carpzov, and others, have regarded it as the apo- 
dosis, and have arranged the whole of the 16th verse under the 
government of spoeipnxévas as the protasis, And this view has 
prevailed from an early period; for there are some mss. which’ 
insert UaTepov Ayer or TOTE elpynxev at the beginning of ver. 17, 
though these are plainly glosses. It is an argument, too, of some 
force in support of this arrangement, that a number of clauses 
are omitted by the apostle from the passage as it stands in 
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Jeremiah, and their place is between what is here exhibited in 
the 16th verse and what is in the 17th; so that the whole of 
the 16th may very naturally be designated what was spoken 
before. Still it cannot but appear strange, that the apostle, who 
so carefully marks the apodosis in the quotation at ver. 9, as 
compared with ver. 8, should have altogether omitted here to 
indicate the contrast which mpoespyxévas leads you to expect. 
It has therefore been supposed by many, such as Luther, Calvin, 
Bengel, Storr, Boeehme, Knapp, De Wette, that the words réyeu 
Kipwos, though forming part of the passage as it stands in 
Jeremiah, were yet designed by the apostle to form the con- 
necting link between the beginning and the end of his own 
sentence. A similar freedom with the language of quotations 
you find in ver. 7 of this chapter, where tod woijoas is placed 
under the government of jjxw, instead of being connected with 
what follows, as in the original, and in iii. 9, where texcepa- 
Kovra éry are transferred in the same manner. According to 
this view, all the words following Neyer Kvpoos are to be under- 
stood as cited by the apostle to illustrate and support his con- 
clusion. And if it be said that those of them which are con- 
tained in ver. 16, dd00s vowovs, x.T.r., do not at all refer to the 
subject, but only those in ver. 17, cal tov dpapTidy, K.T-X., it is 
perhaps a sufficient answer to say, that in ix. 14 the apostle has 
taken care to represent complete pardon and faithful service of 
God as inseparably connected together; and that is just what is 


done in these two clauses. Having the law written upon the 
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heart and mind means, being thoroughly impregnated with its 
spirit, and altogether under its influence. 

The general import of the passage quoted has already been 
considered at chap. viii. 8. It is only necessary here to remark, 
that the two quotations vary somewhat from one another 
Brevity being studied the second time, the apostle not only 
leaves out several clauses, but he substitutes pos avdrods in the 
room of 7@ olkm Icpayr. More frequently Svar/OecOau is con- 
strued with the dative of a person; but it is also to be found 
with mpds, as in Ex. xxiv. 8 and elsewhere, in the very same 
sense. Of course the meaning here is the same, the one ex- 
pression being just substituted for the other. Perhaps the 


apostle might prefer the word adrovs, as a means of indicating 
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that he understood the prophet to mean, not the house of Israel 
literally and nationally, but rather the spiritual Israel, as em- 
bracing others besides Jews. Adrot is not unfrequently used 
without any preceding noun to which it relates, as in Heb. iv. 8, 
Matt. xi. 1, xii. 9, Rom. x. 1, the reader being left to gather its 
reference from the general strain of the passage ; and of course 
a reader of the Epistle to the Hebrews would understand it here 
of Christians generally, whether they were Jews or Gentiles. 
It is not easy to see why the apostle, having quoted the passage 
exactly at chap. vill. 8, according to the Septuagint (Jer. 
Xxxvili, 32), here transposes xapdias and Siavoidv, and somewhat 
alters their government. The substantial meaning remains 
unaffected ; and therefore the common. idea probably is correct, 
that the verbal variations are the consequence of the quotation’s 
having been made the second time from memory. 

Ver. 18. This verse contains the apostle’s brief and pointed 
comment upon the passage cited from Jeremiah. Let there 
once be forgiveness of. sin, and then there is no more need of 
sin-offering. The conclusion is undeniable. The remission of 
sins foretold by the prophet was of a different kind from any 
remission that had ever been known under the old economy. — It 
was a blessing first to come into existence under the new cove- 
nant. In the sacrifices of bulls and goats there was a remem- 
brance again made of sins every year; “ but after those days,” 
says Jeremiah, “ their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more.” Something was then to be done that would make 
complete and perpetual expiation of human guilt, so that, when 
pardoned, it should no more be remembered. After that time, 
therefore, there could never again be need of anything in the 
shape of a sin-offering. How shamelessly the Romanists place 
themselves in conflict with Scripture, when they describe the 
mass as a real sacrifice and oblation, words are not needed to 
prove. The contradiction is palpable to the eye of a child. No 
wonder they are hostile to the unrestricted reading of God’s 
word. Popery, and the Bible read in every household, could not 
long co-exist. 


The argumentative part of the Epistle to the Hebrews closes 
at chap. x. 18. From this point onwards to the end of the book 
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you find practical admonitions and warnings, grounded upon the 
principles already laid down. In vers. 19-25 you have the 
leading admonition, and what follows stands to this in the rela- 
tion of motives and considerations. Vers. 19-21 lay hold of 
what precedes, and repeat the substance of it. Ody does not 
refer merely to the foregoing section, but to the whole at least 
of chap. ix., or perhaps even to all that is said about priesthood 
from chap. iv. 14 onwards. Christ has been described as a great 
High Priest ; He has offered a sacrifice immeasurably superior 
in value to all the sacrifices of the old law, and He has thus 
thrown open to His people the holiest of all, that had remained 
shut for ages (ix. 8). Ver. 19, therefore, exhibits the feeling 
which we are now permitted to cherish in reference to the 
heavenly sanctuary. Ilappnoiay does not mean, as Ernesti and 
Stuart suppose, liberty or permission granted; but it describes 
subjectively the boldness and confidence which the parties them- 
selves have, grounded upon what has been done for them. 
Erasmus and Heinrichs understand e/codov to refer to Christ’s 
own entrance into the heavenly world, as if the meaning were, 
“ having confidence in the entrance made by Jesus with His 
own blood.” But to express this idea, ’Incod would have re- 
quired to be placed immediately after e’codov. It is boldness 
with regard to entering ourselves that is meant. Whether is the 
apostle here speaking of the confident expectation of entering 
into heaven when we die, or of confidence to enter into the 
presence of God in prayer while we are alive upon earth? This 
latter idea seems to be the correct one; for the passage before 
us is perfectly analogous, both in structure and substance, to 
chap. iv. 14-16, where there can be no doubt that it is “ ap- 
proaches to a throne of grace” that are spoken of. The same 
view is supported by the conclusion drawn in ver. 22, mpocep- 
. xéuela—let us therefore approach. Approach to what? If 
eloodSov T&v dyiwvy means entrance here on earth into God’s 
gracious presence, then mpocepyopela is sufficiently definite, 
and means approach to God in religious duties ; but if e/codov 
refers to an actual entrance into heaven at last, then, as mpocep- 
youeba unquestionably means something to be done upon earth, 
it was indispensable that something should be added to make 
the sense complete. The total want of anything to define the 
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object of mpocepyapueOa, makes it plain that eicodov tav ayiov 
means the entrance here on earth to a throne of grace. Storr, 
Schulz, Boehme, and Bleek, connect the words év 76 aiyare 
*Incod immediately with e’codov tay dylwv, and view them as 
analogous to év aiwats adAoTpi@ in ix. 25, as if the meaning 
were, that worshippers enter into God’s presence with the blood 
of Christ, as the high priest of old did with the blood of bulls 
and goats. But this idea would make all worshippers real priests. 
The meaning is, not that we enter into God’s presence, carrying 
Christ’s blood to offer it, but that, washed in the blood of 
Christ, we approach to God with acceptance, or that by means 
of the blood of Christ we have boldness to draw near to the 
throne of grace. Sacrifices of bulls and goats never made real 
expiation. God was not rendered propitious by them. They 
could not allay the disquietudes of an accusing conscience. 
They could not fill the bosom with a sense of God’s paternal 
love, and impart the conviction that sin was blotted out for 
ever. But Christ’s sacrifice, as it has given infinite and eternal 
satisfaction to God, so is it fitted to inspire the soul of the 
believer with perfect confidence. He sees that nothing more is 
needed to ensure his everlasting acceptance. He has no.doubt 
as to the perfect sufficiency of Christ’s atoning work. With 
confidence, therefore, he trusts to it, and with the boldness of 
undoubting faith he treads the entrance into the sanctuary of 
God’s presence. He can address the offended Sovereign of the 
universe as his reconciled Father and Friend. He has peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 20.“Hy may either be understood as referring to efcoSov 
or to 0ddv, perhaps rather to the former, oddv following in appo- 
sition. Eicodov does not mean the act of entering, but the way 
of entering, the entrance. This way or entrance Christ hath 
dedicated or consecrated for us,—that is, says Chrysostom, pre- 
pared: touréotw iy Katecxedacer, Kab hs ApEato éyxavicpos 
yap Néyerar apy) ypyoews Aourov' Iv KaTecKevace, dna, cal & Hs 
abros €Baducev (vol. xii. 258, D). *Eyxauvifw literally signifies’ 
to make new, to construct something at first; and then in the 
Septuagint to dedicate, to set apart to a sacred use. Christ is 
described as the forerunner, mpodpomos (vi: 19, 20), who hath 
entered for us within the veil, and thus He hath made a way 
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by which we are to follow Him, at present in the exercise of 
faith, but hereafter by a bodily entrance along with Him. 
This way is syled wpocdarov, new. It was first opened up by 
Christ, for under the old covenant the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest. Some have imagined, as 
_ M‘Lean (ii. 94), that because Christ denominates Himself the 
way (John xiv. 6), the epithets wpdodarov and fHcav have 
been chosen by the apostle as descriptive of Him personally, 
“newly slain and living.” But this idea confounds the literal 
with the tropical use of language. IIpoodatov does mean, 
according to its etymology, newly slain, but it is also currently 
employed to denote new or fresh, where slaughter is out of the 
question ; and as applied to a way, it can only have this signifi- 
cation. Here it is selected with singular propriety, for it is not 
exactly newness as opposed to oldness which it indicates, but 
freshness as opposed to decay. It is not new merely as coming 
in the room of something which has gone before it; but it is 
fresh, as having an intrinsic excellence and vigour and stability 
in itself. And this quality shall always characterize it. .It will 
become old in the sense of having existed for many centuries, 
but it will never become old in the sense of exhibiting symptoms 
of decay. “Nunquam veterascit,” says J. Capellus, “ nun- 
quam languescit sanguinis a Christo pro nobis effusi virtus” 
(Critict Sacri, vol. vii. 1486). Of similar import is the epithet 
fécav. Theophylact explains it as meaning Cworrowodca, eis 
fan dyovca, life-giving; but this is certainly more than the 
simple word can be understood as expressing. The phrase 
érmls Saoa in 1 Pet. i. 38 has been appealed to, but there is no 
greater evidence of this signification in the one passage than in 
the other. Tholuck conceives that fécay is used by the apostle, 
because the way spoken of goes through a living offering ; but 
this view confounds the qualities of a person with the qualities 
of a way, and on the same ground mpdc¢arov might be rendered 
“newly killed.” Ernesti, Schulz, and Bleek understand the 
word tropically in the sense of perpetual, on the ground that 
what lives continues. A pond dries up, but a living stream 
flows on. This is the view given by Chrysostom, focav adrnv 
éxddecev, TV pevovcay ovTw OnrAd@v (xii. 258, A). According 
to this interpretation no violence is done to the word, and con- 
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_ sistency is preserved between the two epithets, the one express- 


ing what is a consequence of the other. You maintain a 
contrast, too, with the way under the old dispensation which 
decayed and was abolished ; whereas, if you understand spoo- 
darov as meaning bloody, and écav going through a living 
offering, it becomes a question whether the same things might 
not be affirmed of access to God under the Jewish law. You 
could only enter the tabernacle with victims newly slain; you 
could only approach to God by means of the offering of living 
creatures. Another view of the import of Gécay, which has 
also the merit of preserving a proper contrast between the old 
economy and the new, has been suggested by Ebrard, viz. that 
as you entered the Jewish tabernacle over a pavement of stones 
and dead earth, so now you enter into the presence of God in 
the exercise of vital and spiritual principles. But it is certainly 
very unlikely that the epithet Gécay was suggested to the 
apostle by the remembrance of what the approach to the taber- 
nacle was paved with. The exposition already given is much 
preferable to this. 

There is considerable difficulty connected with the last clause 
of this verse. Doubtless xatameracpatos refers to the veil 
through which the Jewish high priest passed when he entered 
into the most holy place. This veil was never opened or turned 
aside for the Jews in general, but the corresponding veil of 
heaven has been removed for all mankind. Free access has 
been opened up for us into God’s immediate presence; and it 
was to make proclamation of this great fact, that at the time of 
Christ’s death the veil of the temple was miraculously rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom (Matt. xxvii. 51). When the 
way into the true holy place was laid open, then the veil of the 
earthly sanctuary was disparted without human hands. And it 
can scarcely be doubted that the words before us contain an 
allusion to this striking coincidence. But how are we to con- 
ceive of the relation between the veil of the temple and the 
body of Christ? It can hardly be said that the veil was in all 
respects a type of Christ’s flesh ; for the use of the veil was to 
shut men out from the sanctuary, but the use of Christ’s body . 
was not to shut them out from heaven. The veil would seem 
naturally fitted to be a type of what obstructed approach to God; 
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but Christ’s flesh, so far from being an obstruction, was that 
which removed all obstruction out of the way. Some say «cara- 
méTacua is applied to Christ’s body, as being the veil, or cover- 
ing, or temple, within which or behind which His divinity is 
concealed; but this idea has little to recommend it. It renders 
indistinct and confused the allusion to the veil of the temple ; 
and what is pertinent to the apostle’s object is not an exhibition 
of what His human body is to His divine nature, but an exhi- 
bition of what He does to secure admission into God’s presence 
and favour. Stuart supposes d:a@ may have different senses 
as governing Katametdopatos and as governing capxds,—in 
the one case “through,” and in the other “by means of ;” but 
this idea does not at all remove the difficulties of the passage. 
Perhaps the simplest view of the subject is that proposed by 
Capellus, that the veil of the temple was a type of Christ’s 
human nature, but only in one single respect; not. in so far as 
it debarred entrance, but only in so far as it afforded entrance 
into the holy of holies. The high priest found access through 
the veil into the immediate presence of God; and so a way into 
the holiest of all has been opened up through the body of Christ. 
The veil of the temple was rent in twain, and thus the mercy- 
seat was disclosed to view; and so the body of Christ was torn 
and broken, and thus the throne on high was made accessible 
to man. 

Ver. 21. This verse falls under the government of éyovzes, 
like what precedes, and exhibits a second blessing or privilege 
possessed by believers. Stuart, Tholuck, and others, suppose that 
iepéa péyav denotes simply high priest, because this is the phrase 
almost always employed in the Septuagint to represent 173 73. 
The usage, however, of our epistle is quite different, dpyvepeds 
being the word employed for high priest ; and in the only other 
passage where péyas occurs in such a connection, it is actually 
associated with dpyvepeds (chap. iv. 14). Without a doubt, 
therefore, wéyav here means exalted, elevated, mighty. The 
idea is not merely that Christ corresponds to the Jewish high 
priest rather than to the common priests; but that He is the 
one great and glorious Priest, who unites in Himself all of 
priesthood that now exists. This priest is described as being 
over the house of God. The same terms occur at chap. iil. 2-6. 
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There seems, however, to be a slight difference in their meaning 
in the two passages. Here they signify not household or family, 
as in chap. iii. 6, but sanctuary or dwelling-place, the presence- 
chamber of God, into which access has been opened up for 
believers by the blood of Christ. We have both a sanctuary 
graciously thrown open for our admission, and a glorious Priest 
presiding over it to present our prayers, and supplications, and 
thanksgivings unto God. A sanctuary without a priest would 
not suffice, and a priest must have a sanctuary to minister in. 
Ver. 22. Here commences the conclusion of this long and 
complex period. Having such privileges—mpocepyopeba—let 
us draw near, viz. to the place spoken of, to the sanctuary 
thrown open for our admission—to God, who now sits upon a 
throne of grace. This word is frequently used in our epistle to 
describe approaches to God in acts of worship (chap. x. 1, vii. 
25, xi. 6), and it must be viewed as including every religious 
service which we perform in obedience to the divine will. The 
features of acceptable worship are also mentioned by the apostle. 
We must draw near per adAnOuis xapdias, with a true heart. 
Our adorations and prayers must be offered, not in hypocrisy, 
but in godly sincerity. We must worship God in spirit and in 
truth. All mere formalism is condemned by this clause, all 
trust in outward rites, all idea that sacraments and ordinances 
can benefit us otherwise than as observed with hearts sincere and 
contrite. Sincerity, indeed, in a wrong system will not save 
us; but equally the right religion without sincerity will prove 
unavailing to our deliverance. We must have a true, upright, 
honest heart in serving God. II\npogopia rictews, full assur- 
ance of faith, does not mean, what the English terms are often 
employed to denote, perfect assurance of one’s own interest in 
Christ ; but it means thorough conviction of the truth of what 
is revealed in Scripture, the absence of all disposition to doubt 
or question the doctrines of the gospel. The doctrines more 
particularly referred to here are those which the apostle has 
been handling, viz. the efficacy of Christ’s blood as a propitiation 
for sin, and the forgiveness of sin grounded thereon. We must 
draw near to God with perfect confidence in our Lord’s sacri- 
fice and intercession as a priest. IIAnpofopia means literally a 
full burden or measure; and, coupled with wictews, it is well 
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fitted to express the idea of unwavering conviction, complete 
fulness of belief. Where doubts are entertained of Christ’s 
ability to save, where it is imagined that something else besides 
His blood is needed to procure pardon, there cannot be an 
entire surrender of the soul to God, but there will always be 
some hazard of apostasy. The stronger your faith is, the more 
certainly and fully will you enjoy the benefit of the truths you 
believe. The necessity of a firm and sound faith is not con- 
nected with religion only: it is equally great in every walk of 
life; and according to a man’s faith, so does it always happen 
to him. One mariner believes the information that is given to 
him regarding certain rocks and quicksands, and the usual 
direction of certain winds; and steering his course accordingly, 
he escapes danger, and makes a prosperous voyage: but another, 
disregarding the information, sails in what he thinks a better 
course, and his ship is dashed to pieces upon the rocks. A true 
and firm faith is always salutary; an unsound and wavering 
belief can hardly fail to be productive of mischief. 

As the first clause of this verse describes the feelings with 
which every approach to God ought to be made, so the last 
brings into view the state out of which all acceptable worship 
must spring. Though placed last, it is really first in the order 
‘of thought, as is plain from the tense of éppavticpévos, having 
been sprinkled, as persons who have been sprinkled. The very 
first step in religion is to obtain pardon through faith in Christ; 
and then, as pardoned men, we are to make continual approaches 
to God in worship. The sentiment here exhibited is the same as 
in Rom. v. 1: “ Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have 
access by faith (spocaywynv TH miores) into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” It is 

_ generally allowed that in éppavricpévov there is an allusion to 
the ancient practice, already mentioned in chap. ix. 21, of 
sprinkling the blood of sacrificial offerings upon the Israelites 
(Num. xix. 18). So we, believing in Christ, have His blood 
sprinkled upon our hearts; and the consequence is, that we are 
purged from dead works. ’Eppavticpévos arr is a constructio 
pregnans; it means sprinkled, and thus cleansed from. An evil 
conscience means not an accusing and troublesome conscience, 
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but a wicked and defiled conscience,—the consciousness of being 
guilty sinners, the consciousness of being chargeable with dead 
works. Purgation from these being described as the effect of 
sprinkling with blood, it is of course plain that not sanctifica- 
tion, but justification, is meant. The sins of believers are 
pardoned through faith, they are justified before God, and can 
approach with acceptance into His presence. 

It has been much controverted whether the next clause 
stands in connection with this, as dependent along with it upon 
mpocepyopeOa, or whether it introduces a new member, and 
is to be viewed as connected with xaréywpev. According to 
either connection the passage makes good sense, but the latter 
view seems preferable. The sentence flows more smoothly 
when xatéyopev is connected with rpocepyducba by cal stand- 
ing before AeAovpévot. Nor is it any objection to this arrange- 
ment that the participial clause is placed after the leading 
verb in the one member, and before it in the other; for it is 
common with the author of this book, where two instances of 
the same construction follow one another, to invert the order in 
which the words are placed, as in chap. iv. 16, vii. 6. But the 
great argument that seems to settle the question is the nature 
of the sentiment expressed. For if there be an allusion in 
Aerouuevos to baptism, then this clause falls most naturally 
into connection with xaréywpev, or the duty of holding fast 
a Christian profession once made. By faith we are justified 
and pardoned, but these are inward and invisible changes. It 
is by baptism that an outward profession of faith in Christ is 
made, and union to the church obtained. It is a most appro- 
priate sentiment, therefore, that is expressed according to the 
arrangement proposed: Having been baptized, and having there- 
by professed our faith in Christ, let us hold fast the profession 
thus made. As pardoned individuals, let us serve the Lord ; as 
baptized individuals, let us be true to our profession. It is 
denied indeed, by Calvin, Beza, Ernesti, Limborch, and others, 
that there is any allusion here to baptism at all. They suppose 
the sole reference to be to the washings practised under the law, 
and make inward sanctification the thing that is really meant, 
of which the outward application of water is only an emblem, 
as in Kzek. xxxvi. 25. But sanctification is not, like justifica- 
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tion, a condition of acceptable worship ; it is rather the result to 
be developed after acceptable worship has begun. Besides, the 
contrast between xapdvas and oda shows that the latter is not 
to be understood figuratively. The blood of the old sacrifices 
was as much sprinkled upon the body as the water of the 
old washings. When, therefore, the apostle speaks of blood 
sprinkled upon the heart, he must be understood figuratively ; 
but when he speaks of water applied to the body, he must be 
understood literally. Ebrard’s argument for a metaphorical 
signification of oda dislocates the whole construction. It 
supposes cal Achoupévos to be a new commencement, standing 
upon a level with éyovtes ody; but vers. 19-21 are plainly the 
protasis of the sentence, and vers. 22-25 are the apodosis; and 
NeAoupévot, K.T.r., and éppavTicpévol, K.T.r., are Clauses similarly 
related to the apodosis. Their meaning therefore will be best 
determined by comparison with one another; and as xapdias 
plainly refers to the inner region of the soul, c®ua must be 
viewed as bringing the body particularly under notice. Theo- 
doret even affirms that not only AceAoupévos cdma, but also 
éppavticpévor Kapdias, refers to baptism,—the one describing 
the outward rite, and the other exhibiting the spiritual signifi- 
cancy of it. But though, doubtless, it is the cleansing of the 
soul from sin that is the spiritual import of baptism, yet éppav- 
Tiopévot Kapoias is rather to be viewed as describing inward 
purgation, in terms that allude to the sprinkling of blood under 
the old covenant (Ex. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30). Anciently there 
were sprinklings of the body with blood, and there were also 
washings of the body with water (Ex. xxix. 4; Lev. xvi. 4, 
xvii. 15, 16), both symbolical of the cleansing of the soul from 
the guilt of sin. The sprinkling of blood survives now only 
figuratively in the application of Christ’s blood to the conscience; 
but the application of water to the body still continues to be 
actually made in the ordinance of baptism. This ordinance, 
the only surviving remnant of ancient sprinklings and washings, 
still points to what they all foreshadowed, viz. the removal of 
guilt from the conscience. Of itself, however, it no more 
purifies from guilt than the ancient sprinklings and washings 
did. It is only as observed in faith that it is attended with any 
beneficial consequences. It is but an outward sign, and the 
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inward spiritual blessing is enjoyed through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The water mentioned is described by the apostle as pure. 
This epithet is regarded by Bochme, not as referring to the 
physical cleanness of the water, but to the fact of its being set 
apart to a sacred use; and the phrase D'1p O%, holy water, in 
Num. v. 17, rendered by the LXX. ddap xaapor, is adduced 
asa proof. But it is equally true that pynind OD, pure water, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, is rendered by the same translators téwp 
xa0apov. As all the other,words in the clause before us are 
employed in their literal signification, there is no reason. why 
xaSap® should not be understood in the same manner. Ina 
case like this it is not the separate words that are to be viewed 
as tropical, but it is the whole act that is to receive a symbolical 
meaning. Literal water is used in baptism, and this water 
ought to be physically pure. Only such water is fitted to 
cleanse the body from defilement, and only the administration 
of baptism with such water is fitted to give a vivid representa- 
tion of the cleansing efficacy of the gospel. What idea could 
water from a filthy puddle suggest of internal purity ? 

Connected with the reference to baptism in Aedoupévor, 
x.T.d., is the enforcement of the duty of stedfastness: xaré- 
XOWEV THY Oporoylay THs édmidos akwh}—let us hold the con- 
fession of hope unwavering. The same exhortation has already 
been given at chap. ili. 6,14, iv. 14. The parties to whom it 
was addressed were exposed to many and great temptations, 
both from Gentiles and from their own countrymen the Jews; 
and therefore it was requisite, that by a variety of considera- 
tions they should be encouraged and stimulated to watchful 
ness and perseverance. God, permits His people to be tried 
by dangers and difficulties, that the effort indispensable to 
overcome them may strengthen their principles and confirm 
their character. ‘Ouondoylay denotes agreement, assent, con- 
fession. It is not here to be understood objectively of Chris- 
tianity as a system, but subjectively of the confession made by 
parties who embrace it: see at chap. iii. 1. Having named the 
name of Christ, we are to continue doing so. Our translators 
have read miorews instead of édzriSos, following the evidence of 
one or two MSss., but there can be no doubt that édrzridos is the 
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true treading. The sense, however, in either case is substan- 
tially the same; for faith is the substance of things hoped for, 


_and hope must always be grounded upon faith. The hope spoken 


of is the hope which the gospel permits us to cherish,—a hope 
founded upon the promises of God. The profession of Chris- 
tianity is equivalent to the avowal that we entertain this hope ; 
and having laid hold of it, we have every reason to hold it fast, 
for faithful is He that promised. God the Father is here meant, 
of whom the apostle has already declared (chap. vi. 18) that 
He gave promises to Abraham, and confirmed them with an 
oath ; and the very words which are used in the verse before us 
are employed also in chap. xi. 11 to describe the confidence of 
Sarah in God’s promise that she should have a son. She 
counted Him faithful that promised. All the promises of God 
are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, and they may be relied upon 
with perfect confidence. Therefore the apostle adds the word 
axdwy, unbending, not turning from side to side. Our con- 
fession should be a firm, unalterable confession. It has a foun- 
dation to rest upon that is absolutely immoveable. The rock 
of ages can never be shaken. We dishonour this foundation, 
therefore, when we build upon it a vacillating hope. Our 
confession of hope ought to be a,confession that endures, with- 
out wavering, through all trials and difficulties. 

Vers. 24-27. The apodosis of the long period commencing 
at ver. 19 consists of three parts: mpocepyoueba, “ let us ap- 
proach ;” xatéywpev, “let us hold fast ;” Kal catavodpev, “ and 
let us observe.” We must worship, we must persevere, and we 
must take an interest in one another. Katavoéw denotes to 
perceive, to observe, to consider. Here it describes the friendly 
observation which it is incumbent upon Christians to exercise 
over one another, and it expresses very nearly the same idea as 
érucxotroovres in xii.15. There is, indeed, a prying and cen- 
sorious watchfulness of others, accompanied with a degree of 
satisfaction at their failings, which is utterly opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel, and stamps the individual who indulges it 
as an alien from the commonwealth of Israel. The observation 
enjoined by the apostle must spring from a brotherly interest, 
and its object must be mutual incitement to what is good. 
Tlapo£vcpos is commonly used in a bad sense, as in Acts xv. 39, 
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Deut. xxix. 28; and the same is the case with the verb, as in 
1 Cor. xiii. 5. Here, however, the word signifies stimulation to 
what is good; and the same shade of meaning is also found in 
connection with the verb, as in Xenoph. Memor. iii. 3, 13. The 
genitives coming after wapofvopov are genitives of object, and 
denote, not that which excites, nor that which is excited, but 
that to which the parties spoken of are impelled. They express 
the same idea as either eis or mpos would have done; but es 
being used already before rapofvcpov, the construction is varied. 
Love and good works, the objects to which we are to be impelled, 
stand to one another in the relation of principle and actions 
following. Love must pervade the bosom; and out of love 
Christian conduct will spring. Good works mean all acts of 
obedience to the precepts of Christ’s gospel,‘ not the least of 
which are, in times of persecution and distress, mutual benefi- 
cence and kindness. Brotherly love will produce brotherly help. 
To do good and to communicate, forget not; for with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Michaelis, 
and Bleek, suppose that xatavod@mev expresses merely the idea 
of looking to others, for the purpose of observing the good that 
is in them, in order to copy it ourselves. “Emucxom@pev, says 
Theophylact, e? tus évdpetos, iva todTov miwdpeba, ody iva hOo- 
vopev, ANN iva tapoEvvepea padrov cis TO TA adTa éxelve@ 
Kana épya rrovetv. Doubtless this idea is included in the apostle’s 
admonition, but we may notice defects in others as well as 
excellences ; and viewing them as rocks to be shunned, we may 
learn to steer our course in greater safety. And not only $03 
but the apostle’s words may also be fairly considered as im- 
plying, that when we notice defects in others, we are to warn 
them in a friendly manner, and to endeavour to prevail upon 
them to correct their faults. No doubt the giving of advice is 
a very delicate duty, and it may be so performed as altogether 
to defeat the object in view. Still it is a duty, although much 
wisdom and caution are requisite to render it productive of 
benefit. Mutual observation ought to be directed both to the 
excitement of ourselves and others to what is good, and to the 
correction both of their mistakes and of our own. That all this 
is included in the 24th verse, is plain from what follows in the 
25th, where the duty of mutual admonition and warning is 
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exhibited in participial connection with the leading exhortation 


of ver. 24. 

Ver. 25. This verse being participially connected with the 
preceding, points out the manner in which the admonition there 
given is to be carried out, or what is required in order to its 
being carried out. Church connection and intercourse are 
indispensable to the proper influence of Christians upon one 
another. Two views have prevailed regarding the meaning 
of éykatarelrovtes THY éricuvayoynv. Calvin, J. Capellus, 
Kuinel, Bretschneider, Bleek, Seyffarth, understand émucuva- 
yoynv as meaning society or church, the whole Christian 
community ; and the whole phrase most of them consider as 
embodying an admonition against apostasy, or the desertion of 
the body of Christ. But in the only other place of the New 
Testament where éricuvvaywyi) occurs, viz. 2 Thess. ii. 1, it 
denotes, not a society, but a gathering together; and in 
2 Macc. ii. 7, 138, 14, 18, iv. 39, it obviously bears the same 
signification. And this is the most suitable meaning here. The 
pronoun éavray does not at all accord with the idea, that it is 
the collective body of believers the apostle is speaking of. And 
more obviously still is this the case with the phrase xaOws éos 
tiolv ; for apostasy is not a thing which can be said to be the 
habit of certain individuals, or a thing done frequently by them. 
Without a doubt, therefore, the apostle means to admonish the 
Hebrews against neglecting the practice of coming together at 
stated periods for worship. They are not to absent themselves 
from the meetings of God’s people. This is the view taken by 
Theophylact : oiSev, dts To cuvépyerOar GALS THY Gydrny 
yevva: 800 mrapawel pn eyxatanrelrew TO émcvvdyer Oat; and also 
by Chrysostom and Cicumenius. Boehme holds by “ society” 
as the meaning of éricvvaywyy, and yet he acknowledges that 
the clause xaOws eos Tuclv is opposed to the idea of its being 
apostasy that is spoken of ; and therefore he makes the admoni- 
tion signify that believers are not to neglect the church in her 
days of suffering, when so many individuals are needing assist- 
ance. But though this view meets the argument grounded upon 
20s, it leaves the others untouched. Bleek, although he agrees 
with Boehme as to the meaning of émucvvaywyy, yet rejects alike 
the idea of its being apostasy and the idea of its being the’ 
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neglect of the poor against which the apostle’s warning is 
directed, and maintains that leaving the church means with- 
drawing one’s self from the requirements of the church in 
reference to fellowship, and neglecting the meetings of the 
followers of the Lord. But this is just a roundabout way of 
reaching the very same idea, to which you come at once when 
you understand émicvvaywy? in the sense of gathering together. 
Without a doubt, it is the practice of neglecting public worship 
which the apostle is condemning. Various motives might con- 
spire to tempt individuals to absent themselves from the meetings 
of their fellow-Christians. Some might be influenced by. the 
idea that they would be less exposed to the observation of their 
enemies, and therefore be more likely to escape persecution. 
Others might imagine that they did not stand greatly in need 
of instruction ; that with the private opportunities of improve- 
ment which they possessed, they could dispense with the helps 
afforded in the meetings of the church. But the apostle plainly 
considers it to be an indispensable duty of Christians to be 
faithful in assembling together for Christian. conference and 
worship of God. It is not merely for the acquisition of know- 
ledge that we are to frequent the assemblies of Christ’s people. 
It is for holding fellowship with one another; it is for cherish- 
ing love to one another; and, above all, it is for the purpose of 
presenting our united acknowledgments to God, of paying to 
Him the homage which is His due, and of professing His name 
before the world. These are ends just as obligatory upon the 
wise and learned as upon the simple and ignorant. And parties 
absenting themselves from meetings for public worship are guilty 
of a manifest dereliction of duty. They may not be apostates, 
but they place themselves in a very equivocal position; and they 
expose themselves to influences which in the end may lead to 
apostasy. And they are out of the way of those good influences 
that might confirm them in the love and practice of the truth. 
Attendance at the meetings of God’s people is brought in by the 
apostle in connection with love and good works, and is described 
as a means of inciting to these Christian graces. Meeting with 
our brethren to worship God with’ united voice, we have our 
hearts drawn to them in love and sympathy, and we feel it to be 


‘ incumbent upon us to comfort and aid them in all their distresses. 
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TTapaxanodvres stands in contrast with éyxatanelrovtes. It 
must be viewed as governing éavtovs, supplied from the pre- 
ceding clause. What is the object of the exhorting spoken of ? 
Some say it is exhorting to regularity of attendance at the 
meetings of God’s people. But this is too confined a view of 
the subject. The word seems rather to refer to what takes place 
in the assemblies of the faithful. Believers are not to neglect 
worship, but rather to use all means for mutual incitement to 
love and good works. Christians meet, and at their meetings 
they have the opportunity of admonishing one another. Doubt- 
less admonitions to individuals are best given in private; but 
exhortations also are to be given in public touching the dangers 
and duties in which all are concerned. 

The admonition to be faithful in attending the Christian 
assemblies, so as to enjoy the benefit of the exhortations there 
given, is enforced by a consideration of the approach of a 
certain time. All this is by so much the more necessary, by 
how much ye see the day approaching. It is the whole previous 
admonition, and not merely what is embraced in the participial 
clause, as Bleek supposes, that is enforced by the consideration 
of the day spoken of. And what day is meant? Most inter- 
preters say it is the day of judgment, the day of Christ’s second 
advent, which is often mentioned as indefinitely, as in 2 Tim. 
i. 12, 18, Mark xiii. 33, Luke xxi. 8, Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10. To 
this it may be objected, that that day was not so near as to be 
already apparent to the Hebrews. They knew that it was coming, 
and probably they supposed it was not so far away as it has turned 
out to be; but still they could hardly be said to see its approach. 
No doubt the advent of Christ and the end of the world are 
spoken of throughout the New Testament as near events, as 
events requiring to be diligently prepared for. Still we find, 
that when the Thessalonians inferred from such language that 
the coming of the Lord and the judgment of the world were 
to take place in their own day, Paul at once set himself to 
correct the mistake, and showed them in a second epistle, that 
certain great events, requiring some time for their evolution, 
were to happen before the end. “ Near” is a relative term ; and 
when it is the whole duration of the world that is your measure, 
you must not interpret it with too much precision. A century 
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of the world’s history is relatively as short as a single year of 
a man’s life. Had the apostle then said simply that the day 
was approaching, we could have had no difficulty in believing 
that he meant the day of judgment; but when he speaks of the 
Hebrews already seeing the approach of the day, observing thie 
symptoms of its arrival, it is more difficult to imagine how this 
could be said with anything like propriety. Was there then 
any other day that really was near, and of whose approach tokens 
might be observed at the time? Yes, there was the day of 
Jerusalem’s overthrow ; and we know that such a calamity was 
often designated by the prophets the day of the Lord, as in Joel, 
who so describes (Joel ii. 1) the miseries inflicted upon the Jews 
by an army from the north. Now our Lord Himself had plainly 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem; He had*pointed out the 
parties who were to accomplish it; He had specified the tokens 
of its approach; He had declared it was to happen before the 
existing generation passed away; and He had given instructions 
to see disciples how they might avoid the calamities connected 
with it. The believing Hebrews, therefore, could not but see 
the approach of this ee of trouble; and as it was a judgment 
inflicted for the rejection of God’s overtures of mercy, nothing 
could be more suitable as a motive to enforce perseverance and 
fidelity in the service of God. According to this view, also, the 
extreme indefiniteness of the language is easily explained. If 
it was the day of Jerusalem’s overthrow that was meant, then 
it was indispensable that -the language should be somewhat 
enigmatical, as otherwise the fury of the unbelieving Jews 
might have been excited against the Christians; but if the day 
of judgment was meant, there was no reason why a somewhat 
fuller expression than “ the day” might not have been employed. 
Should any, however, prefer to consider the day of judgment as 
what is meant, then they must conceive the apostle to represent 
the Hebrews as seeing the events which are described in Matt. 
xxiv. as signs of the coming of the Son of man. These events 
were predicted in connection ‘with the coming of Christ; and 
happening under the eye of the Hebrews, they became pledges 
of the certainty of the Saviour’s own arrival in due time. 

Ver. 26. The three preceding verses do not treat expressly 
of apostasy, but they suggest the idea of it. They admonish us 
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to hold fast the profession of Christian hope, to stir one another 
up to love and good works, and to be faithful in observing all 
the appointed ordinances of religion. Neglect in any of these 
respects may be followed by very disastrous consequences. Love 
waxing cold, the cause of the gospel may be abandoned alto- 
gether. The dreadful wretchedness of such a state, therefore, 
the apostle proceeds to point out, with the view of exciting a 
salutary dread in the minds of the Hebrews, and leading them 
to assiduity in the discharge of all religious duties. 
‘Apaptavortwy does not refer to sin in general, but to the 
specific sin of apostasy from the faith of the gospel. There 
lives not a Christian who is not painfully sensible that daily 
does he break God’s law in thought, in word, and in deed. But 
the sin here meant is not the violation of single precepts of 
Scripture, but the total relinquishment of the whole Christian 
system, what is styled in chap. iii. 12 departing from the living 
God, and in chap. vi. 6 falling away. It has been well observed 
by Cicumenius and Theophylact, that the present tense of the 
participle marks persistency in the sin spoken of, continuance 
in it without repentance: ov« elev duapTovTa@v, GAN dpapTavov- 
Tov, TouTéoTW emimevovT@Y TH awaptla apetavontas (Theoph.). 
And this final abandonment of the gospel is described as taking 
place with the full consent of the will. ‘“Exovciws is emphatic. 
All sin implies some exercise of will. Where there is absolutely 
no will, there can be no sin. It is only in so far as we voluntarily 
yield to temptation, that we are at any time chargeable with 
guilt. But here the apostle seems to use the word éxovalws 
agreeably to the distinction laid down in the Pentateuch between 
sins of inadvertency ("2W3, dkovoiwas ayaptdvew, Sept., Lev. 
iv. 2, xxvii. 5, Num. xv. 29) and sins of presumption (7107 73, 
év yep brepnpavias, Num. xy. 30). All sins are voluntary, 
but some are committed with but little reflection, and scarcely 
a perception of their evil character; whilst others are perpe- 
trated deliberately, against the clear light of conscience, and 
with a distinct perception at the moment of the holiness of the 
law which they violate. very sin of this kind is not apostasy, 
but apostasy is pre-eminently a sin of this kind. Other delibe- 
rate sins are wilful violations of some particular precept of 
Christianity ; apostasy is a wilful abandonment of the whole 
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system. And just in proportion to the elevation of attainments 
and experience that may have been reached, is the subsequent 
fall the greater, and the ruin the more terrible. Peirce and 
Bretschneider suppose that éxoveiws stands opposed to a denial 
of Christ extorted from the lips by the pressure of persecution ; 
but this is too narrow a view of the subject. Doubtless such a 
denial of Christ could hardly be designated the wilful sinning 
that is here spoken of; but equally there are multitudes of other 
sins which you are not warranted to stigmatize with this name. 
Sinning wilfully is here opposed both as a state to individual 
acts, and as a wilful thing to what is done inadvertently through 
sudden temptation. Apostasy is a deliberate continuous aban- 
donment of the gospel, whether taking place in times of perse- 
cution or not. No doubt it is voluntary as opposed to compul- 
sory, but it is also further deliberate as opposed to inadvertent. 
It is a step taken against one’s better judgment and experience. 

Apostasy necessarily implies some previous knowledge of 
the truth. Wherefore the apostle adds: wera TO AaBey Thy 
ériyvacw Ths adnGeias. What precise amount of knowledge 
this indicates it is not easy to say. Undoubtedly there must be 
supposed to exist a tolerably clear perception of the gospel 
scheme of mercy; and not only a theoretical apprehension of its 
truths, but also some practical feeling of their importance, and 
beauty, and suitableness. Our Lord, in the parable of the sower, 
makes mention of parties who hear the word, and anon with 
joy receive it, and appear for a time to be all that could be 
desired, though in the end they fall away completely. A fuller 
description of the state and attainments of apostates is given at 
chap. vi. 4, 5, where they are represented as having been en- 
lightened, and made sharers of the heavenly gift, and partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the good word of God. Doubtless 
all that is mentioned there must be viewed as included here 
under the knowledge of the truth. 

With regard to the parties spoken of, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins. The Jewish sacrifices have been shown 
to be altogether unavailing, and they are abolished. Christ’s 
sacrifice is the one and only effective expiation, and it is never 
to be repeated. But apostates put away this sacrifice from: 
themselves, and therefore they are left without hope. They 
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cannot be saved, because they despise the one and only means 
of salvation. .But the question may be proposed, whether, on 
the supposition of their becoming convinced of the folly of their 
conduct, and desiring again to lay hold of Christ, they would 
be rejected by God, and left to perish. This supposition, how- 
ever, is opposed to the hypothesis assumed in the verse; for the 
parties spoken of have made their choice with the full bent and 
determination of their minds. They have sinned wilfully, with 
a high hand, in a spirit of proud defiance. Doubtless, if they 
were truly to call upon Christ, if from the heart they were to 
forsake their sins, if they were to cast themselves with penitent 
soul upon the mercy of God, they would be accepted, and par- 
doned, and saved; but they will not do this. In chap. vi. 4, 5, 
the apostle says it is impossible to renew them to repentance. 
If they repented, they should still be saved; but their wills are 
so obstinately fixed on evil, that repentance has become to them 
morally impossible. No sin, however great, if it be repented 
of, excludes from pardon. And this shows the error of the 
Novatians, who employed this passage to prove that lapsed per- 
sons ought never to be re-admitted into the church, however 
earnestly they might desire, and however strong might be their 
professions of sorrow for their past misconduct. But if they 
really desired restoration, and were truly penitent, then they 
were not the parties spoken of by the apostle at all. 

Ver. 27. This verse describes what does remain for apostate 
sinners, both subjectively and objectively. Subjectively there 
remaineth for them oSepa tis éxdox? Kpicews. J. Capellus 
supposes that, though foSepa is connected with éxdoyy, yet 
really it is designed to qualify xpicews. There is no reason, 
however, for disturbing the actual connection of the words. 
The apostle’s idea is, that the apostate and obstinate sinner, 
even while greedily pursuing his sins, cannot efface his former 
knowledge from his mind, nor prevent the anticipation of a 
future judgment from occasionally starting up within him. 
And such an anticipation must of course always be coupled 
with fear and dismay. He may frequently succeed in banishing 
it from his mind, but sooner or later it will again return to 
appal his soul. And though in this world he may be able to 
engage his thoughts with other things, and thus enjoy a delu- 
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sive dream of pleasure; yet, when he enters into the world of 
spirits, he shall have a period of terrible expectation between 
death and the final judgment. The devils, we are told, are 
reserved, under chains of darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day; and the impenitent also, after leaving this world, 
must be in a similar position. Ts appended to adjectives of 
quality and quantity augments their force, so that poBepd tus 
means a truly terrible expectation (Winer, § 25, 2). 
Objectively, there remains for apostates 7rupds Sido éo Blew 
pérXovtos Tovs wrevavtiovs. This is the actual punishment 
that is to overtake the wicked in the day of judgment. _Gene- 
rally, jos is employed to designate the zeal or eagerness of an 
intelligent being, and frequently wip is so construed with it as 
to designate the intensity of the zeal, as in Zeph. i. 18, €v rupe 
&jrov avtov KatavadwOnoetar Taca 4 yh. See also Deut. iv. 
24; Ps. Ixxix. 5. It has therefore been commonly supposed, 
that, in the verse before us, os expresses the leading idea, 
God’s indignation; while wupds performs the office of an adjec- 
tive in qualifying it—fiery indignation, fierce wrath of God. 
But the whole construction of the clause undoubtedly requires 
that srupds should be made the leading thought, and that Gros 
should be viewed as indicating a quality of this fire, fierceness 
of flame, intensity of burning. Conclusive evidence in defence 
of this view is furnished by the fact that uédAovtos is made to 
agree with mvpds, and not with Sos. It is not the Gros that 
is directly spoken of as about to devour, but it is the zdp. 
Accordingly, Chrysostom thus expounds the clause: Ka@dzrep 
yap Onpiov mapokvvouevov Kal opddpa yarerraivoy Kai éEnypio- 
pévov ove dv tavcaito, ws dv AaBot TWd Kab KaTapayo oT 
Kal To Tp éxelvo, KaOamep Tis Ud Grou Kevtovpevos ov av 
emAdBnrar ovK adinow addrdj Tp@ye Kab Svacma (Chrys. xii. 
267, B). Doubtless, the fire spoken of by the apostle is the fire of 
hell; and the adversaries whom it is to devour are those who have 
rejected and despised the gospel of Christ. In 2 Thess. i. 8 we 
are told that the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Is érevay- 
tious to be understood as a specific designation of apostates ? 
No. It is apostates only of whom the apostle is speaking in 
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the passage as a whole, and apostates certainly are the most 
inveterate adversaries of God; but they are not the only parties 


_who are to be visited with punishment at last. The fire of the 


final judgment shall seize not only them, but also all unbelievers, 
whether they have once professed the truth, and then abandoned 
it, or whether they have never professed obedience to Christ at 
all. ‘Yrevavtéovs denotes here all who are to be punished as 
adversaries of God. Boehme draws attention to the circumstance 
that éo@/ew, and not xatecOiew, is the word used by the apostle. 
The latter might have suggested the idea of completely devour- 
ing, so as to destroy and annihilate; but the former simply 
means to eat, not to eat up, what is fed upon. All that is said 
in Scripture about the punishment of the wicked implies the 
continuance of their being. Their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched. 

Vers. 28-34. The illustrations of this epistle are for the 
most part borrowed from the Mosaic institutions. Already in 
chap. ii. 2, and afterwards in chap. xii. 25, the apostle brings 
into view the punishment inflicted upon transgressors of the old 
law, and draws the conclusion that severer punishment awaits 
the despisers of the gospel. The new dispensation is a system 
of higher light and privilege, and disregard of it therefore 
involves a vastly greater amount of guilt. The same method 
of reasoning from the less to the greater is exhibited in the 
two verses that follow. 

Ver. 28. ’Adetjaas Tis vopov, any one despising Moses’ law. 
Clearly the apostle does not here speak of a person who is 
guilty of some single offence, of which death is the appointed 
punishment. Various such offences and transgressions there 
were, such as profanation of the Sabbath, eating of blood, 
cursing of parents, adultery. But in the verse before us 
abernoas must be understood as describing a rejection of the 
whole Mosaic system, a wilful desertion of the worship of 
Jehovah. The case referred to by the apostle is plainly the 
one described in Deut. xvii. 2-7, where it is enacted that, if 
any man or woman hath transgressed God’s covenant, and hath 
worshipped the sun or the moon, or any of the host of heaven, 
that person shall be stoned to death at the mouth of two or 
three witnesses. The very language of the Old Testament is 
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borrowed by the apostle. Now the case in Deuteronomy 
exactly corresponds to what we have represented as the mean- 
ing of the apostle in the preceding verses, and it furnishes a 
corroboration of the interpretation thus given. ’AOerijaas Tov 
voor, disregarding the law, means the same as wapeOetv THY 
SvaOjxnv, transgressing the covenant, in the Septuagint version 
of Deuteronomy. And for such an offence there was no mercy. 
No provision whatever was made for the deliverance of the 
wretched apostate. ’Em) évcly is the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew 02¥ ‘aby; and of course it signifies, at the 
mouth of, on the evidence of, two or three witnesses.. Con- 
sidered simply as Greek, it seems to be grounded upon that 


use of émt with the dative which expresses a condition: on the 


condition of there being two or three witnesses. 

Ver. 29. Now, as death was the punishment inflicted upon 
the despisers of Moses’ law, the highest possible punishment in 
this world, the apostle refers it to the judgment of the Hebrews 
themselves, what is to be expected in the case of those who 
similarly treat the higher and nobler dispensation of the gospel. 
It must be apparent to every one that they merit a far severer 
punishment. The apostle, however, does not enjoin the inflic- 
tion of any punishment in this world, as Moses did. He can 
only, therefore, be viewed as referring to that punishment 
which God Himself shall inflict in the future world. IIdcq, 
Soxetre, xelpovos akwwOjcerar Tiumplas. Apostates from the 
gospel shall be miserably destroyed. An intense fire shall 
devour them. They shall not be stoned with stones, but God 
Himself shall rain down upon them from heaven fire and 
brimstone, an horrible tempest. Their doom shall be something 
more appalling than that of the common impenitent in the place 
of woe. 

In order to justify the tremendous punishment of the apos- 
tate, which, although not described, is yet hinted at in a very 
impressive manner, the apostle illustrates in several particulars 
the awful wickedness of his conduct. He is not a sinner who 
has never heard the gospel. He has been made acquainted 
with the claims of Christ, and has acknowledged them. He 
has felt something of the powers of the world to come; and 
yet, hurried on by the love of sin, or led astray by the fear of 
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man, he has poured contempt upon God’s mercy, and renounced 
the Saviour in whom he professed to trust. 

He has trampled under foot the Son of God. The aorist 
Katamatnoas points to the sin as historically past when the 
punishment is inflicted. And the word itself expresses a high 
degree of contempt and hatred. You trample under foot what 
you consider worthless and despicable. ‘Nor is it contempt and 
hatred merely that are indicated, but a contempt and hatred so 
strong that they cannot be suppressed. Open and public dis- 
honour is done to Christ by the apostate. Karamatnoas ex- 
presses the very same idea as wrapadevywatifev in the parallel 
passage at chap. vi. 6. 

The apostate has counted the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing. By the blood of the covenant is meant the 
blood of Christ, which confirmed and ratified the covenant. 
Whether does xowdv signify impure, as being the blood of a 
transgressor, or common, as being nothing better than other 
blood? Chrysostom mentions both ideas, without deciding 
which is preferable: xawvov rl éote; TO axdOaprov, 7) TO pwndev 
Tov éyov TOY Novrav;—and interpreters are very much 
divided on the point. The Vulgate translates, pollutum ; 
Luther, wnrein; while Gicumenius explains the word thus, 
TO pndev TOV adrwv Siddepov. Now there is no doubt that in 
Hellenistic Greek xowds is used both in the classic sense of 
common, and in the Jewish sense of unclean, as in Acts ii. 44 
and Mark vii. 2. The question therefore comes to be, Which 
sense is most suitable to the scope of the passage? Now when 
it is considered that, of the three clauses which describe the 
conduct of the apostate, the first speaks of him as trampling 
Christ under foot, and the last as insulting the Spirit of grace, 
it seems as if the middle one would not be in keeping with 
the rest if you understood it merely as signifying that Christ’s 
blood was not better than other blood. The meaning must be, 
that it is counted unclean and unholy. The wickedness of the 
apostate in thus dealing with the blood of Christ is aggravated 
by the clause év @ sjryudoOn, by which he was sanctified. Was 
the apostate then sanctified? ‘These words are wanting in 
many authorities, but the preponderance of evidence is in their 
favour. They are viewed by Lightfoot, Cocceius, and others, as 
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having Christ for their subject, the sense being the same as in 
John xvii. 19; but the construction requires that #yudcn have 
the same subject as sjynodpuevos. The words are to be under- 
stood as spoken from the standpoint of membership in the 
church. The man passed fora Christian. He had dedicated 
himself to the service of God. It is not an inward spiritual 
purification that is indicated by 7jyudcOn, but consecration to the 
service of God: see at chap. x. 10. 

And finally, the apostate has insulted the Spirit of grace. 
It is the Holy Ghost as the bestower of grace that is here 
meant. Or the Spirit may be designated the Spirit of grace, 
as being Himself the gift of God’s grace. Now the person 
spoken of by the apostle had received the Spirit to some extent, 
as is plain from chap. vi. 4, where apostates are described as 
having been partakers of the Holy Ghost. But so great a 
change has passed upon him, that he now acts with contempt 
and insolence towards the Holy Ghost. — His sinful feelings are 
shown in depreciating these gifts of the Spirit, which he for- 
merly acknowledged, and to some extent experienced. Works 
of wonder, which carry with them the evident tokens of being 
from God, he audaciously ascribes to the devil. Any indi- 
vidual who had made a profession of faith in Christ, recognis= 
ing Him as the Son of God, and who afterwards joined in the 
cry of the Pharisees, “‘ He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils,’ would fall under the condemnation de- 
nounced by the apostle. And when any person in our day, 
after feeling pleasure in reading the Bible, and tracing the 
hand of God in its revelations, and being sensible of an influ- 
ence exerted by them over him, allows his heart to be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin, falls away from his stedfast- 
ness, and sneers at the idea of God’s spiritual presence and 
help, he has reason to dread that this condemnation has also 
come upon him. | 

Ver. 30. The conclusion drawn in the preceding verse re- 
garding the doom of apostates is here confirmed by an appeal 
to two maxims of Scripture. In citing them, the apostle says, 
“For we know Him who hath said.” OlSayev is emphatic : 
we know His truth, we know His power; He is not a God 
that will suffer Himself to be mocked. The first passage is 
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taken from Deut. xxxii. 35; and it is remarkable that, while 
the citation deviates very considerably both from the Hebrew 
Dewi Dp3 », and from the Septuagint év mudpa éxduejcews 
avTaTroda@oe, it coincides exactly with Rom. xii. 19, even to the 
addition of Aéyex Kvpwos. This agreement furnishes some cor- 
roboration of the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and at the very least it would prove a dependence of the writer 
upon Paul. The meaning of the maxim quoted is very plain. 
It belongs to God, as the rectoral governor of the universe, to 
inflict punishment. Avenging justice is His, and He will not 
allow His rule to be despised. The use made of this principle 
in Romans is to dissuade Christian men from avenging their 
own quarrels, and to induce them to leave their cause in the 
hands of God. The use made of it here is to demonstrate to 
the wicked the certainty of their being visited with a tremen- 
dous punishment. The two uses are different, but they are 
perfectly consistent. ; 

The other maxim occurs both in Deut. xxxii. 36 and in Ps. 
cxxxy. 14 in the very same words. In the citation here made, 
dre is omitted, and Kvpios and xpwet are transposed. In 
Deuteronomy and Psalms the words seem to refer to God’s 
faithful dealing with His people, in the way of defending them, 
and showing mercy to them. “He will judge His people, 
and He will repent Himself concerning His servants.” And 
Grotius, Michaelis, Storr, Estius, and Turner conceive that 
it is the same idea the apostle means here to exhibit; but this 
view does not at all suit the scope of the passage, which bears 
upon the fearful danger of apostasy. Stuart finds no difficulty 
in the citation, because he supposes the meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament passage to be, not, “ He will repent Himself concerning 
His servants,” but, “on His servants He will take vengeance.” 
The construction, however, and the connection alike repudiate 
this version, both in Deuteronomy and in the psalm. The 
common translation is undoubtedly the correct one, and the 
sense thus evolved is quite suitable to the ‘apostle’s purpose; 
for the judgment of God’s people, as described in Deuteronomy, 
consists in the infliction of punishment upon those who were 
their enemies. The merciful aspect of God’s judgment has 
respect only to those who are truly His; but in regard to 
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enemies and apostates the very same judgment carries destruc- 
tion along with it. Do you belong really to God’s people? 
Then His judgment of you, though it may involve chastisement, 
will yet issue in your salvation. Do you merely wear the garb 
of Christians, or have you apostatized from the faith? Then 
God’s judgment accomplishes your destruction. What is the 
nature of the judgment described in the passage in Deuter- 
onomy? It has two aspects. God will avenge the blood of 
His servants, and will render vengeance to His adversaries, and 
will be merciful unto His land and to His people (Deut. 
xxxii. 43). 

Ver. 31. This verse sums up in one strong statement the 
whole substance of the preceding paragraph: oBepov ro éwre- 
celv eis xeipas Ocod SHvtos—It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. These words are designed to 
exhibit the tremendous character of the punishment which 
awaits impenitent transgressors. They have made Him their 
enemy, who liveth for ever to avenge His cause. They have 
armed against themselves a Being of. infinite and everlasting 
power. Says Chrysostom: eis yelpas Ocod eurrecciobe: éxeivo 
poBepov tobTo obdév €or TO eis yeipas dvOpdérrav éumeceiy (vol. 
xil. 269, C). It is true that in 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, falling into the 
hands of God, rather than of men, has the idea of greater 
safety connected with it; but the two passages are quite consis- 
tent : for in the one case it is a falling into God’s hands with 
confidence in His grace that is meant, in the other it is a falling 
into God’s hands as a hardened and impenitent sinner. Bengel’s 
remark briefly and beautifully exhibits the difference: bonum 
est incidere cum fide ; temere, terribile. Where there is faith, 
transgression may receive chastisement, but it will.be pardoned ; 
but where there is hardened impenitence, ruin is the inevitable 
consequence. Put your trust in God, and then, though His 
hand may fall upon you, it will be to chastise you, but He will 
chastise you in mercy ; and He will be more considerate of you 
than any offended fellow-creature would be, for He is a Being 
of boundless love. But if you persist in your sins, and die in 
rebellion against His authority, then, when avenging justice 
seizes you, you will encounter woes immeasurably more severe 
than any mortal could inflict; for God is a Being of infinite 
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power. The penitent falls into the hand of God’s mercy; the 
obdurate sinner falls into the hand of His justice. 

Vers. 19-25 contain an admonition to faithfulness in wor- 
shipping God, to perseverance in the profession of Christianity, 
and to a lively interest in one another’s spiritual well-being. 
Vers. 26-31 enforce this admonition, by exhibiting the awful 
guilt and danger of apostasy. In vers. 32-34 the apostle re- 
minds the Hebrews of the successful struggle which they had 
maintained against difficulties in days gone by, with the view 
of encouraging them to patience, and perseverance, and effort 
(vers. 35, 36); and he both reminds them of the coming of the 
Lord (ver. 37), and he expresses the confident belief that they 
will not draw back (vers. 38, 39). 

Ver. 32. "Avaymyynonecbe 5é Tas mpotepov juépas—But 
call to mind the former days. As at chap. vi. 10 the apostle, 
after a similar exhibition of the guilt and danger of apostasy, 
had referred to the former faith and love of the Hebrews, so 
here he does the same. Quite analogous, too, is the connection 
of thought in Gal. iv. 13, where, after being warned of the 
danger of returning to the weak and beggarly elements of 
Judaism, the Galatians are reminded of the zeal which they had 
formerly shown when they were ready to pluck out their eyes 
and give them to the apostle. Tas mpdrtepov myuépas carries 
back the mind a considerable period. Some idea of the space 
is suggested by chap. v.12. The time referred to is the time 
when the Hebrews first became acquainted with the gospel; 
and therefore probably the persecutions mentioned are those 
which were endured in the days of Stephen, when so many were 
compelled to flee for their lives (Acts viii. 1), and in the days 
of Herod Agrippa, who killed James the brother of John, and 
threw Peter into prison (Acts xii. 1-3). ®wrvcPdres describes 
the Hebrews as newly converted, or brought to the knowledge 
of the truth. They were illuminated with the light of the 
gospel; they were instructed in the doctrines taught by Christ 
(see at chap. vi. 4). And the apostle’s language suggests the 
idea, that whatever stores of secular knowledge men may have 
acquired, they are in darkness until they are brought under the 
instruction of the great Teacher. The light of mere civilisation 
is but a feeble glimmer, that in no way modifies the scriptural 
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declaration, that darkness hath covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. 

Tlonryv dOdnow tirepevate taOnuarwyv—Ye endured a 
great conflict of troubles. These words describe both the mag- 
nitude of the dangers which assailed the Hebrews, and the 


_ courage with which they encountered them. Chrysostom and 


Theophylact remark that dnow is an honourable word. It 
belongs to the later Greek, and denotes a combat of athletes or 
champions, which may be witnessed by admiring crowds. ITa@n- 
pater is the genitive of object, and indicates the calamities or 
trials with which the Hebrews had to contend. ‘“Ysrewelvate 
means not simply “ye suffered,” but “ye endured or persisted 
in.” It expresses the perseverance and energy with which they 
engaged in the conflict. They did not murmur at the diffi- 
culties with which in providence they were summoned to con- 
tend. They did not passively submit to them, as evils that were 
inevitable. But they met them in a spirit of Christian heroism, 
holding fast their faith and integrity, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for the sake of Christ. 

Ver. 33. This verse points out two ways in which the 
Hebrews were exposed to suffering. Todro pév, Todt dé, oc- 
curs only here in the New Testament. It is frequently to be 
found in Herodotus. It is a distributive phrase, signifying 
“ this indeed, this also ; on the one hand, on the other” (see 
Schweigh. Lex., Herod. Oitws). First, the Hebrews were 
assailed in their own persons. @eatpitw signifies to be on the 
stage, to bring on the stage; and because the theatre was 
frequently employed as the place where public punishments 
were inflicted, the word also came to mean, to hold up as a 
spectacle, to expose to public shame. In the verse before us, it 
corresponds very exactly in sense to mapadevyparite; and the 
statement made is quite analogous to 1 Cor. iv. 9: 7s Oéatpov 
éyev)Onuev. The Hebrews had been exposed as a spectacle to 
the world, loaded with reproaches and persecutions. All manner 
of abusive language had been applied to them. They had 
suffered in their persons and in their property, and been treated 
as the offscourings of all things. Secondly, they had suffered 
as the companions of their brethren under persecutions. They 
had not stood aloof from one another in their respective days 
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of trial. They had acknowledged one another in difficulties ; 
they had visited one another in prison ; they had supplied one 
another’s wants. And by this unconcealed sympathy, those who 
were not immediately assailed had often exposed themselves to 
reproach and danger. To sympathize with the victims of a 
persecutor is the sure way of attracting his rage to yourself. 
"Avactpepopéver is understood by Beza in the sense of “ agi- 
tated,” “tossed about,” agitari. Ernesti renders it, “qui ita 
tractati sunt;” and Stuart, “who were thus treated,” although 
it is acknowledged by both that the existence of this significa- 
tion is not susceptible of proof. The ordinary meaning of the 
word in the New Testament suits here quite well, “who so 
lived,” “so spent their days,” viz. in suffering and reproach. 
Theophylact: tovréotw év Orieoe Kab dvevdiopois. Even this 
ordinary meaning, however, is susceptible of two shades, slightly 
different from one another. Schlichting, Limborch, Tholuck, 
and Bleek give a passive turn to the idea: “ who lived in tribu- 
lation.” So Luther: “ denen es also gehet,” with whom it thus 
goes. Others, as Dindorf, Wahl, Bretschneider, Bochme, 
Kuinceel, impart more of activity to the sense: “ who thus lived, 
who thus battled with tribulation.” In defence of the former 
shade of meaning, appeal is made to Ocatpifouevor, as being 
what ovrws refers to. In defence of the latter, it is said that the 
persons spoken of are described in ver. 32 as manfully encoun- 
tering a great conflict of afflictions. The simple question is, 
To what preceding clause does ottws refer? Now, plainly the 
structure of ver. 33 requires that its two clauses should be viewed 
as balanced against one another. Ovrws, therefore, refers to 
Ocarpofopevor; and of course the words under consideration must 
mean “ who so lived,” viz. as made a gazing-stock to the world. 

Ver. 34. This verse expresses the same thoughts which are 
exhibited in the two preceding verses. It stands particularly 
related to the 33d, but the order of the ideas is reversed. Here 
you find first what the Hebrews endured in taking part with 
those who were in affliction; and this corresponds to the con- 
cluding clause of ver. 33: Kat yap tots Secploss cuverrabnaate. 
The received reading is Secpois ov; but there are two other 
readings, viz. Seopois, standing alone, and Seoplovs. The great- 
est number of Greek mss. are in favour of Secpois pov, but the 
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oldest Mss. support Secpiovs, as also the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions, and the oldest fathers. This reading has found general 
favour in modern times, and is adopted by Griesbach, Knapp, 
Lachmann, Scholz, and Tischendorf. It is the one which, when 
supposed genuine, most readily accounts for the use of the rest: 
for the omission of one small letter produces decpois, and then 
the need of a pronoun would suggest the addition of od; which 
view is rendered all the more probable by the fact that a diffe- 
rent pronoun has sometimes been found supplied, as in the Latin 
vinculis eorum. Aecplous also corresponds best to the parallel 
clause in ver. 33, though despots wou would make a good 
enough parallel, as it would stand to the other in the relation 
of a particular case to a general statement. If od were the 
accredited reading, it would furnish an argument of some 
weight for the Pauline origin of this epistle, as in 2 Tim. i, 16 
and Col. iv. 19 Paul makes a similar reference to his bonds. 
YuverraOnoare expresses nearly the same idea as cowwvol yevn- 
Gévres in the preceding verse. The Hebrews sought the society 
of their friends in prison. They ministered to their wants, they 
addressed to them condolence and sympathy, and thus they ex- 
posed themselves to reproach and danger. Persecutors are ever 
ready to turn upon those who show any kindness to their vic- 
tims, and to deal out to them the same measure; so that the 
task of ministering to the imprisoned is very properly ranked 
by the apostle as one of the Christian’s conflicts. If decpois 
pov be the true reading, and if Paul was the author of this 
epistle, then most probably the reference is to the period of his 
imprisonment at Czesarea, during which, doubtless, he received 
sympathy and assistance from his Christian brethren in Palestine. 

The second clause of this verse corresponds to the first of 
the preceding. Michaelis and Heinrichs understand mpocedé- 
Eace to mean “ expected ;” but although this is a signification 
borne by the word, and indeed the only one that Homer knows, 
still the other signification of “accepted, took, received,” is of 
undoubted authority. It is this meaning which most certainly 
belongs to the word at chap. xi. 35, where a similar treatment 
of believers is described. The Hebrews took, accepted, willingly 
submitted to, the spoiling of their property ; nay, they bore the 
loss with joy. They were animated by the spirit of James’s 
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maxim, “ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations” (Jas. i. 2). No doubt they felt the injustice with 
which they were treated, and considered the loss of their pos- 
sessions to be an evil in itself; but it was a suffering for right- 
eousness’ sake, and therefore it was infinitely to be preferred to 
the retention of their goods at the hazard of making shipwreck 
of faith. Temporal blessings are to be received with gratitude, 
and enjoyed without abuse; but they are ever to be held as of 
unspeakably inferior value to the prosperity of the soul. They 
are to be sacrificed without a scruple, when they can only be 
retained through some compromise of principle. As God’s gift, 
they are to be used for the glory of God. 

Vers. 34-39.—34. For the readiness, yea, the joy, with 
which the Hebrews took the spoiling of their goods, a reason is 
assigned in the last clause: yww@oxovtes éyew éavtois Kpelttova 
brrapEw ev ovpavois Kat uévovcav. Besides éavrois, there are 
two other readings, viz. év éavrois and éavtovs. The sense of 
all the three is nearly the same; for although év éavtots were 
the true reading, these words should not be connected with 
ywecxovres, as in the English version, but with éyew, “that 
ye have in yourselves,” viz. in that treasure of divine grace 
which God has put within you. ‘Eavrots standing alone must 
be understood as the dativus commodi, “that ye have for your- 
selves.” And if éavrovs be the right reading, it is the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, “that ye yourselves have.” The least 
supported of these readings is the first ; and although the other 
two have much evidence in their favour, the preponderance lies 
with éavrois. The words év odpavois have also been regarded 
as a gloss (Lachmann, Tischendorf), and certainly there is a 
deficiency of evidence for them. If éy éavtots were the true 
reading of the preceding phrase, this would be a demonstration 
that é€v otpavots was no part of the text; for the superior trea- 
sure referred to would be that grace which exists in the believer’s 
soul, and which is better than all outward wealth. But accord- 
ing to either of the other readings of the preceding phrase, the 
contrast must be viewed as lying between the wealth of, this 
world, and the riches of glory that await the believer in the 
future state. And that this is the true contrast is most consis- 
tent with the use of the word UmapEw, which, like imdpyovra 
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in the first clause, denotes substance, goods, possessions, as in 
Acts ii. 45, where it is conjoined with xrjwara in the description 


of a sale of property. Whether or not, therefore, év ovpavots 


be a gloss, there can be no doubt that it is a correct enough 
supplement as to sense. The substance spoken of is the heavenly 
inheritance. Abraham’s faith led him to look for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. And the 
Christian’s faith does not less clearly discern that there is a rest 
remaining for the people of God, another and better country, 
even an heavenly. This expected substance is infinitely more 
than a counterpoise for the loss of all earthly possessions and 
honours. It is better in itself than any treasure of this world. 
It is perfectly adapted to the wants of our immortal nature. It 
is what infinite wisdom has appointed as the.means of minister- 
ing to our felicity. It will perfectly satisfy every longing of 
our glorified spirits. Heaven is prepared for the saints, and the 
discipline of this life is preparing the saints for heaven. The 
capacities of the soul, and the riches of glory, are commensurate 
to one another. How different is it with the possessions of 
earth! Let a man gain all he could desire here, let every plan - 
succeed to his wish; and still, upon the very summit up to 
which he has long been struggling, he may be discontented and 
miserable. Earthly good is not the soul’s portion, for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth (Luke xii. 15). The heavenly substance, too, is durable. 
Earthly possessions are not so.- The most solid structures of 
wealth and greatness are liable to be overthrown in a moment; 
and in all cases, death destroys our tenure of them. And the 
certainty of this is always a worm gnawing at the root of our 
temporal enjoyments. But the blessedness of heaven is secure 
against every adverse stroke. The treasures of the skies are 
neither liable to be corrupted by moth, nor rust, nor carried off 
by thieves. Short-lived as man is upon earth, he often outlives 
his earthly comfort; but with an immortal duration in heaven, 
he shall find his felicity continually growing, augmenting. When 
a century shall have passed, when.a thousand years shall have 
rolled away, when myriads upon myriads of ages shall have 
come to an end, the blessedness of the redeemed shall only be ~ 
commencing. Perfect felicity without end is the saint’s portion. 
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Ver. 35. From the courage and patience manifested by the 
Hebrews under their former afflictions, the apostle now derives 


an argument to urge them to continued perseverance in the - 


Christian course : yu) droBddnte obv tiv mappynclay tuov— 
Cast not away, therefore, your confidence. The Vulgate, 
J. Capellus, and Leesner, view dmoSddAnte as here meaning 
“lose,” ne amittatis ; but altliough this signification undoubtedly 
does belong to the word, yet it also means “to cast away,” as 
in Mark x. 50, 6 6€ aroBadev TO iwdtiov avtod ; and this 
signification is far more suitable here. The admonition given 
in this verse is substantially the same as in ver. 23, so that 
amoBdadnte is opposed to xatéyopev; and it is a voluntary 
relinquishment of Christianity that is spoken of in ver. 26. 
IIappnoiav does not mean libera professio, as Beza and Grotius 
render it, but rather confidence, as in ver. 19, chap. iii. 6, iv. 
16. The Vulgate rightly translates it confidentiam, Erasmus 
fiduciam, and Luther Vertrauen. This confidence is just a strong 
faith. Now, faith is represented as a shield, which must be 
firmly grasped. The greatest disgrace which a warrior could 
- bring upon himself, was to throw away his shield in the hour of 
battle ; and he also thus exposed himself to the most imminent 
peril. A similar disgrace and danger does the Christian soldier 
incur, when he casts away from him his trust in God. “This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith” (1 
John v. 4). We must not cast away our confidence, not for a 
perpetuity, not even for a moment. Christian confidence has 
connected with it the promise of a great reward. 'This reward 
is the better and enduring substance mentioned in the preceding 
verse. Heaven is the glorious inheritance that awaits the people 
of God. This blessedness is procured by the work of Christ, 
but it is bestowed as the reward of faith. It is not a reward 
earned by us, so that we can claim it as a debt; it is altogether 
of grace; but still its distribution is regulated according to the 
attainments of believers: just as a father may bestow gifts 
- upon his children, to which strictly speaking they may have no 
claim, and still may proportion his favours to the assiduity and 
diligence of the different members of the family. 

Ver. 36. Tap does not here introduce any new ground of the 
preceding admonition additional to the recompense of reward 
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mentioned, but it rather states a reason why that admonition 
needed to be urged. This conjunction frequently refers to some 
omitted thought, and this is the case here: “ Hold fast” your 
confidence; for ye are in circumstances of trial and difficulty, 
and therefore have need of patience and endurance. Stuart 
translates it “truly,” “no doubt;” but this is quite arbitrary, 
and the finer filaments of thought are altogether lost sight of. 
‘fcrowovis does not mean passive submission, but firm endurance, 
grounded upon Christian confidence. The noun here has some- 
thing of the same force as the verb in ver. 32, “ Ye manfully 
bore up under a great fight of afilictions.” And it is probable 
that the use of the word in this verse was suggested by the verb 
in ver. 82, and perhaps also, as Schmid, Storr, and Bleek sup- 
pose, by the words of Habakkuk, trrépewvov airov, connected 
with the passage quoted in the two following verses, the whole 
of which must be supposed already floating before the apostle’s 
mind. The phrase 76 édyya Tob cod has been very variously 
interpreted. Baumgarten and Bleek understand it to mean, 
“the sanctification of men by the offering of the body of Christ,” 
appealing to vers. 7, 9, 10 of this chapter; but this shade of 
thought does not at all suit the construction of the whole clause : 
for whatever the will of God here mean, it is represented “as 
something done, not for, but by men. Ernesti and Dindorf 
view the expression as meaning “ to suffer what God appoints ;” 
and they appeal to Acts xxi. 14, 7d 0é\nua Tod Kupiov yevécdo, 
“the will of the Lord be done.” This comes nearer to the 
mind of the apostle, but still it is in some measure liable to the 
same objection, that the will of God is spoken of as done by 
men. It seems best, therefore, to understand the words as 
descriptive of Christian duty in general, but with a special 
reference to the duty of perseverance amid dangers and tempta- 
tions. In the third petition of the Lord’s prayer the words must 
have this general sense, for there are no misfortunes and sorrows 
in heaven to exercise the patience of the inhabitants. J. Ca- 
pellus' very properly observes, that the doing of the will of God, 
mentioned in the verse before us, must not be understood on the 
principle of the covenant of works, as if it were our doing that 
earned for us the reward, but on the principle of the covenant 
of grace, which rewards believers on the ground of Christ’s work, 
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and in proportion to their own attainments. No Christian merits 
heaven; but still Christ rewards His people according to their 
works, and will say to them at last, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” Bengel 
is wrong when he supposes the aorist qoujcavres to refer to 
what the Hebrews are described in ver. 32 as having already 
done. The aorist has reference, not to the time at which the 
apostle is writing, but to the time when the Saviour comes to 
reward His people, and to receive them into glory. They are 
then declared to have done the will of God during their day of 
trial, and they receive accordingly the promised inheritance. 
For ésayyedav means here, as in ix. 15, xi. 13, 39, Acts ii. 83, 
not the promise, but the thing promised. 

Ver. 37. The statement of this verse comes in as an en- 
couragement. Patient perseverance in the service of God will 
not fail to receive the promised reward. Nor will the advent of 
Him who is to bestow the reward be long delayed: éru ryap 
puxpov bcov 6cov—for yet how, how little. “Ocov is frequently 
applied to adjectives of size or quantity, to add intensity to them. 
It also sometimes bears the sense of “ only,” like the Latin 
tantum. And it is occasionally repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
as here, “ how how little, how very little, only just a little.” So 
in Aristoph. Vesp. 213: ti ob« amexowunOnoav bcov dcov otidny ; 
Bleek views this whole clause as standing adverbially connected 
with the following, as if the whole were an answer to the question 
When? “ for very shortly He will come.” But the construction 
requires that, with De Wette, we make the clause a separate one, 
as in John xiv. 19, only with this difference, that the conjunc- 
tion xal is omitted: “ for it is a very little time, and then He 
will come.” In the first clause we have the apostle’s own words, 
although probably moulded upon Hab. ii. 3 and Isa. xxvi. 20. 
The last clause is manifestly taken from the Septuagint version 
of Habakkuk, with a slight change. In the Hebrew text the 
reference manifestly is to the vision regarding the destruction of 
the Chaldeans, of which vision it is declared that it should cer- 
tainly be fulfilled: it might appear to tarry, but the Hebrews 
were to wait for it, and it would certainly be accomplished in due 
time. The Seventy, however, have not understood the vision as 
the thing spoken of in this clause ; but they have applied it to a 
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person, doubtless the Messiah, as many Jews also have done. 
The apostle, too, in quoting the clause, applies it to the Saviour. 
We are not to suppose, however, that he is here adducing the 
passage as a proof; for there are not the same marks of appeal 
to authority, as in other cases where this is done. He is express- 
ing his own ideas, and he uses the words of the Seventy, because 
they answered his purpose, and were familiar to his readers. 
Accordingly, he does not scruple to prefix the article to épyo- 
pevos, which makes a great change upon the meaning of the 
words. For without the article, the phrase is a Hebrew idiom, 
expressing the idea, “ He will certainly come ;” but with the 
article épyduevos is disjoined from %&e, so as to form the sub- 
ject, and not merely the means of intensifying the verb: “ He 
that is to come will come; the expected personage will arrive.” 
‘O épyopevos is a frequent designation of the Messiah in the 
Gospels, applied to Him on the ground of His having been 
predicted in the Old Testament. It is sometimes used with 
reference to His first coming, as in Matt. xi. 3, Luke vii. 19 ; 
and sometimes also with reference to His second, as in Matt. 
xxiv. 80, Rev. iii, 11. Here plainly it must be the second 
coming that is meant. Mede, Ernesti, and Dindorf, suppose 
that the apostle refers to Christ’s visitation of the Jews with 
punishment, in the overthrow of Jerusalem, and to the pro- 
tection which His providence extended to His own people in — 
those days of suffering. But the whole structure of the passage 
requires that we should consider it as referring to our Lord’s 
personal return to this world, to collect His people from the four 
winds of heaven, and to place them in their final state of blessed- 
ness and glory: for the apostle has made mention of a better 
and enduring substance in heaven; he has admonished the 
Hebrews to hold fast the hope of such a recompense of reward ; 
he assures them they shall receive the promised blessing after 
they have done the will of God; and in order to encourage them 
to patience and perseverance, he declares that the Saviour will 
not delay His coming. Now, unless this coming refers to the 
time when Christ is to bestow upon His people their final 
reward, the several parts of the passage do not hang together. 
It is objected, however, that the speed with which the coming 
is represented as taking place, is not consistent with the idea 
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that it is still a future event. But near and distant are relative 
terms. When eternity is brought into view, the duration of that 
better substance which the people of God are to receive in 
heaven, the whole expanse of time contracts into a point; just 
as the diameter of this world shrinks into nothing when you 
compare it with the distance of the sun; and then, again, the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit almost disappears when you make 
it the basis of calculations with regard to the fixed stars. There 
are other passages, too, which do not admit of being applied to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, where similar terms are employed 
to describe the coming of Christ, as in Rev. ili. 11, xxii. 12: 
“Lo, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man as his work shall be.” It is generally allowed that the 
Apocalypse was written a good many years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but even if the earlier date for which some 
contend were adopted, these passages must be understood as 
referring to the close of the great drama of human affairs. 

Ver. 38. The use of Habakkuk’s words is continued in this 
verse. The arrangement of them, however, is reversed. In the 
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Old Testament they stand thus: éay brrocreintat, ovK evdoxel 


n vbruyn pov év ait@ o 5é Sixatos ex micteds pov Sjoeras. 
Beehme and Bleek rightly conceive the object of the apostle in 
transposing the clauses to be, that no one might imagine 6 épyo- 
pevos to be the nominative to taoatetdntas; and Bleek also 
thinks that the transposition effects a finer connection between 
the substance of vers. 38 and 39. One consequence, however, 
of the transposition is, that dé and «ai hardly appear so appro- 
priately used as in Habakkuk. 

“O 8é Sixatos ex tictews Sjoerat corresponds to the Hebrew 
mm inwoxa psi. It admits of doubt whether the middle word 
here belongs to the subject or the predicate of the proposition. 
According to the existing accents, it is connected with PIS ; and 
Rosenmiiller states the sense to be, “qui in veritate sua justus 
est, salvus erit.” 72528, however, signifies faith as well as truth 
so that, according to the same connection, the sense would be, 
“qui per fidem suam justus est.” And this really seems to be 
the meaning of the clause, as quoted in Rom.i. 17, Gal. iii. 11; 
for the apostle is speaking in those passages of being made just 
or righteous by faith as opposed to works. As quoted here, 
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however, the clause seems to be somewhat differently employed, 
and é« wiatews is rather to be viewed as belonging to the pre- 
dicate ; for the apostle is admonishing the Hebrews to continued 
trust and confidence in God, and is pointing out the advantages 
of this course: The just shall live by means of his faith. And 
the whole series of examples which follow in chap. xi. are de- 
signed to illustrate the manner in which saints are enabled to 
overcome difficulties by faith. The words, as they stand, are 
susceptible of either rendering, and the ideas brought out in 
both ways are quite correct. A man is made just by faith, 
but equally thereafter he continues to live by faith. The 
foundation of his Christian character is laid by faith, and the 
superstructure is reared through the same instrumentality. J. 
Capellus considers that é« wicrews was put in the centre inten- 
tionally, in order to make the clause capable of expressing both 
ideas, as they are both important, and both sound. In the 
Septuagint, wod occurs in this clause, placed, according to some 
authorities, after S/écavos, according to others after é« mlcTews. 
Probably the origin of this reading was, that the Seventy found 
‘nvONa in their Hebrew manuscript, instead of inwoXa. The 
vant ;” and in the other, “by faith or confidence in me.” “Not 
a few manuscripts also insert wod in Hebrews, and it is adopted 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf; but the weight of evidence 
is against it, and its absence in Rom. i. 17, Gal. ili. 11, seems 
sufficient to settle the question. 

There is considerable difficulty connected with the last 
clause of this verse. The Hebrew text runs thus: noey ni 
ia iwiED MYND, Jarchi, Rosenmiiller, and Hitzig understand 
these words to mean, “ Behold the proud, his soul is not right in 
him ;” and our translators have taken substantially the same 
view, “ Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him.” 
The Seventy, however, have given quite a different translation : 
éay UTrooTeiAnTal, ovK edSoKel 1) Yuyn pou év aiT@. Grotius 
supposes that they must have read in their Hebrew text naby 
instead of nay, and ‘WI instead of WD; but Pococke contends 
that there is no need of this conjecture, for that the existing 
Hebrew text bears the rendering which they exhibit; and he 
appeals to Jonah iv. 8 and Isa. li. 20 for a similar use of Spy. 
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Also, both he and L. Capellus conceive that mv is formed not 
from 1, but from 1%, which means, in Arabic, to be pleased 
with, to delight in; end the suffix of ivBi they refer to God. 
Bleek professes himself to be at a loss how to understand the 
words of the Septuagint, and what should be considered the 
nominative to trocreiAnrar. The immediately preceding noun 
is a designation of the Messiah ; but this of course cannot be the 
subject of ivocreidntat. Probably the meaning is this: “ Wait 
for Him who is coming: if any man does not wait, if any man 
withdraws from duty, faints, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” 
It is difficult to see what other sense can be affixed to the words 
of the Seventy, and this certainly is the sense which the words 
must bear as employed in Hebrews. ‘YrooréAXew denotes to 
lower the sails of a ship, to draw back, to retire, as in Gal. ii. 12, 
bméaternrev Kal apopicev éavtov. What is the nominative to it 
in the epistle? One would naturally say 6 Sikavos, the imme- 
diately preceding noun, but for the incongruity which would 
thus be originated. The two clauses are contrasted with one 
another, and refer to persons of a different stamp. Winer sup- 
poses that the general term dv@pw7os must be abstracted, as it 
were, from dixatos, and supplied as the nominative to w7ro- 
oteiAnrat (Winer’s Grammatik, § 49); and it seems a decisive 
argument in defence of this view, that a similar nominative 
must necessarily be supplied in the Septuagint, for there the 
clause containing 6 dé/cavos comes after. 

Ver. 39. The apostle concludes this section with expressing 
his confidence in the Hebrews. He has been speaking of with- 
drawment and backsliding, but he does not anticipate that they 
are going to apostatize. He conjoins them with himself in a 
declaration of unfaltering attachment to the gospel. So, at 
chap. vi. 9, after pointing out, the dangers of apostasy, he says, 
“But we are persuaded better things of you.” ‘Yzroarod) is 
‘an abstract noun, which bears here the same signification as the 
verb in the preceding verse. It is governed in the genitive by 
éopév, the force of which construction, coupled with the negative 
particle, is, that the persons spoken of do not belong to back- 
sliding (Bernhardy, Syn. 165). Backsliding cannot claim them 
as its own. On the contrary, they belong to faith. Jaith has 
set its seal of ownership upon them. In short, the meaning 
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s, we are not backsliders, but believers. Though the apostle 
had exhibited in vivid language the ruin of apostasy, in order 
to stimulate the Hebrew Christians to watchfulness; yet he 
cherished a firm persuasion, not only with regard to himself, but 
also with regard to them, that they would persevere with un- 
faltering step in the path of duty. The consequences alike of 
backsliding and of persevering faith are exhibited in this verse, 
els pointing to the issue or goal in both cases. “Am@devay de- 
signates the ruin or perdition which divine justice will certainly 
bring upon ungodly men, as in Rom. ix. 22, Phil. iii, 19. And 
the ruin meant is not the painful consequences of sin in this 
world, but the everlasting destruction with which the wicked 
are to be overwhelmed, wher the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven. with His mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Thess. i. 7-9). Contrasted 
with e/s dm@devav, stands eis wepuroinow ~rvyis. Tepuroi- 
eicOau signifies to obtain, to acquire, and frequently also in the 
Septuagint to preserve in life, and qepuroiors means acquisition. 
In 1 Thess. v. 9 the phrase eis qrepitroinow cwtnpias occurs, for 
the obtaining of salvation; and in 2 Thess. ii. 14, eés aepezroi- 
now 6o€&ns, for the obtaining of glory. The phrase before us is 
exactly similar, and must mean, to, or for, the obtaining of life. 
In our version it is rendered “to the saving of the soul,” and 
no doubt yvy7 means soul as well as life, and mepuroinots 
means preservation as well as acquisition ; but, after all, the two 
versions are substantially the same. The words of our Lord 
bring out the true sense of the passage: “ He that loveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal” (John xii.25). Ebrard contends that 
the word yvy7) must be understood in the Old Testament sense 
of earthly life, and that the phrase before us must be understood 
as referring to the preservation of the Hebrew believers amid 
the dangers and persecutions to which they were exposed. But 
this idea is opposed to the whole scope of the passage. Apos- 
tasy is not represented by the apostle as exposing merely to 


temporal loss, nor is faith represented as merely procuring tem- 


poral blessings. On the contrary, the punishment of apostasy 
is exhibited as something much more dreadful than the stoning 
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to death which was practised under the law, and the reward of 
faith is said to be a better and enduring substance in heaven. 
Besides, let it be noticed that the language before us is general. 
It does not describe a special blessing or favour which the 
Hebrews were to receive. Its fair import is, that wherever there 
is UrrooToAy there there will be d@Aeva, and wherever there is 
mtotts there there will be zreperoinous yvyjs. But. will any 
man say that apostates are invariably ruined in this world, and 
Christians invariably rescued from danger? Apostates often 
save their lives by their apostasy, and believers suffer death 
because they will not deny Christ. It admits of no question, 
therefore, that aepumroinous ~uyijs refers, not to the preservation 
of the life from the assaults of those who have power to kill the 
body in this world; but to the preservation or keeping of it, of 
which our Lord speaks, after persecution has done its utmost. 


CHAPTER Ae 


§} 11 E apostle has now admonished the Hebrews to 
stedfastness and perseverance, that they may ob- 
tain the promised recompense; and he proceeds, 
with the view of enforcing the admonition, to ex- 
hibit the true idea of faith, and to illustrate the subject by 
examples cited from the Old Testament. He has contrived to 
use the word mlatews near the close of the preceding section ; 
and thus a natural and palpable transition is made to the topic 
he now intends to handle. We are of faith. 

Vers. 1-3. "Eote 5é mlotis éxribopéver troctacis. That 
miotis is here the subject, and drécracus the predicate, should 
never have been doubted. Erasmus and Boehme argue, from 
the prominent position assigned to éorz, that the clause should 
be understood as affirming the existence of such a principle as 
faith, the apostle having in his view some persons who denied 
this. There is a faith, the substance of things hoped for. 
But Bleek, Tholuck, and De Wette rightly remark, that such 
a position is often assigned to éoru for the sake of emphasis, 
when there is no doubt that it is merely the copula, as in Luke 
vii, 11, 1 Tim. vi. 6. In the earlier editions of his Grammar, 
Winer took the same view as Erasmus and Boehme; and he 
gave special prominence to the argument of Boehme, that the 
use of ydp in ver. 2 is not compatible with the common view of 
ver. 1. In the last edition, however, he avows a change of 
opinion, and acknowledges that the first verse must be con- 
sidered as a definition of faith. Indeed, to suppose that the 
apostle is here merely affirming the existence of faith, is not 
congruous with what is contained in the preceding chapter, 
where not only the abstract existence of the principle, but its 
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existence even in his’readers themselves, has been presupposed. 
And with less propriety still can we believe that, in these cir- 
cumstances, such a long list of examples would be adduced to 
establish such a point. But the pertinency of these examples is 
at once apparent, when it is considered that their object is not to 
prove the existence of faith, but to illustrate the description 
given of its nature. And as to the argument built upon ydp, 
we shall see how groundless it is when we come to ver. 2. 

‘Trrdctacts sometimes signifies foundation; and Calvin, 
Beza, Carpzov, and Schulz suppose the statement of the apostle 
to be, that faith is the ground of expected blessings. Faith, 
doubtless, is the ground on which the hope of them rests, but it 
can hardly be said to be the ground of the blessings themselves. 
‘TrrdcTacis sometimes means substance, as in chap. i. 3; and 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Vatablus, Bengel, and Bret- 
schneider follow this sense here, making the apostle mean, that 
although the promised blessings are still future, yet faith so 
realizes them, that they are felt as if they were actually present. 
The soul feels their certainty, and enjoys them. They are not 
dreams, but realities. They are not phantasms, but substance. 
Oiov 4 avdotacis ob Trapayéyovey ode ET ev UToaTacEl, ANN 
» edtls bhliotnow aithy ev TH huetépa Woyn (Chrys. xii.). 
This is quite true; and yet, after all, there seems to be an im- 
propriety in saying that faith is the substance of anticipated 
enjoyments. Such a bold figure was hardly to be expected in 
anything having the shape of a definition. There is a third 
meaning of idctacts, viz. confidence, confident expectation, 
which is adopted here by Luther, Grotius, Hammond, Michaelis, 
and others. This meaning occurs at chap. iii. 14. It is also to 
be found in 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17, Ps. xxxix. 8. It is a signifi- 
cation about which there can be no doubt, and it best suits the 
verse before us. Faith is not the foundation of expected bless- 
ings, nor is it their substance, but it is confidence in regard to 
them. The objects of faith are absent, but perfect confidence 
is felt as to their existence and exhibition in due season. This 
is a very accurate description of faith, and every word bears its 
true and unstrained signification. 

The apostle adds: rpayydrwv édeyxos ob Brerrouévov. The 
verb éd¢yyew signifies to prove, to demonstrate, to convince ; and 
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the noun denotes proof, and also conviction. Of this latter 
shade of meaning there is an undoubted example in 2 Tim. ui. 
16. And this is the most suitable acceptation in the passage 
before us. ‘H rictis tolvuy éotlv iis Tov abdydwv (Chrysos. 
xii.). Firma persuasio is the rendering of Hammond. 

The two clauses of this verse are to a certain extent synony- 
mous, for things hoped for are things not yet seen. The latter 
phrase, however, is more comprehensive than the former. They 
run parallel, but the one shoots out beyond the other. Under 
things not seen must be included not merely future blessings, 
such as those mentioned in vers. 10, 14, but also present and 
past things which are removed beyond our inspection, such as 
the Divine Being Himself, as stated in ver. 6, and the manner 
of the creation, as exhibited in ver. 3. Whatever, in short, we 
believe, whether it be past or present or future, on the authority 
of Scripture, is an object of faith. It has been asserted by 
Schulz and others, that the idea of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is totally different from Paul’s conception of it, and 
that this of itself is sufficient to prove that Paul could not be 
the author of this book. With Paul, it is said, faith always has 
respect to something present, but in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
it always looks to something future. This distinction, however, 
is utterly groundless, as is plain from vers. 3, 6, where faith has 
reference to what is past and present; and many of the other 
examples quoted throughout the chapter have as much reference 
to present time as to future; whilst, on the other hand, in Paul’s 
epistles it refers to the future as well as to the present. The 
fact is, that in the writings of Paul and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews faith is substantially the same thing. It is the belief 
of a divine testimony, whether that testimony refer to what is 
past or present or future. In Romans, faith has a special refer- 
ence to the finished work of Christ as the ground of acceptance, 
because justification is the great subject of which this epistle 
treats. In Hebrews, again, faith has a prevailing reference to 
future blessings, because the duty of perseverance amid all 
dangers and temptations occupies a large portion of this book. 
In short, there is no greater difference between the views given 
of faith in the two epistles, than the difference of their subjects 
is perfectly sufficient to account for. In other acknowledged 
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writings of Paul, where justification is not his subject, where 

_ he touches upon points similar to those handled in Hebrews, 
faith wears a garb exactly the same as in the passage before us, 
as in 2 Cor. v. 7, “ We walk by faith, and not by sight;” that 
is, by the faith of invisible realities, by the faith of an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, which Christ is pre- 
paring for us (2 Cor. v. 1, 6, 7). 

Ver. 2. "Ev ratty yap éuaptupnOncav ot mpecBirepot. The 
connection of this verse with the foregoing is very apt to be 
misapprehended. It is not a mere statement that certain per- 
sons were celebrated in regard to faith. The emphasis lies 
upon the word mpecBvrepot, which must be understood, neither 
as meaning old men, nor men invested with office, but ancients, 
men of the olden time. The persons referred to are described 
by Theodoret as having flourished before the law and under 
the law. They lived before the Son of God was revealed from 
heaven, before the promises received their fulfilment in the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. Yet they believed these promises. 
They cherished a confident expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah. They had a firm conviction of things not seen as 
yet. It is obvious, therefore, that yap is used with perfect pro- 
priety in this verse. It introduces a confirmation, grounded 
upon facts, of the account given of faith in ver. 1. The 
features of faith there mentioned were exhibited in the ancients, 
the very time of whose existence implied that they had not yet 
received the fulfilment of the promise, as is explicitly stated in 

ver. 39, where their good report through faith is again brought 
into view. Just such a faith as is described in ver. 1 the ancients 
had. Tavrn does not mean it, but this—this faith, a faith of 
this kind. MaprupetoOa: frequently signifies, in Scripture, to 
be borne witness to as good, to be appoved and praised. Some- 
times the witness-bearers are men, as in Acts vi. 3, x. 22; but 
throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews it is God or the Scrip- 
tures whose testimony is referred to when this word is used. 
What is the force of év in this verse? It does not seem to differ 
g materially from dvd in vers. 4, 39: by faith, by or through means 


of faith. The very word, however, occurs in a similar phrase 
. in 1 Tim. v. 10: év xadois Epyous waptupovevn—well reported 
: of for good works, or in respect of good works. The meaning 
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of the whole verse, therefore, is this: For it was a faith of this 
kind for which the ancient saints were extolled by God. 

Ver. 3. The first illustration brought forward of the nature 
of faith differs from all the rest. It is not the case of a believ- 
ing individual, but an object of faith; a fact recorded, which 
we could only know on the authority of Scripture. A long 
chronological list of cases is in the mind of the apostle; and as 
that list goes back to the very commencement of time, natu- 
rally enough the creation presents itself as a thing which we 
can only know by faith. True, there are grounds in nature on 
which reason might infer that all things were made by a Being 
of wisdom and power; but the mode of the creation, as described 
in Genesis, could never have been discovered by man’s own 
researches. Yea, even the fact of the creation, where the Bible 
has been unknown, has seldom been grasped by men them- 
selves. They have rather indulged in vain dreams about the 
eternal existence of matter, and the origination of the present 
order of things by the fortuitous concourse of atoms or the 
inherent powers of nature. I[I/ores voodwev. Faith is here 
exhibited as a spiritual power or organ—that perceptive faculty 
of the mind by which we apprehend the truth spoken of. The 
mind grounds its belief, in this. case, not upon investigation, or 
experience, or deduction, but upon the testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Noéw designates the apprehension of things which the 
mind forms, not through the external senses, but through its 
intellectual eye. Tods aidvas means the world, as in chap. i. 2. 
KarnpticOat signifies to be constructed, framed, or made. It 
does not necessarily imply being made out of nothing, so as to 
designate what we call an act of creation; but neither does it 
necessarily exclude this idea. It signifies to be brought to the 
condition of an orderly and finished production; and with per- 
fect propriety it may be employed in describing an act of crea- 
tion, more especially when the object of the writer is to exhibit 
the thing created as skilfully put together. In Ps. xxiv. 16 it 
is applied not only to the making of the sun, but also to the 
making of light, the account of which in the book of Genesis 
marks out most precisely an act of creation: “Let there be 
light, and there was light.” And accordingly the framing of 
the world is here said by the apostle to have been accomplished 
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pyyatt Oeod, by the’word of God. This phrase does not desig- 
nate Christ. That God created all things by His Son, is plain 
from John i. 3 and Heb. i. 2; but it is Xdyos, and not pha, that 
is the designation of Christ as the Word. What is here meant 
by the apostle, is God’s mandate or will. The great Creator 
did not need to make laborious efforts in order to construct the 
universe. He neither required tools nor materials. He spake, 
and it was done; He commanded, and all things stood fast. 
Only a volition was needed on the part of God to bring this fair 
world into being, and to adapt the several objects of nature to 
their respective uses and ends. 

Eis 76 pi) éx hawopévov ta Breopeva yeyovévat. These 
words do not describe God’s purpose in creation, but they 
exhibit a conclusion drawn by the apostle himself, e’s being 
equivalent to ore, as in 2 Cor. vill. 6. There is very great 
difference of opinion, however,-as to the meaning of the clause 
even in this view. First, there are two modes of construing the 
passage. Most interpreters—Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact, Erasmus, Luther, J. Capellus, Gerhard, Calovius, 
Raphelius, Tholuck—transpose yu) so as to make it qualify 
dawopuevwy; and in their view, the statement of the apostle is, 
that visible objects were made out of things not apparent. But 
such a transposition of the negative particle is arbitrary and 
indefensible. It could only be allowed, if there were no other 
tolerable method of eliciting sense out of the words. There 
may be cases where a similar transposition must be made; but 
certainly there is no necessity for it here, and therefore the 
existing grammatical arrangement ought to be followed. Be- 
sides, when pu) is supposed to qualify yeyovévas, there can be no 
question that it is the proper negative particle to stand between 
eis or Wore and the infinitive (see Liddell and Scott's Lewicon) ; 
whereas, if it be supposed connected with gawopévwr, then it 
admits of doubt whether od was not rather to be expected; and 
it is a fact that Chrysostom, as Tholuck acknowledges, when 
expressing the ideas in his own words, says: é€ ov« dvtwv, éx 
Tov oby tpectdtwv. Ebrard, however, contends that ju is the 
only proper negative particle that could have been coupled with 
daivopévor, since ov davwouévev would only mean things which 
de facto did not appear, whereas 2 gaivouévwv means things 
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which neither did nor from their nature could appear—things 
necessarily invisible. But, after all, this only shows that 
might have been used by the apostle before pawopéven, if it had 
been his purpose to speak of real though invisible existences ; 
but it does not alter the fact that, according to the actual 
arrangement of the words, it is naturally to be referred to 
yeyovévat. Another decisive argument against the transposi- 
tion proposed is, that the apostle would thus be made positively 
to affirm that the world was constructed out of existing though 
invisible materials,—an affirmation which we shall see imme- 
diately is inconsistent with the inferential character of the 
clause. The statement would be, that the visible universe was 
formed from materials, invisible it is true, but still really exist- 
ing. Some imagine these invisible materials to be the chaos 
which is described in Gen. i. 2, when the earth was without 
form, and void, and darkness brooded over the face of the deep. 
But although such an unformed and dark mass might be desig- 
nated od dawvduevoy, as not being visible for want of light, it 
could not be represented as pi) pawopevov, a thing not capable 
of being seen in any circumstances. Others imagine that the 
apostle refers to invisible eternal ideas concealed in the divine 
mind, in accordance with which, according to the Platonic 
philosophy, the visible universe was constructed. But such 
ideas could not be represented as that out of which the world 
was made, but only as the pattern after which it was made. 
Tholuck and Ebrard conceive that 9 ¢awvopévev designates the 
invisible causality of the divine power; and they refer to Rom. 
i. 20, where ta dopata adtod is employed as a designation of 
God’s eternal power and Godhead. And this is the best view 
that could be taken, according to the principle of connecting ps) 
with davouévwr ; for the idea brought out is, that the visible 
universe arose into being from the eternal power and energy of 
God, which are apparent not in themselves, but only in the 
effects which they produce. The causalities that lie hid in the 
divine nature are altogether invisible. 

The actual arrangement of the words, however, requires that 
ji) be viewed as qualifying yeyovévas; and the statement of the 
apostle, therefore, is, that the visible universe was not made out 
of things that either did or could appear. There were no 
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materials, no objects for the great Architect to work upon. Does 
this mean that the world was made of nothing? Bleek says no. 
He allows, indeed, that this idea was very probably in the 
apostle’s mind; but he contends, that the thing actually ex- 
pressed is, that plants, and animals, and men, were not produced 
at first as they are now, from seeds and by generation, but by 
the creative mandate.of God. This is all quite true; but the 
apostle is not speaking merely of organized individual objects, 
that grow and live for a time, and are then followed by others 
of the same kind. He is speaking of visible objects in general, 
the earth and the sea, the sun, the moon, and the stars, to which, 
as continuing from generation to generation, the remark of Bleek 
is altogether inapplicable. When the comprehensive character 
of the apostle’s statement is kept in view, it is plain that it can 
only mean one of two things,—either that the world was made 
of nothing, that is, made without any pre-existing materials, or 
that it was not made of things palpable to the eye,, but con- 
structed out of invisible and impalpable, though really existing 
materials. Now the former of these is the one which the cir- 
cumstances of the case oblige us to adopt. For observe, the 
clause under consideration does not contain an independent 
statement. The words embody an inference from the preceding 
scriptural maxim, that the worlds were made by the word of 
God. Now let us consider how the two ideas under considera- 
tion would respectively hang as conclusions upon this principle. 
God made all things by a word or mandate. Does this declara- 
tion prove, or imply, or suggest, that visible objects were made 
out of materials really existing, though invisible? It proves 
nothing of the kind. If the last clause of the verse has refer- 
ence to the formation and arrangement of the world out of 
materials existing in a state of chaos, these materials might ‘be 
either visible or invisible, so far as we could gather from the 
statement, that it was the word of God which operated upon 
them, to bring them into a state of order and beauty. In short, 
there would be no coherence between the apostle’s premises and 
his conclusion. On the other hand, the statement, that by a 
word God commanded the visible universe into being, naturally 
suggests the idea that He had no materials, either visible or 
invisible, to work upon, and needed none. He made all things 
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of nothing. Here there is a real connection between the prin- 
ciple and the conclusion drawn. To this conclusion, however, 
Ebrard objects, that it is not, properly speaking, a principle of 
faith at all, but a speculation or philosophical maxim. But this 
is trifling. Call it what you please, it is a conclusion drawn in 
the exercise of reason from a scriptural statement ; but being 
correctly drawn, and drawn by an apostle, it is a proper object 
of faith. But, after all, one of Ebrard’s own proposed inter- 
pretations of the clause is as much a speculation or philosophical 
maxim ; for he conceives that yu awouévav may perhaps desig- 
nate ideas, in the Platonic sense of the word, eternally existing 
in God, and serving as the archetypes after which the visible 
universe was fashioned. There is no solid objection, therefore, 
to the idea, that the apostle’s meaning is, “all things were made 
out of nothing.” This idea hangs best in connection with the 
preceding clause, and it best suits the construction of the words 
themselves. At the same time, the other idea advanced by 
Ebrard, which is also the one Tholuck defends, that the nega- 
tion of dawvouévov means the invisible causality of the divine 
power, or the creative energy of God, is not liable to any very 
serious objection. It is not substantially different from the 
interpretation which we have given. It certainly implies all we 
have exhibited as the sense of the passage, viz. that there were 
no materials, either visible or invisible, out of which the worlds 
were made. Still the preposition é« more naturally points to the 
source out of which things were brought by the word of God, 
than to the causality or creative energy itself. In the phrase 
ulod Tod yevouévou éx orréppatos Aavid, in Rom. i. 3, oméppatos 
is not exhibited as the power which produced the human body 
of Christ, but as the source from which that body was brought 
by the power of God. The same remark applies to yévouevov 
éx yuvaixds, in Gal. iv. 4, produced from a woman, but produced 
by God’s power. On the other hand, where the efficient cause 
or source of power is intended to be pointed out, yivopas is 
followed by mapa, or tro, or Sid, as in Luke ix. 7, Ta yevdmeva 
bm’ abrod maya, as in Matt. xxi. 42, mapa Kuplov éyévero airy. 
In John, too (i. 3, 10), we find the phrases rdvta 8” adtod 
éyévero and 6 Koopos Sv adrod éyévero. These examples justify 
us in supposing, that in the passage before us, it is the word, or 
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command, or volition of God, which is exhibited as the efficient 
cause of the creation, and that é« dacvouéver points out a source 
in reference to which it is denied that God brought the world 
out of it. By faith we know that the worlds were made by the 
word of God, so that visible objects were not produced from 
pre-existing materials of the same kind, but, on the contrary, 
were produced by divine power from nothing. The great 
Architect of the universe needed, as we have said, neither tools 
nor materials. His all-powerful fiat lighted up the sun in the 
firmament of heaven, spread stars innumerable over the face of 
the sky, poised this solid earth upon nothing, and clothed its 
spacious fields with verdure and beauty. 

Vers. 4-6. The first individual case cited for illustration is 
that of Abel: wiote: mAclova Ovoiav "ABerX Tapa Kaiv mpoon- 
veyxe T@ Oc@. ITdeiwv primarily refers to number and quantity; 
but it is also used to express quality, as in Matt. vi. 25, xii. 41, 
42, Rev. ii. 19. Here, obviously, it means “better, more ex- 
cellent.” Bleek well observes that, if the apostle had intended 
to express the idea of more frequent or more abundant, the 
plural mA¢lovas @vcias would have been requisite for this pur- 
pose. Wherein did the superiority of Abel’s offering consist ? 
Stuart says it was superior because offered in faith, whilst that 
of Cain was presented without faith. Now this is quite true. 
Let the matter of an offering or service be ever so excellent, 
yet, if the worshipper have not the right frame of mind, it can- 
not be acceptable to God. There may be attendance at the 
house of prayer, there may be the formal observance of the 
Sabbath-day, there may be liberal contribution to religious 
objects, and yet, for want of a faithful and believing heart, the 
whole may be but a mass of sin cloaked with the borrowed 
robes of religion. Still it was not faith merely which constituted 

- the superiority of Abel’s offering. Iiores does not qualify 
mreiova, but rather belongs to the verb. The meaning is, not 
that Abel’s offering was better by faith, but that by faith he 
was led to present a sacrifice better in itself. Subjectively, 
Abel’s act of worship was superior to Cain’s, because performed 
in aright state of mind; but objectively, also, it was superior, 
because his faith led him to select the right kind of offering. 
Unless this be allowed, it would follow that, although Abel had 
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offered the fruits of the ground, and Cain the firstlings of 
flocks, still the offering of Abel would have been in all respects 
the most acceptable. But this is hardly consistent with the 
narrative in Genesis; for there we find that God’s acceptance of © 
the one brother, and displeasure with the other, had both a sub- 
jective and an objective ground: “And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering, but unto Cain and to his offering 
He had not respect” (Gen. iv. 4, 5). Without a doubt, these 
words imply that the matter of Abel’s offering was more excel- 
lent and suitable than that of Cain’s; and one can hardly 
entertain a doubt that this was the idea of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who has insisted so much on the indis- 
pensableness of blood to the remission of sin and the acceptance 
of the sinner. Now we are told that it was faith which led, 
Abel to present the sacrifice which he offered. But faith is the 
belief of a divine testimony. It is the confident expectation of 
things hoped for, because God has promised them. It is a 
conviction felt in regard to things not seen, because God has 
revealed their existence. The question, therefore, comes to be, 
Is there any divine testimony recorded in the book of Genesis 
prior to the time of Abel, and referring to future ages, on which 
Abel’s faith could rest? There is such a testimony in Gen. iii. 
15, where we are told that the seed of the woman was to bruise 
the head of the serpent, whilst it was to bruise his heel. Now, 
without supposing all we now know from the New Testament 
to have been known to Adam and his family, as embodied in 
this promise, this much at least is evident, that they would see 
it implied that some descendant of Eve was to repair the mis- 
chief occasioned by the fall, and that in so doing he would 
suffer from the rage of the serpent. What could Abel’s faith 
therefore be, but the belief of this promise, the confident expec- 
tation that it would be realized—the conviction that, though not 
yet seen, the fulfilment would come? Let any other divine 
promise be pointed out in Genesis prior to Abel’s time which 
can be supposed the ground of his faith. Without a doubt, it 
was faith in this promise which led Abel to select the particular 
kind of offering which he did present. Whether there were 
any other statements made by God to the first human family, 
that would give them clearer ideas than it seems to us the words 
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referred to were fitted to suggest, we know not. The familiar 
conversation described as taking place between God and Cain, 
would seem to warrant the supposition that much more was 
spoken to our first parents than the brief promise recorded by 
Moses; and they might have far clearer ideas of the design of 
sacrifice than the bulk of interpreters are disposed to allow. At 
all events, this is undeniable, that the promise about the seed 
of the woman was given prior to the time of Abel, and that it is 
the only promise recorded as belonging to that early date. Yet 
the apostle declares that Abel had faith. And it cannot but 
appear remarkable that his faith led him to select the very kind 
of offering which was afterwards instituted by express divine 
authority, and which is declared in this epistle to have been the 
shadow or prefiguration of the one great sacrifice of atonement 
presented by the Lord Jesus Christ. Without the shedding 
of blood, there was no remission of sin (Heb. ix. 22). Abel 
fenced a bloody offering, but Cain restricted himself to the 
fruits of the ground. 

It has also been supposed that the superiority of Abel’s 
offering consisted partly in the circumstance that he selected 
the very best of his flock for presentation to God, whereas Cain 
took just what came to his hand. This idea does not rest upon 
any very solid foundation; and yet it cannot be said to be 
altogether groundless, for the words of Genesis are these: 
“Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord; and Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and 
of the fat thereof.” And we can readily believe that, as Abel 
was deeply imbued with religious feeling, he would be much more 
careful than Cain in selecting the materials of his offering; for, 
as Owen justly remarks, it is our duty to present to God in 
every kind of service the very best we are able to give. We 
are not to let the world have the kernel, and put off God with 
the husk. We are not to give the prime and vigour of our 
days to Satan, and the decrepitude and feebleness of age to 
God. We are not to expend the bulk of our substance upon 
ourselves, and appropriate the mere leavings to religion. 

Av tis éwaptupyOn civac Sixavos. What is the antecedent to 
4s? Theophylact and Cramer say Ovciav, and there is nothing 


in the structure of the verse which offers any decided barrier 
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to this idea. Still, as faith is the grand subject of the apostle’s 
discourse throughout the chapter, and as ictus and Sdéixatos 
have already been exhibited in special mutual dependence, it 
seems preferable here to view m/otes as the antecedent. The 
exactly similar structure, too, of ver. 7, where 8’ js, although 
much further removed from mioret, must be viewed as looking 
back to that word, is quite sufficient to decide the question. It 
was not the sacrifice viewed simply in itself which was the 
ground or proof of Abel’s being just, but it was the faith in 
which the sacrifice was offered. By faith Abel obtained witness 
that he was just. He was testified of as being righteous. By 
whom was this testimony borne? Undoubtedly the testimony 
referred to is that of God; for the apostle adds the words, wap- 
TupobvTos emt Tois Swpors adTod ToD Ocov. And the testimony 
meant is to be found in Gen. iv. 4, where we are told that “the 
Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering.’ It is also 
supposed by the Greek fathers, that the apostle refers to Gen. 
iv. 7, where, according to the Septuagint version, Cain is blamed 
for not offering rightly, nor with proper discrimination, which is 
held as implying approbation of Abel’s procedure. There is no 
inconsistency in supposing that both passages may have been in 
the apostle’s view; and it is a very legitimate conclusion from 
them both, that Abel was accepted in consequence of the faith 
which appeared in his offering. The resemblance of Abel’s 
case to Abraham’s is obvious. Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness; which Paul employs as 
one of the leading proofs of the great doctrine of justification 
by faith. Doubtless Sé«avos, being here coupled with 8’ sj, that 
is, wiotews, is used in the Pauline sense as descriptive of a 
person accepted through faith. This becomes the more obvious, 
when it is considered that in ver. 7 the apostle, describing the 
case of Noah, uses phraseology exactly similar to that of the 
Epistle to the Romans: ris xara mwictw Stxatoovvyns. The 
words of Philo, too, are very remarkable, as pointing to the 
same conclusion: « dé 7d ddvat, NoyroOjvar Tv TicTW eis 
SuKatoovyny avTo@. 

Kai &v aris arobavev éru Nade?. External and internal 
evidence alike decide for Nae? as the correct reading, in prefer- 
ence to NaAeirar. That adris refers, like js, to micret, admits 
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of no reasonable doubt. Bengel and Moldenhauer conceive that 
this word should be construed in connection with drofavev; 
“Thus having died in faith, he speaketh ;” but the great bulk of 
expositors rightly connect it with Xade?, “ By faith he speaketh, 
although dead.” It is universally supposed that the apostle here 
refers to what is said in Gen. iv. 10, about the blood of Abel 
erying from the ground; and this is made certain by the fact, 
that there is another undoubted reference in Heb. xii. 24 to the 
same declaration. Still it admits of question whether the apostle 
merely meant to repeat that ancient statement, using the present 
tense for the sake of lively impression, although the time was © 
now past ; or whether he is not rather to be viewed as grounding 
upon the words of the Old Testament a declaration of his own, 
applicable to the present time. In Genesis it is the blood of 
Abel, and not Abel himself, that is represented as speaking; and 
the present tense is employed, because the vengeance due for the 
fratricide was not yet inflicted. But here it is Abel who speaks, 
and he speaks by his faith. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that although the passage in Genesis suggested the words before 
us, yet these words in the mouth of the apostle mean, that Abel 
still speaks by his example for our instruction. The inquisition 


-made by God after the blood of His righteous servant, demon- 


strates the care which Jehovah takes of His people. It pro- 
claims that the death of the saints is precious in God’s sight, 
and that persecutors shall by no means be allowed to go un- 
punished. Abel’s faith and integrity are held up in Scripture 
as examples to us, from which we may derive much instruction 
and encouragement. That something like this is the apostle’s 
idea, is confirmed by the consideration, that his whole object in 
this chapter is to exhibit to the Hebrews the example of ancient 
believers, that they might be stirred up to resist every tempta- 
tion, and to persevere, amid all dangers, in holding faith and a 
good conscience. 

The passage in Genesis relating to the blood of Abel is 
regarded by Philo as furnishing a proof of the immortality of 
the soul. The argument does not appear to be one of very 
decided conclusiveness. Yet, when we remember that the words 
were spoken by God Himself, and that Christ also infers from 
the phrase, “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” 
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that these patriarchs were still alive, God being “ the God of 
the living, and not of the dead” (Luke xx. 38), the inference 
does not appear altogether destitute of force. 

Ver. 5. The next example adduced by the apostle is that 
of Enoch: icres “Evay peteréOn—By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated. Faith is here exhibited as the reason on account of 
which Enoch’s translation took place. His extraordinary removal 
from the scenes of earth was the reward of his steady and con- 
sistent piety. The words employed in Genesis to describe his 
case are these, Dio ins npo-ss 1a) DINAN wan 7a" (Gen. 
v. 24), which are thus rendered in the Septuagint, «al ednpéc- 
toe Evay 76 Od, kab ody ebpioxeto, bre peréOnkev avrov 0 
Ocos ; and the language of the apostle is moulded upon that of 
the Septuagint. Herder, Michaelis, Dindorf, maintain that the 
words in Genesis do not imply anything miraculous in the mode 
of Enoch’s removal; for, when a pious man dies, he is taken by 
God, and he is no more to be found upon earth; and they 
remind us that similar language is employed where no doubt can 
exist that death has taken place, as in Isa. lii. 5, Jer. xv. 15, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 4. Nay, Dindorf and others maintain, that even 
Elijah was not translated alive, but was struck dead by light- 
ning, which led the sacred penman to represent him as trans- 
ported to heaven in a chariot of fire. But with regard to Elijah’s 
case, it admits of no doubt whatever, unless the most arbitrary 
liberties be taken with the words of Scripture, that he was 
miraculously taken away from this world, and had no experience 
of death. And although the account that is given of Enoch’s 
end is more brief and bare, yet, keeping the fuller statements 
made with regard to Elijah in view, we are naturally guided to 
the conclusion, that he too was carried off alive to glory. Of 
each of the other patriarchs mentioned in the chapter of Genesis 
under consideration, it is said, “ and he died ;” but nothing of 
the kind is stated with respect to Enoch: it is only said, “ He 
was not, he was not found; for God took him.” Then, again, 
it must be remembered that Enoch was taken away from this 
world at a far earlier age than any of the other patriarchs ; 
and this apparently premature removal was due to his extraordi- 
nary piety. But nowhere in Scripture is early death represented 
as a reward, Quite an opposite view was taken by the ancients, 
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who rather considered’ long life and prosperity as the true tokens 
of Heaven’s favour. The wicked might not live half their days ; 
but it would have seemed an absurdity to make the same doom 
a proof of extraordinary excellence. All the circumstances of 
the narrative, therefore, guide us to the conclusion, that Enoch 
was supernaturally lifted up from this earth like Elijah, and 
entered into glory without tasting of death. And there is no 
question that this was the view taken of the passage by the 
ancient Jews, as appears from Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
Targum of Jerusalem, where it is affirmed that the Lord did 
not cause him to die, but carried him up aloft by the word of 
the Lord. In the Wisdom of Sirach, too, it is said regarding 
him, avehnpOn amo tis ys. 

But even although the passage in Genesis were less clear 
than it is, still the authority of the apostle would be decisive in 
regard to the fact of Enoch’s having been translated alive from 
this world; for while he employs the same verb that is used in 
the Septuagint, peréOnxerv, he adds the clause, Tod px idetv 
Gévatrov. Now, to see death just means to die, as in Luke ii. 
26, where it is stated that Simeon was not to see death, px ideiv 
@avarov, until he had seen the Lord’s Christ. Drusius, indeed, 
and Herder, and Michaelis, imagine that the phrase is here used 
tropically with respect to spiritual death or wretchedness ; but 
this idea is utterly foreign to the scope of the passage. The 
genitive of the infinitive sometimes expresses design, and some- 
times mere result. The latter seems to be the force of it here, 
so as not to see death, it being common for verbs of removal to 
be followed by a genitive of this kind. 

Kal oby evpioxeto, Sidte petéOnnev adtov 6 Ocds. These 
words are a quotation from the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of conjunction only. He was not found, that is, upon the earth. 
Body and soul were rapt away to be with God. Search, we 
know, was made for Elijah after his translation, over mountain 
and valley, but no trace of him could be found; and the 
searchers were reproved for their folly (2 Kings ii. 17). 
Whether similar investigation was made after Enoch, we know 
not; but this we know, that he was where no human hands 
could find him. 

What follows in this verse and in ver. 6 is designed as a 
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proof of the justice of the statement already made, that it was 
by faith Enoch was translated. There is no mention made of 
faith in the passage in Genesis. It is only said that Enoch 
walked with God; and in the Septuagint, that he pleased God. 
The apostle, however, argues, that without faith it is impossible 
to please God; and thus he justifies his representation, that it 
was by faith Enoch was translated. ITds 6€ wlores peteréOn 0 
"Evo: dru ris pwetabéceas 4 evapéotnats aitla, Tis 6€ evapec- 
Thoews ) wiatus* Chrysost. Gerhard, Bengel, and Stuart, con- 
nect mpd Tis wetabécews with eimpeotnxévat, “ that before his 
translation he pleased God;” and the perfect tense, peyap- 
TUpntat, seems at first sight to require this sort of construction. 
The actual arrangement of the words, however, rather favours 
the idea that petabécews and peuaptipytas are to be thrown 
together: “ before his translation it is testified.” In this view, 
the sense of peuaptipynras must be viewed as having reference 
to the order of the narrative in Genesis. Before mention is 
made of his translation, testimony is borne to his character. 
Mepapripnras does not describe, as the English version would 
indicate, a communication made from God to Enoch whilst he 
was on earth. To express this idea, the historic aorist would 
have been needed, or the imperfect, to set it forth in connection 
with the past event of the translation. But the perfect, peuap- 
tUpnrat, refers to the testimony borne in Scripture, which con- 
tinues down to the present moment. It is recorded of Enoch, 
that “he walked with God,” and pleased God. He led a holy 
and religious life. His whole conduct was influenced by a 
regard to the divine will. He acknowledged God in all his 
ways. He chose God for his companion, for the guide of his 
life, for the end and aim of all his actions. Whether he went 
in or out, he realized the fact that God was near. To walk 
with God, is to walk as seeing God, as fearing God, as having 
respect to the will of God. And Enoch, too, stood up, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, as a witness for 
God. He justified the ways of providence to man, and de- 
nounced the wrath of God against all ungodliness and sin. 
Jude tells us that he said, “ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of His saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to 
convince all that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly 
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deeds which they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against Him” (Jude 
14, 15). : 

Ver. 6. Xwpis 6é rictews addvarov evapeotiaa. Limborch, 
Wetstein, and Schulz view this clause as pointing specifically 
to Enoch. Without a doubt, however, it enunciates a general 
principle, which is exhibited as a step in the argument. It is a 


self-evident maxim. The greatest insult you can offer to a- 


fellow-mortal is to question his word; whilst, on the other hand, 
to receive his testimony with confidence is felt as doing him 
honour. And if we may receive with credit the testimony of 
our fellow-men in regard to points which fall within their know- 
ledge, much more dependence may we place upon God in all 
matters about which He is pleased to make any communication 
to us. Without faith it is impossible to please God; nay, 
without faith it is impossible to please any being with whom 
we are brought into contact. 

Tov mpocepyopevov has been supposed to designate an indi- 
vidual approaching into God’s presence, as Enoch did when 
taken away from this world—in short, an entrant into glory. 
But it admits of no reasonable doubt that the phrase does not 
describe entrance on the enjoyment of reward, but employment 


- in the service of God on earth. The word is similarly used in 


chap. iv. 16, vii. 25, x. 1, in all which it refers to approach into 
the presence of God in the various services and duties of re- 
ligion. Now the apostle declares that every one who thus 
engages in the service of God must necessarily be conceived 
as having faith, otherwise his whole religion must be a false- 
hood and a lie. 

Two points are mentioned by the apostle as necessary to be 
believed regarding God. The first is, dre éorw, that He is. 
This is the only passage of Scripture where a statement is 
made with regard to the simple existence of God. In all other 
passages that existence is presupposed. There is one passage, 
too, where the idea of God’s non-existence is exhibited as a 
demonstration of folly: “The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” The belief of a supreme intelligence is almost 
instinctive in the human breast. Footprints of the Deity force 
themselves upon our notice in every department of nature. 
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Sun, moon, and stars proclaim the existence of a great and 
glorious Being, who made and continually upholds them. Men 
do not need to reason themselves into this belief ; they rather 
need to reason themselves out of it. What laborious efforts are 
made by many, when they have abandoned themselves to evil 
courses, to bring themselves to the persuasion that there is no 
superior being to whom they lie under responsibility, who can ever 
call them in quesion for their conduct! Atheism originates in 
man’s wickedness. It is the refuge to which the sinful heart 
vainly flees for escape from the vengeance which is felt to be due. 

The second point needful to be believed is, that God is the 
righteous governor of the world: kai tots éxfytodow avTov 
pcOarrodorns yiveras. A bare belief in the existence of God 
will not produce all those religious sentiments which it is requi- 
site we should feel. We must be persuaded that God takes an 
interest in His creatures, that He has pleasure in promoting 
their good, and that He will bestow rewards upon all who are 
faithful in serving Him. Now, although reason might suggest 
plentiful arguments in proof of the goodness and beneticence 
of God, yet it could never have ascertained beyond question 
whether He would be gracious to sinners, whether He would 
readmit them into His favour, whether there was any way in 
which He could do this consistently with His holy character. 
These are questions which God alone could solve, and we have 
His solution in the Scriptures. There it is pointed out to us 
how sinners may have access to God, how the most guilty may 
seek His favour with the certainty of finding it. And in order 
to our finding God, and obtaining blessings from His gracious 
hand, it is indispensable that we believe what He has told us 
Himself as to the way of seeking Him. ’Ex{yréw does not 
mean, in the clause before us, to search out, to investigate, as if 
the reference were to persons who sought out arguments in 
proof of the existence and government of God; but it means to 
seek God with the view of obtaining His favour, to worship 
Him, to serve Him. The phrase before us is formed after the 
model of the Hebrew DYNAN v1, which signifies to worship 
God, to serve Him piously and faithfully (Ps. xiv. 2, xxiv. 6; 
Teapixy:i10). 


Vers. 7-10. The next example of faith adduced by the 
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apostle is that of Noah: aiotes ypnuaticbels Noe. Wittich and 
Schulz connect wiores with yonuatic Geis, as if the meaning were, 
warned by faith, or on account of his faith; but there can be 
no reasonable doubt that wéores stands related to catecxevacer : 
Being warned, and believing the warning, he constructed an 
ark. No donb it was on account of N aa s previous piety and 
faith that a communication was made to him rather than to any 
other, in regard to the approaching flood (Gen. vi. 9); but the 
object of the apostle here is not to account for the warning 
given to Noah, but to show how that warning, being received 
in faith, issued in his preservation. Xpnwaritw signifies to 
utter an oracle, and in the passive to receive an oracle, to be 
admonished from on high; and ypnwaticbels refers to the 
divine communication described in Gen. vi. 13, 14, which was 
the ground of that faith that led Noah to prepare the ark. 
The subject of God’s communication to Noah is exhibited in 
the following clause : zrepl Tov pundérw Brerrouévav—concerning 
things not yet seen. These words are obviously selected with 
reference to the description of faith in ver. 1; and the things 
here meant are the bursting up of the fountains of the great 
deep, the opening of the windows of heaven, and the consequent 
submersion of the earth under the waters of a desolating flood. 
Beehme supposes that the words pdérw Brerrouévwv denote 
things never yet seen, the like. of which had never happened 
before. But although it is quite true that such a catastrophe as 
the flood had never hitherto befallen the human race, still this 
is not the idea here, expressed. The words simply mean, that 
the things spoken of were future. It is not necessary to faith, 
that its objects be things altogether unprecedented: they may 
be so, or they may not. “164 is enough that to us they be unseen ; 
and this is all that is here stated ith regard to Noah and the 
~ flood. It was a future event, and there were no natural indi- 
cations from which the likelihood of it could be inferred. Our 
Lord, illustrating the principle that the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation, first declares that His own coming shall 


be like lightning darting from one part of the sky to another, 
| _ and then mentions the flood as a parallel case: “They did eat, 
they drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, 


until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
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came and destroyed them all” (Luke xvii. 27). Nature pursued 
her wonted course down to the very period when the waters of 
the deluge began to flow. Yet Noah’s faith remained unshaken. 
For one hundred and twenty long years he continued toiling at 
the construction of the ark. And we can readily conceive that 
his labours would afford matter for endless derision to his unbe- 
lieving neighbours. Many a jest would be hurled at the ark 
and its deluded fabricator. Noah’s faith stood a long and 
severe trial, and was thus shown to be of the right stamp. 

EvindaBnGels has been variously interpreted. Luther, Zegerus, 
J. Capellus, Kuincel, Bretschneider, understand it in the sense 
of fearing God; but it has been well remarked by Bleek, that 
in this case Tov Oedy could hardly have been omitted... Boehme 
and De Wette view the word as referring to the pious awe 
with which the communication from the invisible world filled 
the mind of Noah, and impelled him to take the steps that were 
indicated. This is not materially different from the common 
view, which makes the flood the object of the fear. Theophylact 
says: nUAaBnOn Tov KatakdAvopov. Still it must be remembered 
that this verb expresses the idea of fear only under a peculiar 
aspect. It does not mean bare terror and alarm, like go8éw. In 
fact, the two may be contrasted, as in the following passage of 
Diogenes Laertes (lvii. 116): tiv 8 etrAdBevav évavtiav dyolv 
elvat TS POBO ovcav edrNoyov Exxdaow PoBnOjcecOar péev yap 
Tov copov ovdapas, edrAaBnOjcecOar 5g. Fear is not the pre- 
dominating idea expressed in edAaBéouat. It rather indicates 
such an apprehension of coming evils as leads to prudent efforts 
for warding them off. Geroful handling is the etymological 
sense of the word—such a cautious seizure of an object as may 
not expose it to the risk of being broken ; and therefore, when 
it is rendered by the word fous it.is always to be understood 
of a cautious and considerate fear (see Acts xxiii. 10). Here, 
therefore, Erasmus translates it cavens. Our marginal render- 
ing is, “being wary ;” Ebrard, “with wise foresight;” Bleek, 
“with praiseworthy foresight.” Noah believed what was com- 
municated to him; and being filled with a salutary fear of the 
approaching judgment, he nnauceae to construct an ark to the 
saving of his house. 
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Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Michaelis, 
Ernesti, and others, say x8@rov ; but the great objection to this 
reference is, that although it would be quite suitable to the first 
of the two clauses which conclude the verse, it would not at all 
harmonize with the second. It might be said that by the ark 
Noah condemned the world, but it could scarcely be said that 
by the ark he became an heir of righteousness. It admits of no 
reasonable doubt, therefore, that miores is the antecedent to js ; 
and this is the view taken by the great bulk of interpreters, 
particularly in later times. Noah’s faith condemned the world, 
inasmuch as by contrast it exhibited the more prominently the 
faithlessness of all around him. He was a preacher of righteous- 
ness ; he warned his fellow-men of the approaching judgment of 
Heaven ; he admonished them to immediate repentance ; but 
his words seemed to them as idle tales, and they heeded them 
not. His faith, therefore, manifested in long-continued labours 
upon the ark, and continually disregarded appeals to the ungodly, 
left them altogether without excuse. The excellence of one 
individual exposes the faults of another, just as light beaming 
out from one region of the sky gives a blacker and more threat- 
ening aspect to a dark thunder-cloud in the opposite heavens. 
The same use of xataxpivew is to be found in Matt. xii. 41, 42, 
where our Lord declares that “the men of Nineveh should rise 
up in the judgment against the men of his generation, and 
should condemn them, for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here.” 

By his faith, too, Noah became heir of righteousness. In 
Gen. vi. 9, the epithet P"¥ is expressly applied to him; and 
Philo draws attention to the fact that he is the first individual 
who is so designated in Scripture. Now the apostle affirms that 
the righteousness of Noah was a righteousness grounded not 
upon works, but upon faith. Moses does not analyze it, or trace 
it up to its seminal principle; but the apostle does. Not only 
does he affirm that by faith Noah became possessed of righteous- 
ness, but he also designates that righteousness tis Kata miotw 
Sixatoctvns. This phrase, it is obvious, is employed as desig- 
nating a well-known idea; and what can that idea be, but the 
Pauline doctrine of the righteousness that is by faith? De 
Wette denies this, on the ground that not é«, but «ard, is here 
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employed. He does not state, however, very clearly what idea 
different from Paul’s he supposes to be indicated in this verse, 
and his argument grounded upon the preposition used is feeble. 
The fact is, that even in Romans Paul’s idea is variously ex- 
pressed. We find the genitive wécrews without any preposi- 
tion, as in Rom. iv. 11, 18; we find dia ris mictews, as in 
Rom. iii. 25; we find the dative wiorev, as in Rom. ili. 28; 
and we have ém) rH wiores in Phil. iii. 9. The mere want of 
éx, therefore, proves nothing. All the different forms which 
have been mentioned express the same idea of a righteousness 
not grounded upon works, but upon faith ; and it is difficult to 
see what other idea can be intended in the words before. Tis 
Kata wistw Sixatoovvns must mean the righteousness which is 
according to-faith. Some contend that it was simply the belief 
of the approaching flood which made Noah righteous before 
God, and constituted the ground of his eternal salvation, as well 
as of his rescue from the waters that drowned the world. There 
would be some plausible ground for this idea, if no mention were 
made in Genesis of a Saviour prior to the time of Noah. But 
the great evangelical promise had already been given, that the 
seed of the woman, at the expense of suffering to Himself, should 
crush the serpent, and thus repair the ruin of the fall. Doubt- 
less this promise was known to Noah, and constituted the ground 
of his piety. And it was because he was a pious man, living in 
the joyful belief of the promise, that God made known to him 
his purpose of desolating the earth with a flood; and because 
he had already experienced God’s gracious presence, he gave 


implicit eredit to the startling intelligence, and with heaven- 


directed foresight made preparation for the catastrophe. The 
belief of the flood was not Noah’s first act of faith. On the 
contrary, we are first informed that Noah was a just man, and 
perfect in his generation, and walked with God; and afterwards 
it is declared that God made known to him His purpose (Gen. 
vi. 9-14), and provided for his deliverance. The faith of the 
flood implied a prior and more fundamental faith in Noah, and 
could not otherwise have existed. Why were not others warned 
as well as Noah, and why did not others believe when this 
preacher of righteousness (2 Pet. ii. 5) told them what was 
coming? Because they were living in revolt against God, and 
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had no faith in him. The faith of the flood was not the only or 
the leading faith of Noah. It was a special act, proceeding 
from a principle already in vigorous exercise, whose main ground 
was the promise of the seed of the woman. If Noah had not 
had this faith, he no more than the rest of mankind would have 
been warned of the flood. But already believing God, he expe- 
rienced the truth of the great principle, To him that hath shall 
be given. And as the divine communication in reference to the 
deluge was made to him, because he was a believing and pious 
man, so, when the predicted ruin came, it would be the means 
of confirming his faith in that higher promise on which he had 
leaned all his days. And he would look upon the ark and the 
salvation attained through it as but types and emblems of that 
higher and greater salvation which he had trustingly hoped for 
before he heard of the flood at all (1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). 

Ver. 8. The next example of faith adduced by the apostle 
is that of Abraham: micte: Kadovpeves "ABpaap brjxovcev 
efeMeiv. There are two readings of this clause, some authori- 
ties exhibiting the article in connection with xadovpevos, and 
others not. According to the one reading, the meaning would 
be, he that was designated Abraham, reference being made to 
the fact that at an earlier period he bore the name of Abram. 
According to the other, the thing meant is, that Abraham re- 
ceived a call from God while he was in his native land. The ex- 
ternal authorities are pretty strong on both sides,—J, K, Coptic, 
Syriac, Chrysostom, J. Damascenus, and many others, omitting 
it; while A, D, Theodoret, Jerome, Vulgate, and others, insert 
it. Griesbach and Tischendorf adhere to the received reading 
Kanovpevos, but Lachmann prefixes the article. The internal 
evidence, however, is altogether opposed to the presence of the 


article. The change of Abraham’s name took place at a later 


period than is here referred to, and with no propriety could be 
mentioned in this place. On the other hand, it was Abraham’s 
obedience to the call which he received from God while in Ur 
of the Chaldees, which constituted the evidence of his faith, and 
was the first great exercise of it (Gen. xii. 1-4). God gave pro- 
mises to Abraham, and invited him to leave his native land; and 
Abraham, thus called, believed and obeyed. Whether is é£eAOetv 
governed by Kadovmevos or bmijxovcev? Both constructions 
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bring out the very same sense. The connection with xadov- 
evos would be more simple, but the arrangement of the words 
seems to require that the infinitive be made dependent upon 
émjxovoev. This is one of those cases where the infinitive is 
epexegetic of the governing verb. The meaning is the same as 
if dere or eis TO were inserted. The clause dv jwedre Aa Pdvew 
els KAnpovouiay is added, to exhibit the ground of Abraham’s 
faith. The place to which he was invited was to be given him 
for an inheritance. This was promised by God, and believed 
by Abraham. The last clause, «al é&fAOe put) éruatdpevos Tod 
épyerar, brings into view still more strikingly the strength of 
the patriarch’s faith. He knew not whither he was going. He 
did not receive the specific promise of the land of Canaan till 
he actually reached it. What was promised in Ur was, that 
God would make of him a great nation, which of course implied 
a fixed and permanent place of.abode. But the precise spot 
was not indicated. He knew nothing of the region. He was 
ignorant of its situation, and size, and features. It was enough 
to him that he had God’s command. He felt assured the pro- 
mise would be fulfilled, and he was also persuaded that the land 
would be a suitable one, being what God willed him to possess. 
To whom better than to God could he entrust himself and all 
his interests? And the faith of Abraham will appear the more 
remarkable, if we consider how different the condition of the 
world was in those ages from what it isnow. There was little 
communication between different regions. “There were no such 
means of intercourse as now exist. A distant journey was a 
perilous undertaking. Yet Abraham scrupled not at the call 
of God to leave home, and kindred, and friends, and to set out 
for a perpetuity in search of a place which was utterly unknown 
to him, and which he could not. reach without encountering 
many hardships, and trials, and dangers. What a bright exhi- 
bition of faith was this! The patriarch’s maxim was, Go where 
God and duty call. And the same maxim should be ours. 
True, we have no such specific promises and personal invitations 
as Abraham received; but we have the general promises of 
Scripture, and we know that God’s providence controls and 
regulates all events. He fixes the bounds of our habitation, and 
prescribes the length of our days. Confiding trust in Him, 
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therefore, is our duty, and entire submission to His will. Our 
plans and purposes should all be formed with reference to Him; 
and whilst we employ such means as experience and prudence 
may suggest, we should be prepared for such issues as His over- 
ruling providence may bring out. We plan, but God disposes; 
and cheerful acquiescence in His appointment is the exercise of 
faith which Abraham’s example enforces upon us, as alike the 
course of duty, and safety, and comfort. 

Ver. 9. Another illustration of Abraham’s faith is taken 
from a later period of his life. Not only was faith requisite to 
induce him to leave his native country, but he had occasion also 
for the exercise of it after he reached the land of Canaan. Not 
unnaturally might he have expected that, after having come so 
far, he would receive immediate possession of the promised in- 
heritance ; but he only received the assurance that this was the 
land destined for his posterity. To him it continued but the 
land of promise—yhv THs érrayyenias ; it belonged to others—as 
aXdotpiay. This postponement of the promised blessing was a 
new trial of Abraham’s faith, but it passed triumphantly through 
the ordeal. He cherished the unfaltering persuasion that, how- 
ever long deferred, the promise would undoubtedly be realized. 
Tliotes trapexnoev eis tHY yhv Ths émayyedias—by faith he 
sojourned in the land of promise. is is here used in the same 
sense as év, and there are many examples of this; but it will 
generally be noticed, that in such cases the idea of previous 
entrance is not obscurely suggested. See Matt. ii. 23; Acts 
vii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 20. Here, too, Abraham’s faith stands forth 
as a bright example to us. Not only, like him, should we believe 
all that the Lord promises, but we should patiently wait when 
cherished hopes are deferred. Our trust in God’s providence 
should never falter. Clouds and darkness may gather round 
us. Earthly objects, for which we have planned and laboured, 
may never come into our possession, or they may be soon torn 
from our grasp; but our faith must continue stable as a rock. 
The only possession which Abraham obtained in the land of 
Canaan was a burial-place, which might not unnaturally have 
seemed a death-blow to his hopes; and soon all that any of us 
shall be able to occupy in this world will be a grave. But in life 
and in death, under hopes realized and hopes disappointed, we must 
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place entire confidence in God; and so shall we experience the 
serene joy which ever filled the bosom of Abraham, of whom it 
is declared by Christ Himself, that he rejoiced, and was glad. 

The clause év oxnvais Katouxjoas is added in illustration of 
the fact that it was as a sojourner only that Abraham dwelt in 
Canaan. He reared not stable structures. He built not cities. 
This, of course, is not adduced as a direct and separate proof of 
his faith. It illustrates his faith only in so far as that appears 
from his position as a sojourner. Mera “Icadx kai lane, 
«7. This whole elause stands connected with xatovxjoas. 
The son and grandson of Abraham dwelt with him in tents, 
and they lived so after his death. Not to them, any more than 
to Abraham, was the promise of Canaan fulfilled, although it 
belonged to them as much as to hina, for ‘it could only be ful- 
filled to him in being fulfilled to them. They were heirs or 
possessors of the same promise; for it was given expressly to 
Abraham, and to his seed after him. 

Ver. 10. This verse brings into view a tiizd and the prin- 
cipal proof of Abraham’s faith. His faith was shown in leaving 
his native country, to obtain a promised possession ‘n another 
land. It was also shown in that other land, in his continuing to 
sojourn as a stranger. But the brightest display of it was nade 
in his looking forward to another world. ’E£edéyero yap dy 
Tovs Oewedious éxoucav wow. The city here meant is the new 
Jerusalem, the spiritual residence of the blessed. Grotius, 
Sykes, Dindorf, and others, conceive that reference is made to | 
some city in Palestine, and that the patriarch’s hope was realized 
when his posterity obtained possession of the city of David. 
For the time he was content to dwell in tents, but by and by he 
expected that he or his posterity would be able to build a city, 
and assume something like the appearance of a settled nation. 
But this idea is utterly opposed to the whole structure and lan- 
guage of the verse. The expected city is described as one having 
foundations, that is, as stable and enduring. Now, no doubt 
this might be said of Jerusalem as compared with tents ; but it 
is much more applicable to the new Jerusalem, which is never 
to be shaken. But the second part of the description shuts out 
all doubt whatsoever; for it is added, #js reyvirns Kal Smeoupryos 
6 eds, whose builder and maker is God. Anpsoupyos occurs 
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nowhere else in the New Testament, nor at all in the Septua- 

gint, and but once in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 1). It is 

frequent, however, in the Greek writers, by whom it is applied 

to any kind of workman; and in the later Greek it is used as a 

~ common designation of God, as Creator of the universe. Now, 
what kind of city must that be which has God Himself for its 
founder? We have seen already that the apostle places fabri- 
cation by man in opposition to fabrication by God, and things 
made with hands are distinguished from the works of God 
(chap. viii. 2, ix. 11, 24). The city, therefore, which Abraham 
expected was not one reared by art or man’s device; it was not 
of this world, it was in heaven. 

This is a verse of great importance. It shows that Abra- 
ham’s faith did not merely look to future temporal blessings, 
but to blessings beyond this earthly scene. The expectation of 

these was the soul of his faith. In Genesis, however, there 

is mention made of no land but Canaan in the promise. It 

follows, therefore, indubitably, that the earthly Canaan, in 

accordance with the typical and symbolical mode of exhibition 
a so common in ancient times, must have been so presented to 
4 Abraham, that he was enabled to recognise in it a type of the 
: heavenly world. What God said with regard to an earthly 
| settlement, he must have understood as referring both to an 
earthly and a heavenly inheritance. And in this view the 
postponement of the earthly blessing acquires a striking signifi- 
eancy. It not only tried Abraham’s faith, but also became the 
means of confirming it. For having the conviction that God 
had spoken to him, and made him promises, he would feel, the 
more the earthly blessings were deferred, the deeper persuasion 
that the principal reference of God’s words must have been to 
_another state of being. If the promised earthly possessions had 
come to him at once, he might have been tempted to imagine 
that they exhausted the promise. His residence as a stranger 
in Canaan would make him more and more sensible that some- 
thing not yet visible was wrapped up in God’s words, and thus 
a spirit of patient waiting would be exercised. 

And then, again, with regard to Abraham’s posterity, who 
had not the same personal knowledge of the fact of the promise 
as himself, the postponement of the earthly part of the blessing 
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would in the end acquire a convincing and confirming power ; 
for when they saw it come after years of waiting, they would 
feel the persuasion that the more etherial blessing which they 
had been taught to view as enclosed and wrapped up also in the 
promise, although from its nature not capable of being seen by 
them here, would certainly be bestowed in the future world. 
When two things are promised together, a visible and an in- 
visible, an earlier and a later, the bestowment of the visible and 
the earlier becomes a pledge that the other also shall in due 
season be conferred. A proof of the same kind we find in our 
Lord’s curing the palsied man, to make it apparent that His 
power of forgiving sins was not a vain claim. 

It has been maintained by many, that the Old Testament 
does not embrace the slightest reference to a future state, that 
the ancient saints knew nothing at all of immortality or of 
heaven, and that all the sanctions and promises which were 
addressed to them were purely of an earthly kind. This idea 
stands in direct contradiction to the verse before us, and also to 
what is said in ver. 16, and in chap. xii. 22, 28, xiii. 14. And 
those who maintain this view are guilty of overlooking the pro- 
cess by which abstract and spiritual ideas are generated in the 
mind. At first men’s notions are altogether sensuous. To them 
the concrete alone exists, the abstract is quite unknown. Onut- . 
ward and visible things are the only vehicles through which it 
is possible to impart ideas. Hence language at first is wholly 
taken up with what is material and sensible; and hence, too, the 
universal prevalence of parabolical, and typical, and symbolical 
instruction. Now, in the Pentateuch we have a record of the 
means whereby God trained His ancient people, and gradually 
laid a foundation for the evolution of ideas which are now 
clearly exhibited under the gospel. By washings and separa-, 
tions, and setting objects apart to certain uses, the ideas of 
purity, and holiness, and dedication to God were evoked. Now, 
we can conceive these and similar ideas, and speak of them, 
quite irrespectively of those earthly and visible adjuncts; and 
forgetting that it was not possible to do so at first, we hastily 
draw the conclusion that the ideas themselves must have been 
utterly unknown, because not expressed in the same manner as 
now, and we reduce the symbolical exhibition of them to a mere 
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description of earthly things. The earthly Canaan promised 
to Abraham was designed to awaken the idea of a heavenly 
land; and the circumstance that he remained a stranger and a 
sojourner in it all his days, would oblige him, unless he relin- 
quished his faith, to conclude that there was more in the promise 
than met the ear. But we now have the ideas of immortality 
and a heavenly country, quite irrespectively of any promise of 
an earthly Canaan: therefore we will have it, that the promise 
of a country to Abraham was never anything more than the 
promise of so many acres of land! Just as rationally might the 
builder, who has employed a scaffolding to aid him in raising 
an edifice, when he has reached the summit and laid the last 
stone, throw down the scaffolding and maintain that it never 
had any connection with the building at all, nor was calculated 
to suggest the idea of anything beyond itself. 

Vers. 11-16. The next example adduced by the apostle is 
that of Sarah: qiore: cal ait) appa. The force of adrn has 
been differently estimated. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Bengel, 
Beehme, suppose the reference to be to her sex: Sarah, although 
awoman. But there are other examples of women mentioned 
in this chapter, as in vers. 31, 35, without any such note of sur- 
prise or depreciation. Nor is it a fact that the gentler sex are 
in general less disposed than men to believe and trust in God. 
Perhaps the reverse is rather the case. There have been mul- 
titudes of pious women in all ages. What conspicuous examples 
of female devotedness illustrated the commencement of the 
Christian era! Who ministered to Christ of their substance ? 
Who stood near the cross with sympathizing hearts when He 
was suffering? Who watched where His body was laid? And 
who were earliest at the holy sepulchre on the first day of the 
week? Schulz conceives the reference of avr? to be to Sarah’s 
barrenness; and, in fact, D and some other authorities read 
oteipa or 7 areipa or ateipa ovca. Now, this reference would 
admit of no doubt, if Sarah’s faith were strongly stated in the 
Old Testament, and no shadow had ever dimmed its lustre. 
But at first she disbelieved the promise ; and we are told that 
she laughed at the idea of her ever having a son (Gen. xviii. 
12). Her incredulity, however, was not deep-seated or abiding. 
On being reproved by the angel, and receiving an additional 
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assurance from the angel, she gave credit to the divine pro- 
mise. The most probable reference of adr, therefore, is to the 
first unbelief of Sarah, and it must be conceived as forming a 
kind of contrast with iores. The apostle’s great object is to 
exhibit the value of faith, and to show that, without it, it is 
impossible to please God; and it conduces to his purpose, to 
mention that even Sarah, although disbelieving for a time, yet, 
before the promise was fulfilled, came to place entire confidence 
in it. No doubt her age and barrenness were what occasioned 
her temporary unbelief, and they also shed a lustre upon the 
faith which in the end she was enabled to cherish; and in this 
way there may be a subordinate reference to them in the word 
avTy, but the principal reference of this word is to the unbelief 
which preceded Sarah’s faith. 

Sarah received strength e’s xataBornv o7réppatos. Chry- 
sostom, Cicumenius, Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Carpzoy, . 
and others, understand these words to mean, for the conception 
of seed, as if they were equivalent to eis timodoynv o7répparos. 
The. Vulgate renders them, tm conceptionem seminis ; Cicu- 
menius, eis TO trrodéEacOat tradotrowy o7épua. But this view 
does not at all comport with the ordinary usage of the words. 
Both verb and noun are frequently applied to the sowing of 
seed, but they always describe the act of the sower, and not the . 
ground viewed as receiving the seed. So, when applied to the 
generation of children, they are always used with reference to 
the male parent, and not the female. And it is only by very 
violent and forced constructions that some interpreters succeed 
in applying them to Sarah, Heinrichs, Dindorf, and Wahl, 
view them as equivalent to eis 70 éxdéyecOat TO omréppa KaTa- 
BeBnuévov eis tv phtpav. And Michaelis and Storr, dis- 
satisfied with this arbitrary reconstruction of the phrase, prefer 
to read air Sdppq as a dative, and supply “ Abraham” from 
the preceding sentence as the nominative to é\a@e. Both these 
constructions are unnatural, and to no small extent indecent. 

Quite a different view of the clause is taken by Ernesti, 
Beehme, Kuincel, De Wette, Bretschneider, Bleek. They 
understand o7épywatos in the sense of offspring, which is a 
thoroughly accredited scriptural meaning; and, in fact, the most 
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Heb. ii. 16, xi. 18. ,So, in Gen. iv. 25, Seth is designated 
onépua étepov. Then, again, cataBoryv is taken in the sense 
of foundation or founding, as in Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26, Eph. i. 4, 
2 Mace. ii. 80. And consequently the whole phrase is un- 
derstood to mean, for the founding of a family. A similar 
expression is quoted by Bleek from Plutarch, Vit. M. Anton. 
p- 932: odds yevvav apyas Kal kataBords. This rendering 
is decidedly to be preferred, as neither departing from. the 
approved signification of the words, nor requiring any arbitrary 
additions to them. 

The clause cat mapa Kxaspov 1duKtas is added, to exhibit the 
ultimate strength of Sarah’s faith; and it describes a natural 
obstacle to her becoming the mother of children. The received 
text inserts érexev after 7Avxias ; but this addition has been very 
generally expunged by critics. There is a preponderance of 
authority against it; and it is difficult to see how, if it originally 
stood in the text, it should have fallen out; whereas the in- 
sertion of it is very easily accounted for. If the word be 
retained, the meaning is obvious. If it be omitted, then the 
whole clause is dependent upon édaBe: “ she received strength 
for the founding of a family, and that although past the time 
of child-bearing.” Kavpds denotes season, fitting time; 7Aucla 
means period of life, being sometimes applied to old age, more 
generally to maturity, and also specially to marriageable age. 
Here the whole phrase undoubtedly signifies, beyond the season 
of fresh vigour. The last clause is epexegetic of aéore:, “ for 
she judged Him faithful that promised” (see at chap. x. 23). 

Ver. 12. 406 refers to Sarah’s faith in the promise that she 
should become a mother. Abraham’s faith as to this point is 
presupposed. ‘Evos refers to Abraham, and stands in contrast 
with the innumerable multitude of his descendants described in 
the concluding part of the verse. This contrast is made still 
more striking by the clause, xal tadra vevecpwpévov—he was 
not merely but one, but he was also in a certain sense dead. 
His days of vigour were gone. The same word is employed in 
Rom. iv. 19 to describe both the physical incapacity of the 
patriarch, and also of Sarah his wife. They were both dis- 
abled by the infirmities of age, and Sarah, moreover, had always 
been barren. Tadra is rendered by some, “ as to these things,” 
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viz. procreation. But xa) radra is frequently used, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 8, adverbially in the sense of “ and that too:” one, and that 
a dead man—one, and him, too, disabled by age. For éyevv7- 
Oncav, the received reading, many authorities exhibit éyev7Oncar, 
which is adopted by Lachmann, Bleek, and others. The former 
reading, it is said, would require to be translated “ were begotten 
by one.” The preposition do, however, does not suit this 
idea. In this sense, too, the word would more naturally describe 
immediate offspring, though it might also refer to remoter 
descendants. Bleek contends that the use of dro obliges us to 
refer éyevvnOncav, not to the act of the male in begetting, but 
to that of the female in bringing forth. ‘This, however, is not 
necessary ; for while yevvde signifies specifically to beget and to 
bring forth,-it also denotes generally to produce; and therefore 
here the rendering may be, “ were produced from one,” which 
may designate either immediate.or remoter descendants. The 
other reading, which perhaps is the preferable one, can only be 
rendered in this way. The rendering of our version is exceed- 
ingly good, “ sprang.” 

*EyevinOncav has no nominative expressed ; but obviously 
the one to be supplied is posterity, descendants. And the apostle, 
in setting forth the number of those who sprang from the one 
individual mentioned, uses the language employed by God Him- — 
self in giving the promise to Abraham: “ In blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore” 
(Gen. xxii. 17; see also Gen. xiii. 16, xv. 5). The same figures 
are frequently employed in Scripture, and they give a most 
striking view of the prodigious multitude of Abraham’s pos- 
terity. Who can enumerate the stars that sparkle in the firma- 
ment of heaven? Every accession to the power of the telescope 
brings countless multitudes of new stars into view. Who can 
count the particles of sand that are scattered upon the sea-shore ? 
The very attempt to sum them up would be a proof of insanity. 
So does it utterly transcend the ability of man to ascertain the 
number of Abraham’s posterity. This holds true of those de- 
scended from Abraham according to the flesh, and it is equally 
true of those who are his spiritual seed. Continual augmenta- 
tions are taking place from age to age of the number who pos- 
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sess like precious faith with faithful Abraham. And we have 
reason to believe, that as time advances, the accessions to the 
body of believers will become progressively more numerous, 
until, where there are hundreds at present, there shall be thou- 
sands and millions. And when all the faithful of all ages and 
dispensations are collected together before the throne of God, 
the number will be vast beyond our power of conception. “ After 
this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands” (Rev. vii. 9). It was a 
~ great privilege to belong to the posterity of Abraham, chiefly 
because “ that unto them were committed the oracles of God, 
and to them pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises” (Rom. iii. 2, ix. 4). But it is an infinitely 
greater privilege to belong to the spiritual Israel. Indeed, the 
temporal privilege was of value only as tending to secure the 
spiritual. If we have faith, then we are more nearly and indis- 
solubly related to Abraham, than if his blood were flowing in 
our veins. The spiritual seed of Abraham are those who inherit 
the promises in their highest amplitude of range, and in the 
only way in which Abraham himself obtained their fulfilment. 
The patriarch’s posterity according to the flesh received pos- 
session of Canaan; but those who are the children of promise 
are to obtain the Canaan that is above. The father of the 
faithful himself was nothing but a sojourner in the land of 
promise. He continued a stranger and a pilgrim all his days ; 
but he was happy in the thought that the promise would be ful- 
filled to him in its most glorious significancy, when he entered 
into the city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. Thus only was the promise fulfilled to Abraham, and 
thus certainly shall it be fulfilled to every one that believes. 
The temporal blessings of the covenant may be wrested from 
individuals. The Jews have long since been expelled for their 
sins from the land that was given to their fathers. But none 
who once enter the heavenly Canaan shall ever be shut out from 
its glorious scenes. Christ has fulfilled all the conditions of the 
covenant for His people; and when they enter into glory, an 
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eternity of ever-augmenting blessedness is before them. “They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb, which is in 
the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and lead them to living 
fountains of water; and God shall wipe all tears from their eyes” 
(Rev. vii. 16). 

Vers. 13-16 embody a general observation regarding the 
patriarchs. The apostle states an inference, which he considers 
to be deducible from the position in which they were placed, 
and from the language which they employed regarding them- 
selves. 

The reference of otros waves admits of question. Gerhard, 
Sykes, Turner, contend that the words embrace the whole in- 
numerable multitude described in the preceding verse. And 
certainly the arrangement favours this idea, for these are the 
persons last mentioned; and the words themselves naturally 
suggest the idea of more than four or six individuals. It is a 
very obvious objection, however, to this view, that all the pos- 
terity of Abraham according to the flesh were not the faithful 
servants of God. It may be said, indeed, that the apostle speaks 
of them as God’s people in general terms, without meaning to 
affirm that every individual was a genuine believer, just as a 
church is often addressed in terms which no stretch of charity 
can suppose applicable to every member. Still, according to 
the apostle’s own statement in chap. ili. 16, the number of un- 
believing Jews was so preponderatingly large, that we can 
hardly suppose him to speak of the whole nation in the terms 
employed in this verse, and with such emphasis upon the 
number odtos wdvtes. Others, as Chrysostom, Cicumenius, 
Theophylact, conceive these words to point to the persons who 
have been mentioned by name as examples of faith from the 
beginning of the chapter. To this it is objected, that Enoch 
did not die at all, and also that the language of ver. 15 is not 
applicable to Abel and Noah. There has therefore been a pretty 
general concurrence in the idea, that the persons meant by the 
apostle are all the individuals mentioned after the 8th verse, 
where the call of Abraham is noticed, viz. Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Jacob. This is the view taken by Beza, J. Capellus, 
Grotius, De Wette; and certainly everything stated in the four 
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verses under consideration is applicable to each of these indivi- 
duals. Still I am disposed to think that the apostle here had 
all the individuals previously mentioned in his view, although in 
filling up the picture he gives it touches which had a peculiar 
reference to the four last, who are also the majority. 

They died cata wictw. This phrase differs from the fre- 
quently occurring wicre of this chapter. It is accurately ad- 
justed to its place, so as not to designate the means by which 
they died, but the state in which they died. They died accord- 
ing to faith, under the influence of faith, in a state of. mind 
moulded by faith. The participles which follow have a special 
reference to wicTw, and are designed to illustrate the statement 
made in the first clause of the verse. They died in faith, not 
having received the promises. Here, as in chap. ix. 15, x. 36, 
xi. 39, émrayyeA/a means, not the promise, but the thing pro- 
mised. Assurances had been given to them by God as the 
ground of their faith; but the objects themselves they only saw 
at a distance. They looked upon them, however, with the con- 
fident expectation that in due season they would come near. 
So our Lord tells us that Abraham anticipated the time of His 
appearance in the world to fulfil the promises. “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” 
’Aorrafopas signifies to salute, to welcome; and applied to ob- 
jects seen at a distance, it implies that they are considered as 
good and desirable. IIdppwGev must be viewed as qualifying 
both iéevres and domacapevor. The promised blessings they 
saw and hailed at a distance. In the tewtus receptus, kal trevo- 
Oévres is inserted after (Sevres. But there is a great preponder- 
ance of evidence against the genuineness of this phrase. There 
can be little doubt that it has crept in from the margin as a 
gloss designed for the explanation of domacdpevor. It only 
clogs the sentence, without adding a single new idea to it. 

The manner in which the patriarchs thus lived in the future 
led them to feel that they were strangers and pilgrims upon 
the earth. Their confession to this effect is accordingly next 
introduced by the apostle : «ai ouoroyjoavres. Where is such 
confession to be found? One instance of it we have in the 
case of Jacob, who, when a very old man, says in the presence 


of Pharaoh, “The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
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hundred and thirty years ;” and he also designates the life of his 
fathers a pilgrimage in the same verse (Gen. xlvii. 9). Dindorf 
maintains that Jacob’s use of the word pilgrimage has reference 
simply to the fact that he had not yet obtained permanent 
possession of the land of Canaan. There might be occasion 
for entertaining this idea, if similar language had never been 
employed after the children of Israel were conducted into the 
promised land by Joshua. But we find David expressing him- 
self in the very same manner; and to make it plain that his 
words do not refer to any temporary banishment from Jeru- 
salem, he applies them not only to himself, but to all his 
fathers: “For I am a stranger and a sojourner with Thee, as 
all my fathers were” (Ps. xxxix. 12),. And in 1 Chron. xxix. 
9, 15, we find that, when reigning as king in Jerusalem, and 
blessing the Lord before all the congregation, he made use of 
the same words, and applied them both to himself and the 
people, and made special reference to the brevity of human life 
as the ground of his description: “ We are strangers before ° 
Thee, and sojourners, as were all our fathers; our days on the 
earth are as a shadow, and there is none abiding.” Without a 
doubt, therefore, the confession by the patriarchs that they were 
strangers and pilgrims, was designed to have reference to a state 
after death more stable and enduring than the present. 

Ver. 14. Accordingly, the apostle proceeds to offer a com- 
ment upon the statement of the patriarchs, that they were 
strangers and pilgrims. What do these words mean? Plainly 
that all their lives through they felt themselves to be from 
home. They used the language in question not merely in times 
of adversity, but amid their highest prosperity ; not in the wil- 
derness only, but when they had stable possession of the land of 
Canaan. It was this world, therefore, at its best estate which 
they considered a strange land. They never looked upon it as 
their home. It was not their wratpis, or fatherland. The country 
which they sought was something different from this world. 
This is declared by some to be a mystic sense put by the apostle 
upon the words of the patriarchs; but it is the only sense which 
they can bear, in consistency with the variety of circumstances 
in which they are used. To call one’s self a stranger, is to — 
declare that he does not consider himself to be at home; and 
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to call one’s self a stranger in all possible conditions of life, is 


the same as saying that the desired blessing of a home is not 


expected in this world. When zarpiéa is rendered country, as 
in our version, the concatenation of thought is lost. It means, 
of course, home or fatherland. 

Ver. 15. Now the fatherland, by absence from which the 
patriarchs were constituted strangers and pilgrims, could not be 
the land of their earthly forefathers. There was nothing to 
hinder their return to it. But they never thought of recrossing 
the Euphrates. They longed for a fatherland, and yet they 
never turned their faces towards the place of their birth. Nay, 
so far were they from entertaining the idea of returning to it, 
that we find Abraham, when near his latter end, making Eliezer 
promise that he would on no account take Isaac to Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxiv. 5). It follows, therefore, by strict logical inference, 
that it was a country beyond death and the grave which the 
patriarchs looked forward to with so much desire. Many main- 
tain that the saints under the old dispensation knew nothing of 
a future life; that the thing which they believed when they died 
in faith was, that their posterity should obtain possession of 
the land of Canaan. This idea will not bear examination. It 
implies that the promises given to Abraham had no personal 
reference to himself at all; and it pours contempt upon the 
declarations so explicitly made by the apostle in this chapter. 
’Epvepuovevov does not here indicate the bare act of remembering, 
but remembering so as to think of an object, and to think of it 
with desire. And the imperfect is used both in the protasis 
and apodosis, because it is not some single past occasion that is 
referred to, but a course of conduct extending over centuries. 
Usually the imperfect with dv means “ might do,’ and the 
aorist “might have done;” but the continuance in the past of 
what is described here requires the imperfect, and etyov dv 
means “ might have had.” 

Ver. 16. Niv dé xpetrrovos épéyovrat. Here we have a 
statement of the conclusion which follows from the arguments 
of the preceding verses. The fatherland which the patriarchs 
desired was not the earthly region from which they had come. 
It must therefore have been the dwelling-place of their Father 
in heaven. They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly. 
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This was the object of their firm faith and fond expectation.. 
Their lives were spent in the service of God; and amid all the 
trials and changes which they experienced, they were sustained 
by the cheering and delightful prospect, that on quitting this 
world they should go to a region of closer communion with 
God. Some, we have seen, maintain that Canaan was the 
country which the patriarchs desired. The passages quoted 
from Psalms and First Chronicles sufficiently refute this idea, 
for David describes his position in terms exactly similar to those 
employed by Jacob. Ebrard, therefore, allows that Canaan can- 
not be the country here meant; but he says the thing meant is 
the theocratic kingdom set up by God among the Jews. The 
patriarchs looked forward to the time when their posterity should 
be formed into a theocratic commonwealth; and their desires 
consequently had no reference to themselves personally, but only 
to their posterity. The argument, however, already grounded 
upon the words of David is just as conclusive against this view; 
for the theocracy was set up long before the days of the Psal- 
mist. If this theocratical kingdom, therefore, was the country 
desired by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then the son of Jesse 
could not with truth describe himself as a stranger and a pil- 
grim, for he possessed what they wanted. Neither, then, was 
it Canaan, nor yet was it the enjoyment of religious privileges 
on earth, which constituted the country desired by the patriarchs; 
but it was a state beyond death and the grave, a better and a 
heavenly country, to which each believer looked forward with 
the conviction that he had a personal interest in it, and would 
yet dwell in it as his fatherland. 

And this view alone is consistent with what follows in the 
verse before us. For we are assured that God is the God of 
the patriarchs, and that He hath prepared for them a city. But, 
according to the views which we are opposing, it was not for 
them, bu for their posterity, that Jehovah prepared a dwelling- 
place. 4 16—wherefore, that i is, because they desired a heavenly 
country—ovx« érratoybverau avtovs 0 Qeds, Oeds émixareicbar 
avtév. Here émaicytverar has two objects connected with it, 
viz. the accusative of a person, and the accusative of a hace 
God is not ashamed of them, to be called their God. Briel 
AeioGar seems here to denote the bearing of a name. God 
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designated Himself the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, and He did so after these patriarchs 
had left this world (Ex. iii. 6, 15, 16). He condescended so far 
as to take a name from them, by which He might be known 
among their posterity. But how does this name bear upon the 
apostle’s purpose? The bearing becomes obvious the moment 
we call to mind the commentary of Christ upon this very name, 
which there can be little doubt the apostle had in his eye: 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living” (Matt. 
xxii. 32). Of whomsoever it can be affirmed with truth that 
the Lord is his God, of that same person it may be said that he 
must necessarily be alive. God and death stand at antipodes 
to one another; and no being upon whom God has looked so 
graciously as to designate Himself his God, can ever perish. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, therefore, were living, conscious 
and happy, after their departure from time. They found God’s 
promises realized in their own personal experience. Strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth, they went home after death. In 
illustration of the continued life and happiness of the patriarchs, 
the apostle adds the clause, Toiuace yap adrois mrodw. This 
city is the same as the city mentioned in ver. 10, a heavenly 
city, the city that awaits the people of God in the other state. 
Do these words imply that the patriarchs were put in posses- 
sion of the city spoken of immediately after their death ? 

Vers. 17-21. The next example of faith adduced by the 
apostle is that of Abraham, as exhibited in the offering of Isaac: 
miotes mpocevnvoyey “ABpaau tov ’"Icadx. Not the historical 
aorist, but the perfect, is here employed, probably because the 
act spoken of is viewed by the apostle as well known and cele- 
brated through all time down to the present moment. Its 
effects and its fame have been permanent. Some would under- 
stand the verb as meaning “wished to offer,” seeing the sacri- 
fice was not in fact completed. But this does not exhibit the 
true meaning. The apostle designedly uses a past tense, be- 
cause Abraham actually obeyed the command of God, so far 
as he was allowed to do it. Accordingly God accepted the 
obedience as finished and completed: “ Because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me” (Gen. xxii. 16; see also Jas. ii. 21), Most significant is 
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the language employed in these passages. We are reminded 
by it, that we are serving a God who will do us most ample 
justice, who will always accept the will for the deed. Where 
it has been our purpose to perform some duty, and we have 
been prevented by causes which we could not possibly control, 
God will assuredly accept the will for the deed, and we shall 
receive the same reward as if we had carried out our purpose 


into action. So equally, on the other hand, where a wicked man 


has planned some crime, and laid all his measures for its per- 
petration, he has incurred all the guilt of it, even although 
unexpected detection should prevent its final accomplishment. 

When God gave command to Abraham to offer up his son 
Isaac, the design was simply to try him. He was sretpafouevos. 
This word, which is the one also used in Gen. xxii. 1, bears 
both a good sense and a bad one—trying and tempting; see 
Jas.i.13. Here, its meaning is, toput to the proof. Abraham’s 
faith was tried, and it stood the test of the very difficult ordeal 
through which it had to pass. Wherefore the apostle says, 
wiate. tmpocevnvoyev. He took his son to the altar. Not a 
misgiving arose in his mind. He clove and spread out the 
wood. He bound Isaac with cords. He stretched him upon 
the pile. He lifted the knife to plunge it into his bosom. 
Paternal affection dissuaded from the stroke. The apparent 
criminality of the deed remonstrated against it; and the seem- 
ingly inevitable frustration of God’s promise which it involved 
uttered the same note. Yet Abraham had an ear for nothing 
but the voice of God. It was enough that Jehovah had issued 
the command. Paternal affection, though sorely tried, re- 
strained its voice. Nothing could be criminal which God 
commanded. And as for God’s promises, He Himself would 
find a way of accomplishing them. Abraham’s faith thus 
emerged triumphant from the trial. His offering of Isaac is 
perhaps the most marvellous instance of trust in God, of un- 
questioning submission to His will, which the whole history of 
the church supplies. 

The apostle dwells upon the case of Abraham, that he may 
bring out all its wonderful features. He offered up tdv povo- 
yev}, his only-begotten son, that is, the only son whom he had 
by his wife Sarah—the child of promise, the hope of his house, 
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around whom all his. affections and loftiest aspirations were 
clustered. Abraham is here described as: he that had received 
the promises. This expression does not merely mean that 
promises had been given to him. Avade£dpuevos expresses 
more. It signifies not only that promises had been addressed 
to him, but that he had accepted them, and laid fast hold of 
them. The idea here is quite different from that expressed in 
AaBovtes Tas érayyedlas in ver. 13, and éxouicavto ti émarrye- 
Nav in ver. 39, where enjoyment of the promised blessings is 
meant. Indeed, there are three shades of thought with refer- 
ence to promises exhibited in this epistle: viz. having them as 
addressed to us, in chap. vii. 6; accepting and cleaving to them, 
as here; and enjoying the blessings themselves, as in chap. xi. 
13, 39. ) 

Ver. 18. Here one of the promises given to Abraham is 
specially brought into view, as tending to set forth the marvel- 
lous strength of his faith. JIIpos ov has been supposed by 
many to refer to Isaac, the preposition receiving the same 
acceptation as in Heb. i. 7, iv. 13: in reference to whom. But 
Abraham is the person of whom mention is last made, and he 
is the leading subject of the whole verse. The more usual 
sense of mpos points to this antecedent, and co? in the clause 
quoted supports the same idea. Therefore beyond a question 
mpos ov should be rendered, to whom. What was said to Abra- 
ham is adduced by the apostle in the words of the LX -X. from 
Gen. xxi. 12, tv év "Icadk KrAnOjoerat cou o7éppa—tIn Isaac 
a seed shall be named to thee. A seed named as Abraham’s 
posterity was to spring up in the line of Isaac. Abraham had 
other descendants; but those specially known as his children 
were to be the seed of Isaac, and the promises were to be ful- 
filled to them. The chosen people were to be descended from 
the child of promise. Now, what an invincible obstacle might 
not all this have appeared to the offering up of Isaac in sacri- 
fice! If Abraham killed his son, the child of promise, and 
consumed his body upon the burning wood, how then could 
the promises of God receive their accomplishment? If the 
foundation was’ destroyed, what was to bear up the super- 
structure? . If the fountain was closed, how were the streams 
to issue forth? The promise, that in Isaac Abraham’s seed 
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were to be named, and the command to sacrifice Isaac, seem 
utterly irreconcilable. Does not the one contradict the other ? 
Might not the patriarch, therefore, have been tempted to con- 
clude that the command to sacrifice Isaac could not have come 
from God? It must have been some mental hallucination. It 
did not at all square with his past experience. It was unlike 
God. The whole proceeding seemed irrational and immoral. 
Yet these tremendous difficulties do not seem to have at all 
shaken Abraham’s faith. The command was just as certainly 
from God as the previous promise. He had the same evidence 
of the divine origin of the one as of the other; and he could 
question neither, without giving up his whole faith in that God 
whose faithfulness he had experienced during the whole of a long 
life. Was not the very existence of Isaac, born of parents long 
past age, a proof of God’s faithfulness and power? Had the 
promise of a child to Sarah been a delusion? But he had the 
same certainty that the command to sacrifice Isaac came from 
God, as formerly that the promise of his birth was divine. That 
promise he had not doubted at the time. And, moreover, it 
had been abundantly verified by the result. Therefore now he 
could not possibly question the command as to the sacrifice. To 
do so would have been in the highest degree irrational, and 
would have involved the necessity of denying all the principles 
of his past life, whose certainty he had experienced on many a 
trying occasion. No doubt there were great difficulties in his 
path, but difficulties had formerly melted away ; and it was the 
dictate of sound reason to trust now, seeing he had never before 
found trust in God deceive him. Therefore Abraham believed 
and obeyed. 

The example of Abraham, as here detailed, is of vast import- 
ance, whether in relation to principle or practice. How often 
do we find persons who, although acknowledging the existence 
of God, and the divine origin of Christianity, yet refuse to 
believe doctrines on the evidence of Scripture, unless, at the 
same time, these doctrines appear quite rational to themselves ! 
Now this is in the highest degree irrational and absurd. If we 
had no revelation, then there would be no help for it, but that 
we should follow what appeared reasonable to ourselves. But 
if we have a revelation, if we are not prepared to deny that the 
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Bible is the word of God, then it is the dictate of sound reason 
that we must believe everything propounded in that book, even 
though it should appear to us difficult and strange, and what, 
left to ourselves, we should never have thought of admitting. 
Cast away the book, and then believe what you please. In this 
there is consistency. But to receive the book as from God, 
and yet to claim the privilege of embracing only those principles 
of it which seem to us reasonable, is most unreasonable. First 
of all let us make sure that God has spoken to us in the Scrip- 
tures. Then, with docile minds, let us settle what, on fair 
principles of interpretation, is the sense of the sacred text. 
And let us embrace that in all its parts, however much there 
may be in it that is calculated to stagger our minds. What 
we see not now, we shall know hereafter. 

Are we to imagine that, when Abraham complied with God’s 
command to sacrifice Isaac, he considered it to be a repeal of 
the promise that he should have a numerous posterity through 
this son? Not at all. His confidence in the promise was not 
in the least abated. It was God’s promise, and would certainly 
be accomplished. He knew not how, but that was God’s 
business. Let Isaac be reduced to ashes, and still the promise 
would stand; God would raise him from the dead, rather than 
let His promise fail. Accordingly the apostle suggests this 
as the very idea which Abraham employed to harmonize the 
promise with the perplexing command: Aoysodpevos Ste Kal ex 
vexpov. A case of resurrection from the dead had never as 
yet occurred. Yet we are here told that the idea presented 
itself to the mind of Abraham. But how does the apostle 
know that the patriarch reasoned in this manner? By infer- 
ence from the facts of the case. Abraham never doubted that 
Isaac’s posterity should be numerous as the stars of the sky. 
Yet he saw the childless Isaac at the point of death. He 
could not therefore but believe that God would raise Isaac from 
the dead. It is difficult to imagine what other method he could 
think of. And that he took refuge in this idea, at a time when 
such a thing as a resurrection had never occurred, shows the 
marvellous strength of his faith. He would believe anything 
rather than that God’s promise could fail. Perhaps also one 
purpose of this whole transaction might be to suggest to the 
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patriarch’s mind the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which as yet was altogether unknown. The trial of his faith 
was the main object, but the expansion of his ideas might also 
be one of the ends. 

What is the meaning of the second clause, 6@ev adrov Kai év 
mapaBory éxouicato? Abraham expected that Isaac would rise 
from the dead. However, his sacrifice was prevented by a voice 
from heaven, and therefore his resurrection was not needed. 
Still something like it occurred. The patriarch received his 
son from the dead év vapaBovF. He was not actually, but 
only intentionally, offered. So he was not really, but only figu- 
ratively, raised from the dead. This seems to be the general 
import of the clause. Still there have been exceedingly various 
views taken of it. Every word has been contested. “Oey bears 
the two significations of wherefore and whence. The former 
is to be found in Heb. ii. 17, iii. 1, vii. 25, vill. 3, ix. 18; and 
most interpreters adopt this sense here also, so as to bring out 
the idea that, on account of his tried faith, Abraham had Isaac 
restored to him. This idea is a good one; but it is a fatal 
objection to such an interpretation of 6@ev, that in this view 
éxouicato is left without any word to define from what it was 
that Isaac was delivered. It is too bald a statement merely to 
say, “on which account he received Isaac.” “Oder, therefore, 
must have the second sense attached to it: from whence, viz. 
from the dead, he received Isaac. Still it remains, a question 
what it is the apostle refers to. Hammond, Alberti, Schulz, 
Stuart, and others, conceive that the birth of Isaac is the thing 
meant. And their view is, that this event is assigned by the 
apostle as a reason why Abraham so readily admitted the idea 
of a resurrection. He had already received Isaac from the 
dead womb of Sarah, and from his own dead body. And could 
he now doubt that God was able to restore to him this same 
son, after he should be reduced to ashes by the fire of the altar? 
But there are two insuperable objections to this view. Accord- 
ing to all usage, when one person is said to receive another from 
the dead, it is the person received who has been dead, and not 
at all the receiver. Jazarus was restored from the grave to 
Martha and Mary. But here Abraham himself was the person 
that was dead, and Isaac, whom he received, had never been 
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dead at all. Again, to bring out the sense which we are oppos- 
ing, éxouicatro ought undoubtedly to have been in the pluper- 
fect. True, there are some cases where the aorist is used for 
the pluperfect ; but Winer has shown that this only happens 
where the priority of the one event to the other is not intended 
to be very specially exhibited. But here the order of time is 
the very life of the thought. If Isaac’s birth be the thing that 
is meant, and if it be assigned as a reason for Abraham’s ready 
belief of a resurrection, then its prior occurrence ought to have 
been specially marked, and the pluperfect was the only proper 
tense. The clause, therefore, must be understood as referring 
to something posterior to the offering of Isaac. In short, it 
must mean that he was saved from what appeared certain 
death : from whence, that is, from the dead, Abraham received 
him. In his father’s view, he was as good as dead. The knife 
was uplifted that was to pierce him to the heart. So, in the 
parable of the prodigal, the father says, “This my son was dead, 
and is alive; he was lost, and is found.” Kal here means “also;” 
and it refers to the resemblance between what really occurred, 
and what the patriarch is represented in the preceding clause as 
supposing. 

For what purpose are the words év wapaBonn inserted ? 
Raphelius and Krebs understand them to mean “against all 
expectation,” insperato; and they appeal to Polybius in justi- 
fication of this sense ; but no unquestionable instance of it can 
be found. It is not warranted by usage. Leesner, Schmid, 
Ernesti, Tholuck, view the phrase as meaning, “ with exposure 
to danger, hardly, with difficulty.” There is some ground for 
this signification in the usage of the cognate verb, but the noun 
itself never bears any such meaning. It seems therefore 
imperative, with Grotius, Scaliger, Dindorf, Kuincl, Bret- 
schneider, Bleek, to abide by the signification which wapa8on 
currently bears in Scripture, viz. likeness, similitude, figure. 
The phrase seems to have been inserted by the apostle for the 
purpose of indicating that it was not an actual resurrection of 
Isaac which took place, but only something similar, something 
which might be so designated. But why notice such a peculiar 
kind of resurrection at all? The thought is a most natural 
one, as coming after what is said in the preceding clause. 
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Abraham was meditating upon the idea of a resurrection from 
the dead; and, in fact, adds the apostle, he received him from 
the dead in a certain sense. He received him back €y trapa- 
Bor, in a figure, figuratively. This, or some such idea, is 
indispensable to make the statement of the apostle true. Take 
away this idea, and then it cannot be said that Abraham 
received Isaac from the dead. And this furnishes a most con- 
clusive argument against the first two interpretations of the 
phrase under notice, even although abundant usage could be 
adduced in their favour. “Odev refers to é« vexpdv. Now, é« 
vexp@v means literally, from the dead, from amongst the dead ; 
d0ev adtov éxoulcato, therefore, must mean literally, from the 
dead he received him. It isa literal resurrection that is spoken 
of in the first clause, and it must be a literal resurrection also that 
is meant in the second, unless some qualifying phrase be intro- 
duced. Such a phrase you find in év wapaPonh, if it means 
in a figure, figuratively, by similitude. But if it means unex- 
pectedly, or with great hazard, then there is nothing to warrant 
the supposition that anything else than a real resurrection is 
meant, and we are bound to suppose that Isaac was actually 
dead. The real use of év wapaPovdy is to point out the relation 
subsisting between the two clauses of the verse. In the first a 
literal resurrection is spoken of ; in the second, only something 
resembling a resurrection is meant. 

Many imagine that év srapaBonj, besides defining the kind 
of resurrection, meant also the purpose of pointing forward as 
a type to the resurrection of Christ, or to the general resurrec- 
tion. But this can hardly, with any propriety, be admitted. 
The phrase cannot serve both purposes. It either indicates the 
fact that only something resembling a resurrection is meant, or 
it exhibits the thing spoken of as. a type of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, or the general resurrection. Now, if the latter be the 
sense intended, then we should have expected eis mapaSodny ; 
and not only so, but it is clear also that now there would be 
nothing to indicate that the words é0ev éxouicato were not to 
be understood quite literally, “from the dead he received him;” 
but there is nothing to define now, nothing to show that it was 
in a manner at all different from the literal rising spoken of in 
the preceding clause. 
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Vers. 20-22. The three examples that follow, have all 
reference to the near descendants of Abraham; and they are 
all examples of faith as displayed in the foresight of futurity, 
in the belief and prediction of good things to come. The 
first is the case of Isaac: mictes mepl pedddvTwy eddOynoEV 
‘Icadx. Here eddoynoev imports more than the expression of 
good wishes. It signifies to bless efficaciously, to pronounce 
blessings which are certainly to be realized. The patriarch 
was moved by the Spirit of God, and he foresaw the fortunes 
of his two sons; and believing what was thus revealed to him, 
he declared accordingly. By faith he blessed them. So, when 
our Lord blessed His disciples, He breathed upon them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost. IIep) jeddovTwy stands con- 
nected, not with wiotes, but with edrAdynoev. He blessed them 
in reference to future things. He unfolded the destinies that 
awaited them in God’s providence. But how, it may be asked, 
can Isaac be supposed to have been moved by the Spirit of 
prophecy, when he addressed Jacob as if he had been Esau, 
and gave him the blessing he designed for his brother? (Gen. 
xxvil. 26-40.) To this it may be replied, that inspiration does 
not reveal everything to those favoured with it; and that where 
the Spirit speaks not, the most gifted prophet knows nothing 
more than any other man. We have only to suppose that Isaac 
was made acquainted with the two destinies in store for his two 
sons, but was left in darkness as to the particular allocation of 
them. And this not being revealed, he naturally enough 
thought of assigning the higher blessing to the older son, who 
was also his favourite. But events were so overruled, that he 
was led unwittingly to pronounce the right blessing upon each 
of his sons. Jacob was first and most highly blessed; and 
Isaac, although this ran counter to his inclinations, yet felt 
that the hand of God was in it, and that he, a mere instrument 
in Jehovah’s hands, had no power to recall what he had spoken. 
This, too, is the reason why the apostle puts the name of Jacob 
first. 

Ver. 21. The next example of faith adduced is that of Jacob, 
who, when dying, blessed the two sons of Joseph. It has been 
considered strange that the apostle here makes mention of the 
blessings pronounced upon Ephraim and Manasseh, described in 
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Gen. xlviii., rather than those of Jacob’s own twelve sons, ex- 
hibited in Gen. xlix., which were much more solemn and im- 
portant. With much probability, Bleek supposes the reason to 
be, that the case of Esau and Jacob, stated in the preceding 
verse, of whom the younger was preferred to the elder, would 
suggest the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, where a similar 
transposition took place. Of all the sons, too, of Jacob, Joseph 
was the most distinguished ; and his two sons were adopted by 
Jacob as his own, to rank among the twelve tribes. It is also 
expressly said that Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manasseh ; 
whereas, with regard to the twelve patriarchs, it is only said that 
he told them what was to befall them in the last days (Gen. 
xlix. 1). No doubt either case would have supplied a striking 
example of faith ; but there are fine harmonies between the two 
actually exhibited in vers. 20 and 21. The apostle uses the word 
écactov rather than audorépous,. because the latter would not 
individualize sufficiently. It would only imply that both were 
blessed ; but the former expresses the idea that each received 
his own special blessing. From the employment of €«aoTov in 
preference to éxdtepov, the inference has been drawn, that the 
verse was intended to refer to the twelve sons of Jacob as well 
as to the two sons of Joseph, and that therefore probably the 
words rav avtovd vidv kal have fallen out of the text. But there 
is no proof of this whatever ; and though it be true that éxdtepov 
means specifically each of two, it is also true that &acrov may 
designate each of two, as well as each of a greater number. 
"AroOvycxav is suggested by what is said in Gen. xlviii. 21, 
“ Behold, I am dying.” The patriarch felt that his latter end 
was approaching; and being moved by the Spirit of God, he 
pronounced blessings upon the two sons of Joseph. Shortly 
afterwards, also, he foretold the fortunes of all his own family. 
The second clause of this verse is attended with very con- 
siderable difficulty. It is taken from Gen. xlvii. 31, where it 
occurs just after the mention of the oath which Jacob made 
Joseph swear with reference to his bones, and before the blessing 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, in Gen. xlviii. 1. Why, then, does 
the apostle introduce it here at all, seeing it was prior to what 
is mentioned in the first clause? His object might be to exhibit 
the pious frame of Jacob’s mind during his last days, when he 
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pronounced the blessings described. Independently of this, too, 
the incident of itself presents an illustration of Jacob’s faith. 
The words, as they stand in the Hebrew text, are rendered in 
our version, “ And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head” 
(Gen. xlvii. 31). They thus correspond very exactly to what is 
said of David in 1 Kings i. 47, “ And the king bowed himself 
upon the bed.” First of all, what is meant by the bowing in 


these two cases? Some say it was reclining for rest, after the | 


effort which had been put forth. Others say it was a simple 
expression of satisfaction with what had been spoken by those 
standing near. But there can’ be no reasonable doubt that it 
was an act of divine worship. ‘The verb is the appropriate one 
to express this idea; and both Jacob and David were men whose 
satisfaction, particularly in the circumstances described, would 
at once seek to display itself in worship. And, in fact, we are 
plainly informed that the words David uttered, after bowing 
himself, were these: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
hath given one to sit on my throne this day, mine eyes even 
seeing it.” 

But there is another difficulty connected with the word, 
which the Seventy have rendered by pd@dou: “ Israel worshipped 
upon the top of his staff.” It may be doubted whether the 
Masoretic punctuation here be correct. The event took place 
some little time before Jacob’s death ; and. although his end was 
approaching, yet he was able to sit up, leaning upon his staff. 
In fact, his last sickness is represented as commencing after this 
time (Gen. xlviii. 1), so that the signification of staff seems 
fully as suitable as that of bed; and the apostle has followed 
the Septuagint in adopting this sense of the Hebrew word. 
What, then, is the meaning of the whole clause, according to 
this view? Doubtless that Jacob worshipped God, leaning upon 
the top of his staff. He bowed and rested his head upon his 
staff, or upon his hands, grasping his staff,—a most natural act 
in his circumstances. And how did this manifest his faith ? 
All worship implies faith, and not only so, but Joseph had 
promised to carry up his father’s body to Canaan; and the 
aged saint thanked God that his mortal remains were to rest 
in the land of promise. He thus exhibited a firm persuasion 
that Egypt was not to be the continued dwelling-place of his 
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posterity, but that they were in due season to be conducted by 
Providence to the region long since marked out as their inherit- 
ance. And, doubtless, whilst anticipating the earthly Canaan. 
for his descendants, he would be led to think of that better 
country which the apostle says the patriarchs desired. 

Another sense has been assigned by many to the words 
before us. The “ staff” is conceived to be not Jacob’s, but 
Joseph’s; and it is made the object of the worship spoken of. 
Jacob bowed before the sceptre of authority in Joseph’s hands, 
thanking Joseph for his promise, rendering him the civil homage 
due to a ruler, and thus fulfilling the dreams of his youth. So 
the Vulgate, “ Adoravit fastigium virge ejus;” and Cicu- 
menius, mpocexvvyce Th pd8d~; and many others, as Erasmus, 
Schmid, Tholuck. But the Greek will not bear this sense, nor 
will the Hebrew. 

The Greek admits it not; for mpooxuvéw is followed either 
by the accusative or the dative, when the object of reverence is 
indicated, and not by éwi. The Hebrew admits it not; for 
the verb used in Genesis is commonly followed by ? or ‘2B?, to 
mark out the object. Once indeed by is used for this purpose 
(Ley. xxvi. 1); but this deficiency in the argument, grounded 
upon the particles, is more than compensated by the total want 
of anything in the Hebrew text to connect the staff with Joseph. 
The staff must belong to the person spoken of, viz. Jacob; and 
therefore both 5 and ém} must mean, “upon the top of his own 
staff.” Theophylact allows this, even while supposing Joseph 
to be the object of the reverence ; for he conceives 76 "Iwan 
to be understood. But seeing the object of the worship is not 
stated, the character of the pious patriarch renders it immensely 
more probable that it is God that is meant, than Joseph. Indeed, 
the passage already cited from 1 Kings i. 47 is sufficient to settle 
the question ; for there the language is exactly the same as in 
Genesis, and its reference is made plain by an address to God 
in the following verse. 

Vers. 22-28. The faith of J oseph is next brought into view. 
As amo@vjckov is used in ver. 21 in regard to Jacob, who said 
idod arrobvycKkw (Gen. xlviii. 21), so reAevra@y is here applied to 
Joseph, both for the sake of variety, and perhaps also because 
this is the word employed in Gen. 1. 26. Muonpovedo is usually 
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construed with the genitive or accusative; but here it is followed 
by zepi, which makes it the more certain that the verb is used 
in the sense of making mention. Though well treated at the 
time, the children of Israel had a long and hard bondage before 
them in Egypt. This had been explicitly revealed to Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 14-16), and he had also been assured that after four 
hundred years the day of deliverance should arrive. Joseph 
was aware of these announcements, for he says, “ which God 
sware to Abraham, and to Isaac, and to Jacob;” and he firmly 
believed them. The high honours which he enjoyed at the 
court of Pharaoh did not shut out the conviction that painful 
reverses were at hand; nor did the idea of these long-continued 
sorrows shake his faith in the certainty of a glorious deliverance. 
He spoke to his brethren of God’s purpose to visit them in 
mercy, and to carry them up with mighty power to the land of 
promise; and, actuated by the same spirit as his father, he 
charged them to take his bones along with them when the day 
of redemption came. And his faith in the certainty of the 
exodus appears the more striking from this circumstance, that 
he does not ask to have his body transported to Canaan at the 
time of his death, like Jacob, but only when the whole congre- 
gation of the Lord went up. It matters little to the immortal 
spirit where the clay tenement is laid after death, but still there 
is a desire in most minds that their dust may repose among 
their kindred and friends. And this desire is always the 
stronger, the more deeply the conviction is felt that death occa- 
sions only a temporary separation. The sepulchres of believers 
are the resting-places where they wait for a blessed and glorious 
resurrection. Conceive the grave to be an abyss of eternal 
annihilation, and the holy, solemnizing, and elevating feelings 
which now cluster round it would be for ever dispelled. 

Ver. 23. The apostle now advances to the time of Moses ; and 
as he had assigned a large space upon his canvas to Abraham, 
the founder of the Jewish nation, he presents the portrait of 
their great legislator with equal prominence. The first example 
of faith adduced is rather that of the parents of Moses than his 
own. Yet he is placed in the foreground, as if the purpose were 
to indicate that in his very infancy he became the occasion of an 
exhibition of faith on the part of others, In Ex. ii, 2 there is 
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only mention made of his mother as concerned in saving him. 
The Septuagint version, however, uses the plural iSovres; and 
doubtless, although his mother would mainly be employed in 
guarding him, his father also concurred in the design of pre- 
serving his life. The apostle accordingly follows the Septuagint, 
and uses the plural zarépwv. This word strictly denotes fathers, 
but sometimes, although rarely, it is applied, like the Latin 
patres, to both parents. Wetstein quotes an undoubted example 
from Parthenius, Erot. 10. Bengel, Boehme, Vater, and Paulus 
conceive that here it refers to the father and grandfather; but 
this idea would represent the apostle as running counter to the 
statement in Exodus, and positively excluding the mother from 
all share in the transaction. The reason assigned for the pro- 
cedure of the parents is, that they saw their child was doteiov, 
beautiful, comely. This is the word employed by the LXX. as 
the rendering of 1\, goodly, fair; and the same word occurs in 
the address of Stephen, with the addition of O«@ to form a 
superlative, exceedingly fair (Acts vii. 20). There must have 
been something very remarkable about the appearance of the 
infant Moses, and from this the parents drew the inference to 
some great work. The employment of wicre: shows that the 
parents must have believed something in regard to the future 
life of their son. Josephus mentions that Amram had received 
notice in a dream of the greatness which awaited his son (Antig. 
ii. 9, 3); but a different reason is assigned by the apostle for 
the conduct of the parents. Certain it is, however, that they 
must either have received a direct communication from heaven; 
or, knowing that God intended to deliver His people, they must 
have been led in some way or other, by the appearance of their 
child, to conclude that he was the destined deliverer. For it 
was by faith they hid him. In so doing they ran counter to the 
command of the king, that all male children among the Israelites 
were to be destroyed (Ex. i. 16, 22). But they disregarded this 
tyrannical edict. They were not afraid of the wrath of the 
king. Though not insensible to the danger they ran, they were 
willing, at the dictate of duty, to expose themselves to every 
hazard. Their faith triumphed over their fear. And thus 


were they an example to the Jews, and to the people of God in 
all times. 
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Ver. 24, The faith of Moses himself is now brought into 
view. Méyas yevouevos is the very phrase which is employed 
in Ex. ii. 11. Schulz and Bretschneider conceive it to mean, 
elevated to greatness and honour; but both here and in Exodus 
the contrast lies with childhood, and therefore the expression 
must mean, grown to man’s estate. See also Gen. xxxviii. 11. 
Calvin remarks that the mature age of Moses is mentioned, that 
there might be no room for ascribing the step to youthful levity 
or inexperience. *"Hpvyjcato—he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Long had he enjoyed this honour, but he 
now saw it to be inconsistent with the faithful service of Jehovah. 
It was in his option to remain at the court of Pharaoh; but if 
he did so, then he must continue severed from his kindred, and 
all the aspirations which, despite their bondage, they cherished. 
On the other hand, if he sought their society, and acknowledged 
their God, he must renounce the worldly glory to which adop- 
tion had raised him. The alternatives thus set before him con- 
stituted a trial of extreme severity. Josephus states that the 
king’s daughter, whom he names Thermutis, was the only child 
of her father, and that she destined the throne for her adopted 
son (Antig. lib. ii. c. 5). But, independently of this view, it is 
obvious that Moses had before him the most brilliant worldly 
prospects in Egypt. He was recognised as the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. He was a man of uncommon natural ability; and 
he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. What 
might not such an individual have aspired to? What heights 
of greatness could have appeared beyond his reach? The fasci- 
nations of pleasure and the sweets of power must have spread 
out their attractions before him on évery side, and he must 
have felt that a splendid destiny was offered to him in Egypt. 
And now reverse the picture. What lay before him if he joined 
the Israelites, and espoused their views? They were slaves. 
They were oppressed under a cruel and degrading bondage. 
Their religious views and practices were an abomination to the 
Egyptians. And nothing could be conceived more certain to 
damage a man’s prospects, than the avowal of sympathy or 
kindred with the despised posterity of Jacob. 

Yet Moses, with these splendid prospects alluring him on 
the one hand, and these sorrows and degradations deterring him 
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on the other, deliberately and cheerfully made choice of Jehovah 
as his God, and joined himself to his oppressed kindred. He 
renounced all the prospects he had been accustomed to cherish 
as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Ver. 25 brings into view the nature and voluntary charac- 
ter of the sacrifice which Moses made in the step which he took. 
Maxxov 6mevos—rather choosing to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, to encounter all the difficulties and troubles 
which his adhesion to their views and interests might bring 
upon him. YuyxaxovyeicOas is only to be found here. The 
simple verb, however, is of frequent occurrence, and the force 
of the prefixed preposition is abundantly clear. 

*H mpocxatpov—than to obtain a temporary enjoyment from 
sin. ‘Ajaprias here designates the particular sin of apostasy 
from the worship of Jehovah; dmédavow refers to the enjoy- 
ment which Moses might have secured at the court of Pharaoh, 
by means of renouncing the God of his fathers. A genitive 
after dméAavols sometimes. designates the thing enjoyed, but 
here obviously dwaptias rather denotes the means whereby such 
object is obtained. Pleasure could hardly be found in the act 
of apostasy itself, but it is conceived as reached by means of 
apostasy. Such pleasure, however, can only be mpocxaspov, 
temporary, for a season. Even at the time of its enjoyment, 
the dwapria, which procures the forbidden object, may plant a 
sting in the bosom. And sooner or later the object itself which 
has been purchased at the expense of principle, always an ex- 
travagant price, will be torn from the grasp of the infatuated 
sinner. The honours and pleasures of Egypt, if Moses had 
preferred them to the service of God, could only have remained 
in his possession for a time. They might have been wrested 
from him long before the end of his life, and he might have 
been doomed to experience the uncertainty of the favour of 
kings; and, at the very longest, he could only have retained 
them during his continuance in this world. And, doubtless, it 
is the duration of earthly life to which apécxarpov points. The 
pleasures of sin are short-lived, even when they continue till 
death; for what is time compared with eternity ? It is plain 
from this verse that the apostle conceived Moses to be quite 
aware of the existence of another state beyond the grave. On 
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no other principle can the employment of the word mpdcxa:pov 
be accounted for. On the Warburtonian theory, that Moses 
was ignorant of a future state, the honours of Egypt could not 
have appeared to him more temporary than the pleasures of 
piety, though they might have appeared less valuable. And let 
it be observed, that wpdcxaspov in this verse does not express a 
judgment of the apostle; it describes the view which Moses 
took, and upon which he acted when he made his choice. 

Ver. 26. Here the principles upon which Moses proceeded 
are more fully disclosed. ‘Hynodpevos and édopevos, in ver. 
25, do not stand co-ordinate with one another, as if both were 
similarly dependent upon the leading verb jpvycarto; but arynoa- 
pevos is dependent upon éAdpevos, and assigns the reason for 
the act which it describes. Moses refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. In the very act of doing so he chose 
affliction—édopevos cvyxaxovyeicOar. And the reason why he 
made this choice was, because he considered 1ynodmevos, the 
reproach of Christ, more valuable than Egyptian treasures. The 
two clauses of the 26th verse correspond to the two clauses of 
the 25th, and express substantially the same ideas. The re- 
proach of Christ is just another phrase employed to express 
what had already been designated suffering affliction with the 
people of God. Both clauses undeniably point to the same 
thing. It has therefore been concluded by Grotius, Gomarus, 
Junius, and others, that the word Xpiorod here means the col- 
lective body of God’s people; but the conclusion is utterly 
groundless. Such a method of reasoning would make sad work 
with the parallels of Hebrew poetry. Although two clauses 
may refer to the very same thing, it does not follow that the 
separate words all bear the same signification. Parallel clauses 
always describe the object to which they refer under different 
aspects, otherwise they would be quite intolerable. It admits 
of no doubt therefore at all, that Xpsorod here, as in all other 
parts of the epistle, designates the person of the Lord Jesus. 
What, then, must be understood by the phrase “reproach of 
Christ,” as describing the sufferings of Moses? The language 
is susceptible of two shades of meaning ; viz. first, reproach like 
Christ’s ; and secondly, reproach on account of Christ. 


The first view is defended by Theodoret, Limborch, Storr, 
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Tholuck, Bleek, Estius, Ernesti, Stuart; and the main argu- 
ment adduced in its favour is grounded upon chap. xiii. 13, 
where the same words, it is said, must mean reproach like 
Christ’s, “bearing His reproach.” But this view of the words 
in the verse before us is liable to very serious objection. For 
according to it they do not exhibit the principle upon which 
Moses acted, but only a judgment of the apostle regarding it. 
Moses did not know the particular sufferings Christ was to 
endure, and therefore he could not be influenced by the consi- 
deration that his own resembled Christ’s. But, further, in 
what respect are we to suppose the reproach cast upon Moses 
resembled the reproach cast upon Christ? Chrysostom says, 
that as Christ was rejected by His countrymen, so Moses was 
rejected by his brethren when he first went among them. They 
said, Who made thee a judge and aruler over us? But this 
cannot be the reproach referred to; for with what propriety 
could it be said that Moses refused the honours of Egypt, be- 
cause he preferred to be rejected by his -brethren? The fact 
is, he expected no such thing. He supposed they would have 
known that he was to be the instrument of their deliverance 
(Acts vil. 25). It was not rejection by them, but sufferine 
along with them, which he had made up his mind to endure, 
and which he counted greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. 

But it may be said that the reproach meant is not the 
particular reproach specified by Chrysostom, but reproach for 
righteousness’ sake in general, such as Christ encountered. 
This is a juster view. But still the objection already mentioned 
remains, that the words would exhibit not Moses’ own principle 
of action, but the apostle’s judgment in regard to it. The 
statement would be, that Moses counted something, which the 
apostle says resembled Christ’s sufferings, greater riches than 
Kgypt’s treasures. But the whole construction of the sentence 
requires that dvewSucpov tod Xpucrod, like everything else in it, 
should be considered as exhibiting not the apostle’s judgment, 
but Moses’ own view. He chose what he himself felt to be 
overdicpov Tod Xpiorod. And consequently this phrase must 
mean, reproach on account of Christ. But it may be rejoined, 
was not Moses as ignorant of the person of Christ as of the 
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character and extent of His sufferings? By no means. He 
was ignorant indeed of the name Christ; and he had not those 
views of the Saviour’s person and work which we now gather 
from the New Testament. But he knew the Messiah as the 
expected deliverer of God’s people,—as the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all the families of the earth were to be blessed,—as the 
Prophet, in some respects like unto himself, whom the Lord 
was to raise up for the salvation and guidance of Israel. This 
was the hope which sustained and cheered all the patriarchs ; 
and this was the hope on account of which Moses was willing 
to abandon the glories of Egypt, and to submit to a life of suf- 
fering and reproach. This was the principle of his conduct, the 
motive by which he was consciously impelled. This principle, 
or motive, the apostle describes in language borrowed from the 
new dispensation, using a name of the Messiah unknown to 
the saints of old. But a similar use of this name is made in 
other parts of the New Testament, as in 1 Cor. x. 4, 9, where 
the rock pouring forth living streams in the wilderness is desig- 
nated Christ, and where it is implied that the children of Israel 
tempted Christ during their wanderings. It was faith in the 
promised Messiah that influenced Moses—the belief that the 
Angel of God’s presence was with His chosen people ; and thus 
he was enabled to encounter all difficulties and reproaches. 
’Ovetdtcpos ToD Xprorod is the description of a principle which 
has governed the pious in all ages, more clear and definite since 
the Saviour’s advent, but not less real before that time. The 
flower is now fully blown : it was only in the bud or in the seed 
formerly, but Christ was always its life. With regard to the 
argument grounded upon chap. xiii. 13, the import of the phrase 
there used will afterwards come under our notice. 

What a,strength of faith is here attributed to Moses! He 
not only encounters reproaches for the sake of Him in whom 
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he trusts, but he actually considers these reproaches as consti- ° 


tuting greater wealth than all he might have enjoyed in Egypt. 
He counts it all joy to fall into divers tribulations. He was 
happier as the persecuted and despised worshipper of Jehovah, 
the avowed kinsman of slaves, than as the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and the admired proficient in all Egyptian wisdom. 
He felt that he was richer, despoiled of the treasures of Egypt. 
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He felt that he was happier, divorced from the pleasures of sin. 
He felt that he was freer, reduced to the bondage of his coun- 
trymen. He was richer, because enriched with the riches of 
grace ; happier, because blessed with the smiles of an approving 
conscience ; freer, because enfranchised with the liberty of the 
sons of God. The blessings he chose were richer than all the 
advantages he cast away. 

The recompense of reward to which Moses looked is sup- 
posed by Grotius to mean the land of Canaan. This is a frivo- 
lous idea. It would imply that Moses was deceived in the 
principles by which he was actuated, for he never entered the 
promised land. Without a doubt, the anticipated reward was 
the heavenly inheritance, the better and enduring substance 
mentioned in chap. x. 34, 35, xi. 10, 14-16: 

Ver. 27. Moses not only chose the Lord as his God, but he 
also persevered in His service. He shrank back from no step 
which his adhesion to the cause of the Israelites might render 
necessary. IIiotes xatédurrev. By faith he left Egypt. Here 
it is a question whether the departure spoken of be that which 
took place when he killed the Egyptian and fled for his life 
(Ex. ii. 15), or his final removal, when he marched away at the 
head of the Israelites (Ex. xiv. 13). The ancient fathers almost 
with one voice adopt the former view, and they are followed by 
Calmet, Michaelis, Schulz, De Wette, and others. But the 
bulk of modern interpreters take the latter view. In favour of 
the reference to the flight into Midian, it is argued that the 
chronological sequence of events is better preserved by it, and 
that it was a departure of Moses himself, whereas in the other 
case he was but one among many thousands. On the other 
hand, a powerful argument against this view is furnished by 
the express statement, that when Moses fled into Midian he was 
afraid (Ex. ii, 14), whereas he had no fear on the other occasion 
referred to. On the contrary, he went boldly into the king’s 
presence ; and when he left him, he told him to his face that 
they should meet no more (Ex. x. 28, xiv. 13). And with 
regard to the alleged violation of chronological order, it is 
more apparent than real. Ver. 27 states the general fact of the 
departure from Egypt, and then vers. 28 and 29 exhibit two 
particular features of it. Besides, the flight into Midian can 
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hardly be considered as a striking instance of faith, whereas the 
final departure from Egypt presented an illustrious exhibition of 
this grace. Moses undertook to lead a numerous and helpless 
multitude away from the control of their masters into a distant 
country, while apparently insurmountable obstacles obstructed 
his path, which he had absolutely no means at all of removing. 
The attempt, so far as human calculation was concerned, was 
madness. There was reason, too, to apprehend that the ex- 
torted consent of Pharaoh, who had already changed so fre- 
quently, might be withdrawn, and that the armies of Egypt 
would pursue the retreating Israelites, and drag them back to 
bondage. Yet Moses feared not the wrath of the king. He 
was acting under the authority of the God of heaven, in whom 
he trusted. His conduct was thus a striking exhibition of 
faith, and well might the apostle say, “ By faith he left Egypt.” 

Tov yap doparov, x.7.X. Luther, Bengel, Paulus, Ebrard, 
and others, make éxaptépnoev govern déparov, and view the 
clause as meaning, “ He held to the invisible God, as if he saw 
Him.” But although the arrangement of the words naturally 
suggests this government, yet the meaning of éxaptépnoev does 
not at all comport with it. This verb is used intransitively in 
the sense of enduring, persevering, remaining stedfast. It is also 
used transitively ; but then it means, bearing things considered 
as evils and trials, and with no propriety can it be viewed as 
governing déparov. It cannot have God for its object, without 
having a sense forced upon it which it never bears. If it really 
did govern doparov, then we should be shut up to the view of 
Bretschneider, that this adjective was applied to Pharaoh, and 
that the clause represented Moses as not fearing Pharaoh when 
he was no longer seen, although pursuing, any more than he 
had feared him when standing in his presence. But such an 
interpretation is quite intolerable. Without a doubt, therefore, 
aoparov is governed by opav, and éxaprépyoer is used intransi- 
tively: He endured, or stood firm, as seeing Him who is in- 
visible. He saw the invisible God with the eye of faith. This 
was the principle or root of his endurance. He entertained no 
doubt that Jehovah, though unseen by the eye of sense, was 
near to His people, and active in their defence. His conviction 
was as firm as if God’s arm had been palpable to his eye. The 
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last clause of the verse just contains a fuller development of 
what is implied in the first word, wicre. The seeing of the 
invisible One is faith. This same word dédparos is applied to 
God in 1 Tim. i. 17, and the attribute which it designates is 
described in different words in the same epistle (vi. 15, 16). 

In all the examples of faith adduced, the apostle of course 
has the instruction of his readers in view. And how suitable 
to the circumstances of the Hebrews was the case of Moses! 
They were exposed to similar temptations. Reproach and per- 
secution assailed them on account of their profession of the 
gospel. Apostasy to Judaism or heathenism promised them 
many temporal advantages. Let them copy the example of 
Moses, and count even their sufferings for Christ greater riches 
than all the treasures of earth, which wilful dereliction of duty 
might enable them to gather. How applicable is the same 
lesson to us, and to Christians of every age ! 

Ver. 28. The celebration of the passover in the circumstances 
in which Moses was placed, furnished a striking proof of his 
faith and fearlessness. The rite was appointed by God; there 
was connected with it a promise of preservation from the stroke 
of the destroyer ; and it was designed for a standing ordinance 
among the children of Israel. Moses, by observing it, mani- 
fested his faith in the promises of Jehovah, and his persuasion — 
that the whole enterprise in which he was engaged would be 
crowned with success, although encompassed with so many 
perils. 

It has been made a question whether zreroinxev refers to 
the observance of the passover on the particular occasion of the 
flight from Egypt, or to the institution of it as a standing ordi- 
nance among the people of God. Now undoubtedly wo: is 
used in the common Greek to denote the observing or perform- 
ing of rites, like the Latin facere sacra (Herod. ii. 49, ix. 19). 
And it is employed by the Seventy to represent 1¥Y, which 
bears the same signification. And we have undoubted examples 
of the same usage in Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24; so that be- 
yond a question it is the celebration of the passover, and not the 
institution of it, to which the apostle refers. IIdoya is formed 
from the Hebrew name of the passover, NDB, which is. most ap- 
propriate, because, according to its etymology, it means sparing, 
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passing over. ITIpocyvow designates, not the effusion of the 
blood of the lamb, but the affusion or sprinkling of it upon the 
doorposts and lintels. ‘O dd\o@pedwy corresponds to the Hebrew 
mnwisi, the destroyer, which describes the agent God employed 
in inflicting punishment upon the Egyptians (Ex. xii. 23). The 
fuller phrase employed in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, nnwign ANH, sug- 
gests the idea that it was an angel who struck the blow. Ta 
mpwrToroxa is neuter, with some such word as yevvrjuata under- 
stood, because it refers not merely to the first-born among men, 
whether male or female, but also among cattle. This accusative 
is governed by odoPpedwr, and not, as Klee and Paulus suppose, 
by @yy, which takes a genitive after it, and here accordingly is 
followed by airy. Ad7av has no expressed antecedent; but 
as the passover was not observed by Moses only, but also by all 
the people, it is exceedingly plain that it refers to the children 
of Israel. 

The use of the perfect, mezoinxev, is attended with some 
difficulty. Bcehme, Kuincel, and Bleek, conceive the purpose 
of it to be to designate, both the observance of the passover, 
and also the institution of it as a permanent ordinance. But 
this lays a double burden upon rezroinxev, which it is hardly able 
to bear. It cannot express both ideas at one and the same time. 
Besides, if the use of the perfect were to point to the institution 
of the passover, this would imply that the ordinance continued 
in force till the time the apostle wrote. Another view, suggested 
by Theodoret and adopted by many, is, that Moses is said to have 
observed the passover in faith, because he saw in it the Christian 
passover and the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, which of 
course continue still in undiminished efficacy. It may be made 
a question, however, whether Moses knew so clearly the typical 
reference of the passover; and certainly, without ascribing to 
him any such knowledge, we see abundant exhibition of his 
faith, in the persuasion that the first-born of Israel were to be 
saved from the stroke of the destroyer, and the whole nation 
rescued from the bondage of Egypt. Still it is conceivable that 
the apostle might use the perfect tense, not to indicate that Moses 
saw the typical reference of the passover, but to express his own 
view of its relation to Christ our passover, sacrificed for us. 
Moses observed the passover; and he has thus done what stands 
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forth to our view as an exhibition of the great Paschal Lamb, 
sacrificed for the church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven, although at the time his mind was occupied 
exclusively with the deliverance from Egypt. There is another 
way in which perhaps the tense of zezoinxev may be accounted 
for. The 28th verse does not stand in chronological order. 
The 27th verse has already described the departure from Egypt. 
If therefore the apostle had said in ver. 28 éroincev, he would 
have seemed to affirm that the passover was celebrated after the 
people left Egypt, whereas it was before that event. And not only 
so, but circumstances connected with the celebration of the pass- 
over were the great means whereby the departure from Egypt 
was brought about. May not the 28th verse be designed, not 
merely as a historical statement in order, but rather as a going 
back to obtain a reason for the successful escape from bondage? 
Moses left Egypt—he and all the people got safely away; 
for by faith he has already observed the passover, and thus 
secured Jehovah’s protection of Israel. 

The examples cited by the apostle as illustrations of faith 
were all doubtless designed to suggest lessons to the Hebrews. 
And they could not fail, whatever might be the extent of know- 
ledge possessed by Moses, to be reminded by the verse before us 
of the Lamb of God sacrificed for sin, and saving from destruc- . 
tion all who believe in Him. The sword of the destroyer can 
touch none who have been touched with the blood of Christ. 
They are the church of the first-born, whose names are written 
in heaven. It is the unbelieving and impenitent who are to be 
overwhelmed with irremediable ruin. Egypt’s bondage is an 
image of the bondage of sin; and the ery which filled the land 
when the angel drew his unsparing sword, is an image of the 
wide-spread wail which the lost shall utter when destruction 
overtakes them. 

Ver. 29. The passage of the Red Sea is next adduced as an 
exhibition of faith. The persons spoken of are the children of 
Israel, already brought into view in a’rév of the preceding 
verse. Convinced by the miracles Moses had wrought, and 
especially by the salvation of their first-born from the stroke 
which desolated Egypt, they believed God, and with unhesitat- 
ing step they marched forward into the sea. And Jehovah, in 
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whom they trusted, disparted the waters before them, so that 
they passed through on dry land, with walls of water towering 
above them on either side. What a bold attempt! What a 
marvellous result! What but God’s promise could warrant the 
attempt? What but God’s power could crown it with success ? 
The miraculous character of the event is too plainly indicated, 
to allow any room for doubt consistently with the acknowledg- 
ment of inspiration The idea of explaining it on mere natural 
principles is quite futile. How was an unprecedented ebb of 
the sea so singularly well timed? How could a strong wind, 
blowing back the sea, make the waters stand like a wall on both 
sides of the passing host? The act of passing is ascribed to the 
faith of the Israelites. This means, that they marched forward, 
because they believed God’s word. But it means more. It: 
means that, on account of their faith, God laid bare the bed of 
the sea. If they had not believed, the waters would not have 
separated for them any more than for the Egyptians. It was 
-God who wrought the miracle; but the faith of the Israelites 
was requsite in order to its being performed (Ex. xiv. 11-22). 
So in the Gospels we find that our Lord sometimes refrained 
from working miracles, on account of the unbelief of His 
countrymen. 

The change of construction from the accusative 0d\accav 
to the genitive Enpds, has probably been occasioned by the words 
of the Seventy in Ex. xiv. 29, éwopevOncav bua Enpas. Very 
weighty authorities append yijs to Enpas. No doubt Enpa is 
frequently to be found as a substantive, denoting dry land; so 
that with equal propriety yjs might be absent or present. That 
it is not in the Septuagint, in the passage supposed to have 
influenced the construction of this verse, affords an argument 
of some weight against its genuineness here. Bleek argues in 
its favour, that the omission of it can be readily accounted for, 
as it might be considered superfluous. But equally, on the other 
hand, it might be inserted by some one who remembered that 
Enpas was an adjective as well as a substantive. What is the 
antecedent to #5? Storr and Stuart say the idea of passing, 
dvaBjvat; but the gender of it clearly points to a feminine noun 
going before. Boehme, Kuincel, and Klee fix upon &npas; but 
this clause is a subordinate and explanatory one; and therefore 
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there can be no doubt that the reference is to Oddacoav. The 
phrase zefpav AapBdvew is of frequent occurrence, and some- 
times means “ to make trial, to attempt ;” sometimes also “ to 
experience, to feel.” The latter is plainly the meaning in ver. 36, 
and the former in the verse before us. Of the sea the Egyptians 
made trial. They attempted to do what the children of Israel 
had done, but they perished. They had no command from God 
to march into the sea; they had no promise of protection; and 
what they did was of course not done in faith. The sea, there- 
fore, in obedience to natural laws, flowed back to its bed, and 
the Egyptians were swallowed up by its returning waters. 

Ver. 30. The next two examples are taken from the book of 
Joshua. The first has reference to the whole people, like the 
one mentioned in ver. 29: mictes Ta Teiyn Iepuym érece—By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell. It is the faith of Joshua and of 
the children of Israel that is meant. 'They were commanded to 
march round the city, and assured that, after they had done so 
for a certain time, they should obtain possession of it; and 
believing this assurance, they followed the instructions given to 
them. Kvxdwfévta has been supposed by Schleusner and 
Rosenmiiller to describe the regular operations of a siege directed 
against the walls; but it is clear from Josh. vi. 12-20, that 
nothing of the kind took place. The people simply marched ~ 
round the city, carrying with them the ark of the covenant, and 
blowing with trumpets. And the consequence was, that on the 
seventh day the walls fell down flat, overthrown by no human 
agency, but by the power of God. IIicte: is not connected 
with xvxAwbévra, as Ernesti supposes, but with érece. The 
object of the first clause is to connect the final result with faith, 
“ By faith the walls fell ;” and the second is added, to point out 
how the faith manifested itself. This verse and ver. 23 resemble 
one another, in not directly stating the persons whose faith is 
celebrated ; but in neither case is there any room for doubt. 
The nature of the connection, too, between faith and the result, 
is considerably different here from what it is in most of the 
other examples. The result is not something which faith did, 
or to which it prompted, but it is something which God did, in 
order to reward the faith. It has been supposed by Semler and 
Dindorf, that the overthrow of the walls was effected by an 
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impetuous assault of the Israelites; but this idea runs directly 
in the teeth of the statements made by Joshua. Shouts and 
trumpets, and not military engines, were the only weapons 
employed. Maas and Maimonides have availed themselves of 
the help of an earthquake. But nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned by Joshua. Even the supposition of an earthquake, 
however, would not remove the marvel; for the question would 
arise, How came this phenomenon to be so critically well timed ? 
But the whole is a baseless conjecture. The language of Joshua 
implies that the walls fell down of their own accord, that is, 
without either human agency, or any visible instrumentality 
whatsoever. 

Ver. 31. The last example in which an individual case is 
fully exhibited is that of Rahab. Many interpreters, both among 
Jews and Christians, have been led, by concern for the honour 
of religion, and the character of David’s ancestors and Christ's, 
to maintain that she was not a harlot. The Hebrew 734, it has 
been said, may be viewed as derived from jt, to feed, and may 
therefore denote a hostess; and the Greek mépvy, as coming 
from wepvdw, may bear the same signification. But it admits 
of no question, that both the Hebrew noun and the Greek are 
currently employed to designate a woman of loose character, 
and no example can be produced in which they bear the sense 
of hostess.. The honour of religion is not tarnished by the sins 
individuals may have committed before conversion. It is what 
they do afterwards that brings a stain upon the faith which they 
profess. The more worthless their previous conduct may have 
been, the more signal is the triumph achieved in their reforma- 
tion. Rahab had been a harlot at one time; but all that is 
mentioned regarding her after her admission into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord redounds to her honour. Still, it may seem 
remarkable, that when there are so many distinguished indi- 
viduals mentioned in the Old Testament, the apostle should 
have selected such a case as the one before us. His reason 
might be to point out the great encouragement which sinners 
have to forsake their evil courses; and also to remind the 
Hebrews that, even under the old economy, and much more 
under the new, Gentiles might be admitted to the favour ¢ 
of Jehovah. The outcast and abandoned of every age and 
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country, when such cases as those of Abel, and Enoch, and 
Abraham, and Moses, might fill them with despair, must turn 
with fond interest and hopeful hearts to what is said regarding 
Rahab and Mary Magdalene, and other great sinners. It is 
very remarkable, too, that James, although he specifies only 
two cases, selects that of Rahab in conjunction with that of 
Abraham, to support the principle of his epistle, that faith must 
be accompanied by works. Not improbably he might have the 
Epistle to the Hebrews under his eye; and his plan might be to 
choose the best and the worst of the cases there mentioned, so 
as to make it plain that in all cases works are indispensable. 
And the fact that two apostles thus speak in favour of Rahab, 
seems to make it plain, that whatever she was as a heathen, 
when she became an Israelite she pursued a totally different 
course. She married, and became one of the ancestors of the 
royal house of David (Matt. i. 5). 

What was the object of Rahab’s faith? It is mentioned in 
Josh. ii. 9-11. She believed. that Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
was God in heaven above and in earth beneath, and that it was 
His purpose to put the Israelites in possession of Canaan; and 
the ground of her faith was the miraculous drying up of. the 
Red Sea, and the manifest presence of more than mortal power 
in the Israelitish camp. And the faith of Rahab was shown 
in the reception which she gave to the spies, at the risk of 
exposing herself to the wrath of her countrymen. She received 
them in peace. She entertained them, she concealed them, she 


dismissed them in safety; and as the reward of her faith she’ 


was saved from the destruction which overwhelmed the inhabit- 
ants of Jericho, who continued unbelieving. ’AzeOjocacw 
sometimes signifies disobedient, and sometimes disbelieving. 
The two ideas are closely connected, and they are both appli- 
cable to the people of Jericho, who shut their gates against 
Israel, because, notwithstanding the wonders which Jehovah 
wrought, they did not believe Him to be the true God. Per- 
haps, however, the contrast between wicres and dseOijcacw 
requires that disbelieving or unbelieving should be the sense 
followed in this passage. And this sense is most suitable in 
another point of view. There was sufficient evidence to con- 
vince the Canaanites that Jehovah was the true God in heaven, 
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and upon the earth; but it is not so clear that a command was 
given to them to yield up their land to the Israelites. It is only 
in an indirect way, therefore, that their resistance could be 
described as disobedience. And there is no ground at all for 
supposing that dzreOjcacw refers to their past conduct, and not 
to the time when the children of Israel appeared among them. 
Ver. 32. The eight verses which follow present a brief exhi- 
bition of various other examples of faith, which were all subse- 
quent to the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, as those 
already mentioned were prior to that momentous era. They 
are arranged in two classes. First, in vers. 82-34, we find 
specimens of faith which manifested itself in vigorous and 
active efforts; and then, in vers. 35-38, we are introduced to 
cases where this divine principle shone forth in patient submis- 
sion to dreadful sufferings. The apostle feels that he could not 
narrate all that was known of all the worthies of ancient times, 
without enlarging his epistle beyond all reasonable bounds. 
Therefore he now condenses the cases which crowd upon his 
recollection, and closes his illustrations of the mighty influence 
of faith with one great, magnificent picture, full of figures 
individually striking, and admirably disposed with regard to one 
another: xal ti érs réyw; emireiper yap pe Simyobmevov o 
xpovos. Is Xéyw in the subjunctive? The Vulgate translates 
it so. Yet the indicative is sometimes used in Greek, where 
the subjunctive appears in Latin; and it seems to be so here. 
The question, “ What do I say more?” implies a positive state- 
ment on the part of the apostle, that he designs to bring his 
enumeration to’a close. There is none of that conditionality 
which the subjunctive mood always more or less implies. And 
this view is supported by the circumstance that émiAeAfer is also 
in the indicative, and therefore does not state hypothetically, 
but positively, the want of time for giving all the details regard- 
ing other individuals of illustrious faith. Very similar phrase- 
ology is frequently to be found in the Greek classics, as in 
Demosthenes, de Corona: émircires we Néyovta % Huépa Ta TOV 
mpodotav dvopara. It is worthy of notice that the order of the 
words in this sentence of the prince of orators is the same as in 
the verse before us. Winer seems to imagine that no other 
arrangement could have been followed in the epistle on account 
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of the relative pronoun at the commencement of ver. 33; but 
this relative only requires that the list of names stand last in 
ver. 32, but does not necessitate the placing of ypdovos after 
Simyovpevov. The truth is, that several other arrangements 
might have been adopted, but the actual arrangement is the 
most musical; and this seems to have been the principle that 
guided both the Greek orator and our apostle to the same 
result. 

The conjunctions coupling the six names enumerated are dif- 
ferently exhibited in different mss. As they stand in the received 
text, they are very beautifully arranged. Yet the two pairs ré, 
kai, are not to be conceived as designating any special connec- 
tion, like et... et in the sense of “both... and,” but 7é here 
has the same force as xa/; and the object of the writer seems to 
have been, not to mark some of the names as more closely 
connected together than others, but simply to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the same conjunction so many times. 

Chronological order is not followed in the sequence of the 
names. Gideon is named before Barak, though he flourished 
after him, probably because he was a more famous personage. 
Samson also is mentioned before Jephtha, it may be supposed 
on the same ground. And David, too, is introduced before 
Samuel, partly for the same reason, but mainly that Samuel 
might be placed in close juxtaposition with the prophets, at 
whose head, in respect to time, he is represented as standing in 
Acts iii. 24 and elsewhere. 

The faith of the individuals here mentioned is conspicuously 
exhibited in the Old Testament. Gideon believéd the announce- 
ment made to him by an angel, and confirmed by miraculous 
signs, “ Know that I have sent thee;” and he destroyed the 
altars and groves of Baal, and with three hundred men routed 
a prodigious host of the Midianites. Barak, recognising the 
voice of God in the assurances of the prophetess Deborah, and 
overcoming the hesitation which at first restrained him from 
action, engaged in battle with the army of Sisera, and accom- 
plished the deliverance of his country. Samson, believing that 
he had received his extraordinary strength for the purpose of 
chastising the enemies of Israel, entered into conflict with the 
Philistines, and achieved many signal victories over them. 
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Jephtha, taking the promises of God as his encouragement, and 
impelled by an influence from heaven, subdued the Ammonites, 
and rescued his countrymen from their oppressive yoke. And 
how marvellously was the faith of David displayed in his com- 
bat with the gigantic Goliath, and, indeed, during the whole 
course of his life, not only before he reached the throne, but 
after he became ruler of God’s people! And Samuel’s faith 
was conspicuous from his childhood to the day of his death: at 
no time was its brightness obscured by any such clouds as occa- 
sionally darkened the character of some other very eminent 
saints. 

The question may be raised, whether all the individuals 
mentioned in this verse are to be viewed as not only having 
manifested trust in God on particular occasions, but also as 
having really been converted men. Some have repudiated the 
latter alternative, on account of the questionable subsequent 
conduct of Gideon, and Jephtha, and Samson; and have main- 
tained that the faith spoken of is not necessarily to be viewed 
as saving faith. But does not the apostle conclude this chapter 
with the solemn declaration, that these all obtained a good 
report through faith; and do not the remarkable words which 
he employs in the last clause imply that they were destined to 
be raised to full and perfect happiness through the redemption 
completed under the new dispensation? Whatever, therefore, 
might be the faults of some of the individuals named, we must 
suppose either that their conduct was not so inconsistent with — 
their position as the higher principles of the gospel make it 
appear in our eyes, or that they repented of their backslidings 
before they were removed from this earthly scene. 

Ver. 33. The names of persons mentioned in ver. 32 are 
followed in vers. 33, 34, by an enumeration of deeds and events 
connected with them in a general way. Bengel and others 
have supposed that the several clauses which now follow corre- 
spond individually to the names already mentioned, and de- 
scribe something connected with each of them in order; but 
the attempt to carry out this idea speedily demonstrates its 
futility. Some of the points which are brought into view 
apply equally to several of the persons specified ; and others of 
them must be referred to individuals neither expressly named by 
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the apostle, nor yet included under the general designation of 
prophets. As the detailed exhibition of particular cases pre- 
sented in the earlier part of the chapter is followed by a brief 
yet suggestive list of names; so again these names are followed 
by a condensed description of sundry remarkable achievements 
of faith, that the reader may have a glimpse of the boundless 
field from which illustrations might have been gathered, if time 
had permitted the prosecution of the subject. The names men- 
tioned in ver. 32 are a mere specimen of those which the apostle 
had in his view; and hence, when he proceeds to specify deeds, 
the amplitude of his stores manifests itself in the ready occur- 
rence of many others besides those of the persons named. 

Ata mictews is equivalent to mores, in the numerous 
examples already specified by the apostle, and describes faith 
as the moral power or principle by which the agents were 
enabled to perform their illustrious deeds. The phrase qualifies 
all the clauses as well as the first. 

Ver. 33. Of dia rictews KaTnyovicavto Bacteias—who 
through faith subdued kingdoms. Bcehme understands these 
words to mean, “acquired kingdoms for themselves in war,” and 
conceives that, besides referring to conquests of an earthly kind, 
they allude to the struggles needful on the part of Christians 
to secure a heavenly kingdom. But xataywrifowat, though it 
has a middle form, is always used with an active signification, 
and means simply to conquer or subdue, whether subsequent 
appropriation follows or not, as in Plutarch, ad Kaicapos tod 
Katayovicauévov IIoumniov (Num. c. xix.). Doubtless not one 
case only, but several, were in the apostle’s view when he penned 
these words. Certainly they apply to Gideon, the first person 
mentioned in the preceding verse, who conquered the Midian- 
ites ; but they are no less applicable to David, who subdued 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Idumeans, and Philistines; and they 
hold good in a particular manner of Joshua, who overthrew so 
many kingdoms in Canaan, and took possession of their terri- 
tories. The subduing of kingdoms seems a less appropriate 
sphere for the exercise of faith than any other of the things 
mentioned by the apostle. The conqueror has generally been 
impelled by the lust of temporal renown, and his achievements 
have exhibited but one continued triumph of injustice. But 
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the wars to which our text refers were undertaken at the com- 
mand of God, and were designed by Him to punish nations 
who had filled up the measure of their iniquity, and to put His 
own chosen people in possession of their promised inheritance. 
Joshua, and Gideon, and David, and all the heroes referred to, 
received instructions from Heaven as to their career ; and when 
they drew the sword and executed their several commissions, 
their achievements were the fruit of faith. Saul spared where 
he was commanded to destroy, and this was reckoned an act of 
rebellion against the King of heaven. So Joash was blamed 
by Elisha for only smiting three times upon the ground, and 
thus restricting the overthrow which he was to be the instru- 
ment of inflicting upon Syria. 

Eipydcavto Suxatoctvny is a general phrase, which in Acts 
x. 35 and Ps. xv. 2 describes a life of uprightness and integrity. 
In this sense obviously it would be applicable to all the saints 
of the old dispensation, without distinction; and accordingly 
Theodoret’s remark is, todTo Kowdv Tov ayliov ardvtov. This 
view is adopted by Erasmus, Grotius, and others. Yet, as all 
the other examples mentioned by the apostle exhibit something 
specific, the probability is, that this phrase also points to some 
particular manifestations of righteousness, such as the procedure 
of upright judges and kings. It is persons who occupied posi- 
tions of eminence that are mainly referred to. Some by faith 
subdued kingdoms; others, under the influence of the same 
principle, executed justice and judgment. Examples of such 
integrity we find in the administration of Samuel, whose name 
is mentioned in the preceding verse, and also in the govern- 
ment of David and other kings and judges. A righteous ruler 
stays the arm of the oppressor, and extends the shield of his 
protection over the weak and defenceless. What a blessing is 
it to a community, when those who sit at the helm of affairs are 
regulated in all their procedure by a regard to the will of Heaven! 

’"Erétruyoy émaryehtav—obtained promises. Two different 
courses are taken by interpreters in expounding these words. 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Bengel, Bleek, and others, understand 
them to describe the simple receiving of promises; but Owen, 
Beehme, De Wette, and most others, view them as referring 
to the obtainment of the blessings themselves. Bleek argues 
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that the latter cannot be the apostle’s meaning, because in 
vers. 13 and 39 he plainly says that the saints spoken of all 
died without having received the promise ; and it is alleged that 
he would hardly make two such apparently contradictory state- 
ments. But this reasoning is wholly devoid of force; for the 
promises referred to in vers. 13 and 39 are promises relating 
to the Messiah and the blessings of His time, which of course 
were not fulfilled to any during the continuance of the old 
dispensation. But the events spoken of in the verse before 
us were all of an earthly kind, and occurred in the lifetime of 
the ancient saints. Abraham, and David, and Hezekiah, and 
others, though they did not witness the fulfilment of the 
Messianic promises, yet had many special promises accom- 
plished in their own experience. And, in fact, the very words 
under consideration are applied to Abraham in the sense we 
contend for in chap. vi. 15, where we are told that, having 
received the promise of seed from God, he waited patiently, 
and in: the end éméruye Tis émaryyeNias, obtained the fulfilment 
of the promise, or the promised blessing, in the birth of Isaac. 
Nay, the passages appealed to by Bleek do themselves support 
this view; for in both of them the word ézayyenia, as he 
acknowledges, means not promise, but promised blessing. It 
admits of no doubt at all, therefore, that éwétuyov émayyedav 
means, obtained promised blessings. If it simply meant, “ had 
promises given to them,’ how could this be described as a 
consequence of faith? Faith follows promises, does not pre- 
cede them. On this principle, it would be requisite to suppose 
that the individuals referred to first believed certain promises of 
God, and then, as the reward of that faith, had other and greater 
promises given to them. And doubtless cases of this kind may 
be found; but they would not harmonize with the other par- 
ticulars mentioned in the passage, which all describe deeds, 
acts, blessings, deliverances, triumphs, springing out of faith 
reposed in some promise. To make the clause under conside- 
ration homogeneous with the rest of the passage, we must view 
it as meaning, obtained promised blessings. And the reason 
why this is ranked among the triumphs of faith is, that the 
things promised were often such as seemed hardly within the 
range of probability, or even of possibility. Abraham believed 
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the promise of a son, and his faith was rewarded with the birth 
of Isaac. Deliverances were promised to the children of Israel 
on numerous occasions of extraordinary difficulty, and God 
broke from off their neck the yoke of their oppressors. The 
kingdom was promised to David when he was but a shepherd 
boy, and he was raised in due season to the throne. Recovery 
was promised to Hezekiah from a mortal sickness, and he was 
restored to health, and had fifteen years added to his life. 

"Efpatay otowata dAcovray—stopped the mouths of lions. 
The chief reference of this clause doubtless is to Daniel, who, 
when thrown into the lions’ den for his refusal to abstain from 
praying to his God, fell down unharmed among the furious 
beasts. They became like lambs when he appeared among 
them. Their mouths were stopped, and they could not touch 
him (Dan. vi. 17, 22, 23). Samson and David also were 
enabled to triumph over lions, and they may likewise have been 
in the apostle’s view (Judg. xiv. 6; 2 Sam. xvii. 34); but his 
words are more exactly descriptive of the case of the prophet in 
Babylon. Indeed, Theodotian’s rendering of Dan. vi. 22 ex- 
hibits the very same words as those before us: My God hath 
sent His angel, nai évédpake Ta oTouata Tov NedvTOv. 

Ver. 34. "EoBecav Stvayw mvpos—quenched the violence of 
fire. It is allowed on all hands that here the special reference 
is to the three companions of Daniel (iii. 23), who, rather than 
worship the golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
plain of Dura, allowed themselves to be thrown into a burning 
fiery furnace. They had full confidence in the ability of Jeho- 
vah to protect them; but whether He were pleased to interfere 
for them or not, they were equally willing to die for the honour 
of His name. Their faith was not a persuasion that God would 
_ certainly rescue them, but only that He was able to do it, and 
would do it, if it were best to be done; and thus their courage 
“and constancy shone out conspicuously. It seems, too, a not 
unwarrantable inference from their readiness to submit to death 
in so horrible a form, rather than be guilty of idolatry, that they 
must have known and believed the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. How could their confidence in 
divine promises support them amid the terrors of a scene which 
might prove their last upon earth, if they were left also to 
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believe that it might annihilate them for ever? Such faith as 
they exhibited could not exist apart from the conviction of 
invisible and eternal realities. And their faith, triumphant 
amid such difficulties, was well pleasing to Jehovah. It ob- 
tained an immediate and glorious reward. They were saved. 
They came out from the furnace unharmed. The apostle’s 
language is strikingly appropriate. It is not said that they 
quenched the fire. The flame circled all around their persons, 
but it only fanned them like a mild and gentle breeze. It 
smote the men who threw them in, but it had no power even 
to singe their garments. Theophylact’s remark is worthy of 
attention : ov« etme S& éoBecav Tip, adda Svvapww Tupds, 5 Kab 
peitov' éEarropevoy yap Omws Svvapuy Tod Kalew ovK eixe KAT’ 
avTov. 

"Eduyov otopata paxaipas—escaped the edge of the sword. 
These words describe a safe escape from the sword after being 
exposed to its thrust, and not a timid flight from conflict. Not 

‘a few examples of a similar use of detvyw are to be found, as 
in Herodotus, i. 65, Luke iii. 7, Heb. xii. 25. The plural 
orouatra may have reference to a double-edged sword, such as 
is mentioned at chap. iv. 13, or it may indicate that the apostle 
has several examples of deliverance in view. The use of ordua 
in the sense of edge is grounded upon the Hebrew phrase 
2778 (Judg. xvii. 27; 1 Sam. xxii. 19), and it is in conformity 
with the same figure that we ourselves speak of the sword as 
devouring. David might be one of the persons here referred 
to by the apostle, who was rescued repeatedly from the sword 
of Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 10,12). Elijah also was pro- 
tected wonderfully from the machinations of Ahab and Jezebel 
(1 Kings xix.).. And Elisha was saved, in God’s providence, 
from the attempt made by Joram upon his life (2 Kings vi. 31). 
Elisha’s faith, in particular, was conspicuous on the occasion of 
his deliverance: for the city where he was, was surrounded with 
horses and chariots in pursuit of him, but he feared not; “for,” 
said he, “they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them” (2 Kings vi. 16). 

"Evedvvapodnoav ard ao bevelas—out of weakness were made 
strong. These words are susceptible of different applications, 
according as you attach to do@evelas the idea of simple weakness 
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or of disease, both of which significations it bears. It has been 
alleged that, if recovery of health had been what the apostle 
meant, he would not have selected the word évévvaydw, which 
rather points to an augmentation of strength and power, but 
some such expression as dvéotn é« padaxias, applied in the 
Septuagint to Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 9). On the supposition 
that ao@eveias here means disease, there can be no question 
that Hezekiah’s restoration from mortal malady must be the 
case meant by the apostle; and we may suppose that, not un- 
naturally, the addition of fifteen years to his life might suggest 
the use of such a word as évdvvayow in preference to one 
denoting mere recovery. On the other hand, if weakness giv- 
ing place to strength be the specific idea which the apostle 
designs to suggest, then the case of Samson recovering -his 
vigour after he had become weak like other men, must be the 
one mainly referred to (Judg. xvi. 28). Interpreters are very 
much divided between these two cases. On the one hand, 
it is argued with great force, that Hezekiah’s recovery was 
undoubtedly connected with the fervent believing prayer which 
he offered to God while he lay with his face to the wall. But 
then it may be replied, that although Samson’s reinvigoration 
seems to have kept pace with the growth of his hair, yet the 
very fervent supplication he made while standing between the 
pillars of Dagon’s temple shows that he still trusted in God, 
and ascribed to Him all his strength. In these circumstances, 
the preferable course seems to be, to regard both cases as illus- 
trations of the apostle’s statement. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and the Greek fathers in general, conceive that the whole 
Jewish nation, brought back from Babylon and restored to their 
position as a people, are here pointed to. But to this it may be 
objected, that the cases spoken of throughout the chapter are all 
those of individuals. Besides, it is declared, after the enumera- 
tion of the heroes of faith is concluded, that they all obtained a 
good report, and looked forward to a state of glorification. But 
this could not be affirmed of the whole Jewish nation at any 
period of their history. 

"EyevnOnoav ioxvpol év 7ohé~~—were made strong in battle. 
The meaning of these words admits of no doubt, and there is 
no scarcity of persons in biblical history to whom they may be 
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applied. It is not all warriors, but pious warriors only, to whom 
the apostle points—men who were rendered valiant by the trust 
which they placed in Jehovah. Examples we find in Joshua, 
in many of the judges, in Jonathan and David (Ps. xviii. 34, 
39). The royal Psalmist declares that God girded him with 
strength unto the battle, and taught his hands to war, so that 
a bow of steel was broken by his arms. Bleek conceives that 
it is the Maccabees who are here mainly referred to by the 
apostle ; but although, doubtless, the features described are all 
to be found in them, viz. trust in God, and strength and forti- 
tude directly springing from that trust, yet it does not seem 
likely that the apostle would pass over the whole inspired history 
of his country. The Maccabean heroes, however, might be in 
his view, in conjunction with those whom we have already men- 
tioned out of the canonical books. 

TlapepBoras éxrwvav adddroTpiwv—turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. In the later Greek, rapeuwPod» denotes both an 
army andacamp. Of the latter signification instances are to be ~ 
found in Heb. xiii. 11, 13; but the former is shown to be the one 
suitable to the passage before us, by the verb é«Awav, which can 
only here mean, as it does in Homer (//. v. 37), turn or put to 
flight. ’AdXoTpiwy means foreigners, with the accessory idea 
of their being enemies and strangers to the worship of the true - 
God} as in Isa. i. 7, Jer. v. 19, Ezek. vii. 21, Ps. xviii. 4, liv. 5. 
The whole clause therefore is well rendered, put to flight the 
armies of the aliens; and it not only forms a most natural 
sequel to the one immediately before, but, as the last of the 
clauses descriptive of active effort, it is sonorous, and full, and 
triumphant, and finely closes the passage. The persons re- 
ferred to may be the same as those whom the preceding clause 
contemplates. And, in particular, there are two cases (Judg. 
vii.; 1 Kings xiv.) recorded where armies of Midianites and 
Philistines encamped against Israel, and, dreading no danger, 
were assailed, the one by Gideon, and the other by Jonathan and 
his armour-bearer, and thrown into utter rout and confusion. 

The next example is one of a different kind both from those 
already exhibited and from those which follow. It is not a 
case of patient and heroic endurance, like those we have yet to 
consider ; nor is it a case of active and strenuous effort put forth 
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in faith, like those of the preceding verses. It resembles the 
preceding examples, however, in exhibiting visible and external 
rewards bestowed upon faith: édaSov yuvaixes é€ avactdcews 
Tovs vexpovs avT@y—women received their dead by resurrection ; 
their deceased friends were restored to them é& dvactdcews, 
by being raised from the dead. ’E£& dvactdcews, in Rom. 
i. 4, describes the resurrection as the means whereby Christ 
was proved to be the Son of God; so here it describes resurrec- 
tion as the means whereby dead individuals were restored to 
their friends. The women referred to are no doubt the widow 
of Sarepta, whose son was raised to life and restored to her by 
Elijah, and the Shunammite who obtained the same miraculous 
intervention in her favour from the hands of Elisha. In these 
scenes the faith of the prophets was more strikingly manifested 
than that of the mothers. Yet, as the mothers are mentioned 
by the apostle, and not the prophets, it is probably the faith of 
the mothers he means to hold up to view. 

The faith of these mothers suggests to the apostle another 
instance of trust in God, whose results were of a totally different 
kind, yet such as furnished a more wonderful exhibition of the 
power of the divine principle which he is recommending. The 
case now adduced is the first of a series of cases, where ‘faith, 
instead of obtaining rewards, was tried by exposure to death 
amid sufferings of dreadful severity, and triumphed through the 
hope of a resurrection to eternal life. The transition to cases 
of a different kind is marked by the word Grou. “Adror dé 
éruptraviaOncav, ob mpoadeEduevor tiv atrodUTpwow, iva KpeEtT- 
Tovos avactdcews TUywow. It admits of no doubt that rup- 
mavitw describes the infliction of death by means of some 
instrument of torture. Different views, however, have been 
entertained with regard to the precise nature of the instrument. 

. Some suppose the tympanum to have been a weapon with which 
the sufferer was beaten till life became extinct. Others, with 
more probability, suppose that it was a machine resembling a 
wheel or drum upon which he was stretched, that the blows 
might be accompanied with more exquisite pain. Josephus, 
describing the martyrdom of Eleazar, which is recorded in 
2 Mace. vi. 18-vii. 42, and to which there can be little doubt 
the apostle here refers, designates the instrument by which he 
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was put to death—rpoyds, a wheel; and, at the same time, 
mention is made in Maccabees of blows having been inflicted 
upon him. The conclusion, therefore, follows that rupmavi- 
tecOas expresses the idea of being stretched upon some machine, 
probably of circular form, and then beaten with some weapon, 
till death closed the dreadful scene. Such horrid cruelties 
oppress the heart with sickness. The soul groans at the thought 
\ of the satanic ingenuity which persecutors and tyrants have 
displayed in contriving instruments of torture, and the inhuman 
barbarity which could bear to see them applied to their victims. 

With regard to the clause od rrpocdeEdwevor THY aTrohUTpwoW, 
Ernesti argues that it must mean, not hoping for deliverance, 
not hoping that God would rescue them from the grasp of their 
oppressors. But though it be true that mpoodéyouae means 
expect when applied to future events and objects, it is equally 
true that it means accept, when spoken of things present and 
within reach, as in Heb. x. 34; and although it be true that 
atrodvtpwats does mean deliverance through the intervention of 
another, and as the effect of a ransom, it is equally true that, 
like the verb dzrodvw, from which it comes, it is employed to 
signify deliverance in general. The phrase, therefore, must 
mean here, not accepting deliverance when offered to them. 
This is the only sense which maintains any intelligible connec- - 
tion with the concluding clause of the verse. Enrnesti’s idea 
dislocates the whole sentence. This sense, too, harmonizes with 
the facts as recorded in ancient history. Deliverance was 
offered to Eleazar by his persecutors, on the condition that he 
apostatized from the worship of Jehovah, and partook of swine’s 
flesh and other meats forbidden by the Jewish law. But he 
refused. AdOaipérws él 1d Titavoy mpdonye. He chose 
death in preference to apostasy. 

And what was the principle which proved adequate to the 
voluntary endurance of such fearful sufferings? It was faith. 
It was the firm persuasion that God would not forsake those 
who trusted in Him. The motive is expressed in the conclud- 
ing clause of the verse: fa xpelrrovos avactdcews Tiywow. 
It admits of no question that the resurrection here spoken of is 
the resurrection of God’s people from the dust of the grave to 
the enjoyment of eternal blessedness and glory in a new world. 
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The blessing was one-expected after the total extinction of 
life amid the agonies of torture. What is the object with 
which comparison is made when the apostle designates this re- 
surrection a better one? Some say the deliverance from torture 
offered and refused ; but that would not have been a resurrec- 
tion of the same kind. Doubtless such a comparison might 
have been made, and the merited preference would have lain 
where the apostle places it ; for the resurrection he speaks of is 
infinitely preferable to any prolongation of life in this present 
world. But if anything more homogeneous can be found, we 
must adopt it as the key to unlock the rich stores of meaning 
treasured up in the apostle’s words. Others have therefore 
suggested the resurrection of the wicked to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt spoken of by Daniel (xii. 2). But if this, in 
one respect, be nearer to the mark, in another it is immensely 
further away from it. True, it is a literal resurrection, but in 
no measure or degree is it a blessing, as the word xpetrrovos 
employed by the apostle implies that the thing he refers to 
must be to some extent. Besides, there is nothing in what gocs 
before to suggest this idea; and if it had been meant, it must 
necessarily have been stated in a more definite form. Here 
we have an example of seeking at a great distance what lies 
quite close at hand. Without a doubt, the resurrection of the 
sons of the two women mentioned in the preceding verse is 
what the apostle refers to. No other mode of bringing out the 
force of «peirrovos would ever have been thought of, excepting 
by men who questioned the reality of the miracles performed 
by Elijah and Elisha in restoring to life the sons of the widow 
of Sarepta and of the Shunammite. That was a literal resur- 
rection : they had both been dead, but through the intervention 
of divine power they were presented alive to their mothers by 
the prophets of the Lord. It was also a positive blessing, the 
preciousness of which can be appreciated by those who have 
mourned the premature decease of the children whom they have 
loved, as David did, more than their own life. But still it was a 
small blessing compared with the resurrection of the just at the 
last day. It was restoration to a life amid the chequered scenes 
of this world, which a few more years must necessarily once 
more bring to an end. The sons of the widow of Sarepta and of 
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the Shunammite, Lazarus and the son of the widow of Nain, have 
long since gone the way of all living; but when the righteous 
are raised by the power of their Lord from the dust of the 
grave, they shall be endowed with an immortality which no 
second stroke of death shall ever be able to touch. This pas- 
sage shows the groundlessness of an idea which has often been 
advanced, that the sanctions of religion under the old economy 
were all of a temporal kind, and that the ancient saints knew 
nothing either of the immortality of the soul or of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It is vain to say that the words of the apostle 
describe simply his view of what the remote result would be. 
They are manifestly designed to describe the motive or prin- 
ciple by which the sufferers were actuated when they refused 
deliverance.at the price of apostasy. Besides, it is historically 
certain, independently of the words of the apostle, that the 
persons spoken of really did anticipate a glorious resurrection ; 
for we are assured in 2 Macc. vii. 9—which, though not canoni- 
cal Scripture, is an authentic history penned long before the 
Christian era—that they said, 6 5é tod xécpouv Bacireds amrofa- 
vovtas nds... els al@viov avaBiwow bons Huds dvactHcet. 
These indeed are not the words of Eleazar, whose case is more 
particularly referred to in this verse ; but they are spoken by the 
seven brothers and mother, who, animated by Eleazar’s example, ~ 
and actuated by the same principles, cheerfully encountered 
death rather than be guilty of apostasy. 

The latter half of the 35th verse makes a transition from 
cases where faith had obtained illustrious rewards, to cases 
where it manifested its presence and power by the patient 
endurance of all manner of trials. This transition is marked by 
the words dAdo dé. At the beginning of the 386th verse the 
apostle uses the words repos dé, to introduce a subdivision of the 
suffering cases on which he has now entered. They differ less 
from the one immediately preceding, than both differ from those 
first mentioned. Why then does the apostle use here @repou, 
which is generally employed to indicate a greater difference 
than d@dor? He might use érepos to avoid repetition. Perhaps 
also érepos is more appropriate in this place, because the sentence 
is so constructed, that very various kinds of sufferings are ranged 
under it, without the intervention of any new nominative. ”AdXoz 
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is the nominative only to éruyravicOncav; but érepou stands 
connected with all the verbs and participles down to the close of 
the 38th verse. The cases are not more different generically, 
but there is a greater amount of specific variety. 

The first cases of suffering now adduced seem to be of a 
comparatively slight character: éwrarypav cal waotiyey Tretpav 
éhaBov, ert dé Secuav Kai duraxis. The phrase meipav éraBov 
has two significations in good Greek. Sometimes it is more 
active, meaning to make trial, to attempt; and this was the sig- 
nification which we found it to bear in ver. 29. At other times, 
however, it has a more passive acceptation, and signifies “ to 
receive trial, to have the experience of,” which is manifestly the 
sense in the verse before us. De Wette understands éuraiypav 
kat paotiyev to mean, “death inflicted amid reproaches, and by 
means of scourging ;” and the main argument which he adduces 
in defence of. this interpretation, is the supposition that the 
apostle refers to the case of the seven brothers and mother, 
described in 2 Macc. vii. 1-10, immediately after the martyrdom 
of Eleazar upon the tympanum. And certainly the words 
euTravypos and éveraifero occur there, and mention is also made 
of scourging. The language might therefore be suggested to 
the apostle by that passage, as it is obvious from the preceding 
verse that it was under his eye. But the words which he 
actually uses cannot mean more than reproaches and scourgings. 
This is obvious in itself, and it is proved also by the. phrase ére 
dé following, which marks an ascent or climax. Now, what is 
the higher object that is now brought into view? It is deopav 
«al dudaxhs, bonds and imprisonment. This whole verse, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly designed to exhibit sufferings of a com- 
paratively light kind. And there are many examples recorded 
in Scripture, of reproaches and stripes, of bonds and imprison- 
ment, endured by the worshippers of Jehovah, with patience, 
and unshaken trust in the promises of Scripture. The apostle 
might have them all in view, or particular cases might stand 
more prominently before his mind. Elisha and Samson were 
mocked ; the seven brothers mentioned in Maccabees were both 
mocked and scourged; Jeremiah endured bonds and imprison- 
ment, and so also did Micah the son of Imla. 

Ver. 37. The enumeration continues of the various sufferings 
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endured by the parties included under the word érepox. It may 
hardly be possible to find in the canonical Scriptures examples 
corresponding to each of the particular descriptions here ; but 
doubtless instances of them all were known to the apostle, and 
traces of them have been handed down among the Jews. Amid 
the numerous persecutions to which the people of God were 
exposed in ancient times, it can be doubted by none that all 
these cruelties, and probably many others, were practised by the 
ungodly tyrants who sought to extirpate the worship of Jehovah. 
In a sentence constructed like the present, although the verbs 
be all put in the plural, it does not of course follow that a 
plurality of persons is indicated by each individual word. There 
may have been only a single instance of some of the cruelties 
specified. 

"En0acOnoav—they were stoned. Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada the priest, was put to death in this manner, at the 
command of king Joash, for the zeal which he displayed 
against the idolatry practised in Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxiv. 20; 
Matt. xxiii. 35). It was also commonly believed among the 
Jews, that Jeremiah was stoned to death at Daphne, in Egypt ; 
and Tertullian makes mention of this in his work against the 
Gnostics, and so also does Epiphanius. 

’"ExpicOnocav— were sawn asunder. That this mode of 
inflicting death upon captives was practised among the Jews in 
ancient times, appears from 2 Sam. xii. 31 and 1 Chron. xx. 3. 
No case of martyrdom of this kind is recorded in the Old 
Testament; but it has always been regarded as an undoubted 
fact among the Jews, that Isaiah was subjected to this horrible 
cruelty by Manasseh, in his days of abominable wickedness. 
Many of the Christian fathers make mention of the martyr- 
dom of the evangelical prophet; and Jerome calls it certissima 
traditio, as also do the Talmud and the later Rabbins; and 
there seems no ground for doubting the fact (Suicer, Thes. ii. 
p- 831). 

‘ErreipdoOnoav—were tempted. This is a very perplexing 
word, not as being obscure in itself, but because it is difficult 
to see why it is introduced in the connection where it stands. 
Stoning and sawing asunder preceded, death by the sword 
follows; and in the midst of these specific kinds of deadly 
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violence, the indefinite and general idea of being tried or 
tempted appears. Almost with one consent, therefore, inter- 
preters have cashiered this word; and they have given loose rein 
to conjecture, with the view of amending the text. Many look 
upon ézrespdcOncav as a gloss which has sprung from émpicOn- 
cay, and thus obtained admission into the text; or they suppose 
that érpicOncay was twice written by some transcriber through 
mistake, and that the second occurrence was altered to émeipdo- 
Onoav. Others imagine that for éespdcOncav the apostle must 
have written some similar but more definite word, and there- 
fore they would expunge it altogether; and érupaéOncav, éru- 
pacOncav, éernpnOncav, érupicOncav, éverrpnOncav, and others, 
have been suggested as candidates for the place alleged to be 
vacant (Stu. 500). There is not, however, a particle of evi- 
dence for any one of these conjectures. It may seem improbable 
that the apostle should have introduced such a word as érespdo- 
@ncay in the position which it occupies; but the mss. authority 
in its favour is absolutely overwhelming. It is only wanting in 
a very few ancient documents. Whatever, therefore, be the 
difficulties connected with it, we dare not displace it, as Schulz, 
Beehme, and Delitzsch propose. Were the testimonies for and 
against it equally balanced, then the apparent unsuitableness of 
it might be allowed to turn the scale; but supported as it is by 
decisive evidence, it would be most dangerous and presumptuous 
to expunge it. No course remains, therefore, but to regard it as 
an apostolic dictum. There is one-consideration, which supplies 
an argument of some force against the idea of its extreme 
unsuitableness. It is in keeping with the mixture which has 
already been presented of cases of very different degrees of 
severity. For example, between beating to death upon the 
tympanum, and stoning to death, we have found introduced the 
comparatively mild infliction of reproaches and scourges, bonds 
and imprisonment. Why then, between sawing asunder and 
killing with the sword, may not such an idea as that expressed 
by émetpdcOncay also be presented, the more especially as it 
probably refers to what took place in the very midst of these 
dire sufferings? While the people of God were led forth to exe- 
cution, they were often tempted to apostasy, by having the offer 
of deliverance made to them, on the condition of forsaking 
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Jehovah’s worship. It has been conceived that émpicOncav, 
on the principle of paronomasia, might suggest émeupdoOncav 
to the apostle’s mind. Now, were the idea utterly inharmonious 
with the other parts of the picture, we could not for a moment 
adopt this explanation. But if the idea of being tempted or tried 
be quite consistent with the colouring of the picture as a whole 
—as who can doubt it is?—then the principle of paronomasia 
might be the reason why it was put into this particular place. 


. ’EmpicOncav, “they were sawn,” and, in being so treated, ézrev- 


pacOncar, “ they were tried ;” and they were tempted to apostasy 
by the offer of deliverance which was made to them. 

"Ev dove paxaipas aré0avov—they died by slaughter of the 
sword. In the 34th verse, mention is made of escaping the 
sword, but here the instrument of death is conceived as accom- 
plishing its work, and in both cases faith triumphs. In the one, 
the believer is carried through difficulties by his unshaken con- 
fidence in God; in the other, meeting difficulties, he submits to 
death rather than disown his Lord. The principle is the same, 
though the result is different, because God tries His people in 
different ways. The phraseology is moulded after Ex. xvii. 
13, Deut. xiii. 15, xx. 13, Num. xxi. 24, where év dove 
payaipas is employed by the LXX. to represent 277 *BD, else- 
where rendered év orouate wayaipas. Examples of the kind of 
martyrdom here described are abundant in Scripture. Saul 
slew the priests of the Lord in Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 18). Elijah 
mentions that the children of Israel had slain God’s prophets 
with the sword (1 Kings xix. 10). Manasseh filled Jerusalem 
with innocent blood (2 Kings xxi. 16). Jehoiakim slew Urijah, 
and treated his dead body with disgrace (Jer. xxvi. 23). 

Now follows a number of circumstances, descriptive of pri- 
vations and sufferings short of death, which were endured by 
many of the people of God at sundry periods: wepejAOov év 
Mnrotais €v aiyelous Sépuacw. Because pArov is applied to 
small cattle in general, whether sheep or goats, it has been con- 
cluded that yAe@rtais here must mean the skins of both kinds 
of animals; and it has consequently been inferred by Heinster- 
husius and others, that éy aiyelous dépwacw must be viewed as 
a gloss, and by Bleek, Delitzsch, and others, that it is designed 
by the apostle as an exhibition separately, and for the sake of 
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emphasis, of an idea already expressed in pdwrais: in the 
skins of small cattle, yea, in the skins of goats. The reason for 
stamping the last words as a gloss is utterly inadequate to sus- 
tain the conclusion. The accuracy of the reading stands above 
question. And with regard to the notion of Bleek, that unr- 
tais is generic, and aiyetous Sépuacw specific, the latter being 
appended with the view of exhibing the rougher part of the 
former, it has but little to recommend it. A far more natural 
view of the subject is, that wndwrais is used in the sense which 
it undoubtedly bears, of sheepskins. True, there is no conjunc- 
tion between the two words; but this circumstance is quite in 
keeping with the whole structure of the passage, which exhibits 
a great variety of incidents and objects clustered together with- 
out connecting particles. Who would infer, from the close 
juxtaposition of the three participles which follow, that they 


_ are not co-ordinate, but progressively more limited in range? 


Sheepskins and goatskins with the wool and hair upon them 
were frequently worn by the poorer classes of the community ; 
and the prophets also sometimes appeared in the same garb. 
Elijah had a dress of this kind, and it is with reference to it 
that he is designated a rough and hairy man. Elisha also, and 
Ezekiel, were similarly attired. The clause describes the indi- 
viduals to whom it refers as tried by poverty, as having no 
certain dwelling-place, as obliged to consult their safety by 
frequent change of abode. Sinful compliances might have 
warded off the stroke of adversity from them, but their faith 
impelled them to endure all sorrows rather than sacrifice their 
principles. 

‘Torepovpevot, OuBdouevor, Kaxovyovmevor: these words are 
heaped together to indicate the variety of troubles with which 
the wanderers were afflicted. ‘Yorepovpevos expresses the idea 
of enduring privations, of wanting the most ordinary comforts 
and necessaries of life; OAs8ouevor points to afflictions and 
tribulations, without specially indicating their immediate source; 
kaxovyovpevot, on the other hand, suggests the idea of maltreat- 
ment directly inflicted by the hands of men. They are pretty 
accurately represented by the English words destitute, afflicted, 
maltreated. 

The contrast between the character of the persons of whom 
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he is speaking, and the extraordinary distresses and persecu- 
tions which they encountered, wrings from the apostle a 
parenthetical exclamation: dv ov« tv a&ws 0 Koopos. They 
appeared to the world as the offscourings of all things, but 
they were men of whom the world was not worthy. Beehme, 
Kuinel, Klee, and Ebrard, connect this clause exclusively with 
what follows: men of whom the world was not worthy, wandered 
in deserts. In this case, however, we should have expected not 
a participle, wAavepevot, but a finite verb. Without a doubt, 
mravemevot, like the three preceding participles, stands con- 
nected with mepufAOov; and therefore av ove jv a&tos must 
refer to the subject of this verb, and not to one of the 
dependent participles more than to another. It is an exclama- 
tion thrown in in the midst of an enumeration of the sorrows 
and trials endured by godly men. And what does it mean? 
Chrysostom and Theophylact say its sense is, that the world 
was not worthy of being compared with them—that they were 
of more value than the whole world. But in the New Testa- 
ment, when a£wos is employed to indicate price or comparative 
value, it is followed by zpés, worth in respect to. On the 
other hand, when followed by a genitive, it usually means, 
deserving of ; and this, without a doubt, is the meaning in the 
clause before us. The world treated God’s people with con- 
tempt and scorn, and drove them from its society as unworthy 
members ; but, so far were they from being unworthy of a 
place in the world, that the world was unworthy of having 
them as members of it. Their destined sphere was a higher 
region than earth; and amid all the sorrows and tribulations of 
time they were supported by the glorious prospect of another, a 
better country, even an heavenly. And the world, by its perse- 
cution of them, both manifested its own guilt and wickedness, 
and put away from it what was fitted to exert the most bene- 
ficial influence upon its state and interests. The righteous are 
the salt of the earth, the conservative principle of society: for 
want of a sufficient number of pious individuals, Sodom and 
Gomorrah were destroyed. 

"Ev épnulas mravdpevor, Kab dpeow, Kal omndaloss, Kal 
tais drais ths yhs. Here we have additional circumstances 
descriptive of the sufferings which were endured by the true 
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worshippers of Jehovah. Driven from the society of men for 
their refusal to comply with sinful customs, they sought refuge 
in deserts and mountains, and dens and caves of the earth: 
omndaiots and oats denote in general the same thing, but the 
former seems to refer to large caverns consisting of yawning 
rocks, and the latter to smaller holes or caves in the ground. 
Not a few examples are there in sacred history of recourse 
being had to such places for safety. David fled to the wilder- 
ness from the persecutions of Saul. Elijah sought refuge in 
the desert from the deadly rage of Jezebel. Obadiah hid the 
hundred prophets of the Lord, fifty in one cavern and fifty in 
another. And in the days of Antiochus, the Jews were obliged 
to flee to the most secluded places, that they might escape his 
fury, and practise in secret the rites of their religion. How 
much alike is the spirit of persecution in every age! Were not 
our own forefathers, during the dark days of prelacy, obliged to 
retreat, unless disposed to sacrifice their principles, to moors and 
mountains? and how often was the worship of God conducted, 
far from the haunts of men, in glens and moorland solitudes, 
while outposts were stationed on some neighbouring height to 
watch lest dragoons and troops break in upon them ! 

Vers. 39 and 40 present a general statement with regard to 
the heroes of faith, which is involved in great difficulty, and . 
suggests many curious questions. Almost every word has been 
the fruitful source of difference of opinion. Odrtos waves has 
been supposed by Schlichting and Hammond to refer only to 
the persons mentioned in the three preceding verses, who 
suffered on account of their faith without obtaining deliver- 
ance, as the persons mentioned before them had done. In 
defence of this restriction, it is adduced as an argument that 
they are said not to have received the promise. This argument, 
however, takes it for granted that ov« éxoulcavto thy éraryrye- 
A/av means “obtained not temporal deliverance,” as the others 
had done; but it is forgotten that similar language is applied, 
even to those others, as in ver. 13: yu) NaBovtes Tas ésrayyeNlas. 
The argument, therefore, is altogether inconclusive; and, in- 
deed, no good reason can be assigned why obrou wdvres, follow- 
ing a long list of names and persons, should not be understood 
as applicable to the whole series. 
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The meaning of paptupnOévres Sia miotews, which has al- 
ready occurred, is obvious. It intimates that the persons spoken 
of had obtained a good report through faith. They were 
honoured to receive a place in sacred history, and their faith 
was the principle which led them so to act as to receive com- 
mendation from God. 

The next clause has been far more contested: ov« éxopi- 
cavto Th érayyediav. One point indeed admits of no question, 
that the thing meant is not the simple receiving of a promise, 
but the obtaining of the promised blessing. Ancient saints 
anticipated the fulfilment of the promise, but it came not in 
their day. And what is the special promise referred to? What 
can it be but the great promise of the old dispensation, the pro- 
mise of the Messiah? Ty émayyediay in the singular, with 
the definite article, with no other qualifying word, can hardly 
mean anything else. Still the question presents itself, whether 
it be Christ’s first coming, with all its attendant blessings, that 
is meant, or His second advent, to complete the happiness of 
His people by raising their bodies from the dust of death, and 
admitting them to endless glory. Now, in defence of the latter 
view, appeal has been made to chap. x. 36, where the apostle 
says to Christians, “ Ye have need of patience, that, having 
done the will of God, xopionabe tHv érrayyeniav.” But although 
it be quite true that such language addressed to men under the 
new dispensation cannot refer to the first coming of Christ, 
which was already past, it is equally obvious that similar lan- 

guage spoken with regard to men under the old dispensation, 
particularly when put into a past tense, ov« éxoulcayto, can 
only refer to the first advent of the promised deliverer. In the 
case before us, too, the contrast between ancient saints and men 
living under the new economy is quite conclusive. Ovd« éxopt- 
cavto describes something which might be spoken of the fathers, 
but did not at all apply to Christians. They received not the 
promise, but we under the gospel have already obtained it. Christ 
has. come, and has actually wrought out the expected deliver- 
ance. If the reference were to the final glorification of saints, 
as some contend, then wherein would lie the difference between 
believers of later and of earlier times? At least manifestly 
there would be no difference stated in the passage before us. 
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It is equally true of all saints, from the beginning to the end of 
time, that they must wait for the resurrection of their bodies, 
and their final glorification of both soul and body, till the Son 
of God make His second appearance in the clouds of heaven. 
What follows, viz. tod @eod wept judy Kpeirtov tu mpo- 
Prerapévov, is introduced in the shape of a reason why believers 
under the law obtained not the promise (God having from the 
first provided something better for us), They fell short of it, 
because it was God’s purpose that we should enjoy a certain 
advantage. ITIpo8derayévou describes God as looking forward 
from the beginning to the fulness of time, and preparing in 
regard to those then living something which had never been 
enjoyed before. This verb corresponds exactly to the Latin 
provideo, which signifies not so much to foresee as to provide. 
And what are we to understand by xpe?rrov tu? First of 
all, two modes have been proposed of estimating the force of the 
comparative degree,—either something better than we should 
otherwise have obtained, or something better than the ancient 
saints enjoyed. Now the latter view seems certainly to be the 
correct one. For although our Lord had come to this world a 
thousand years sooner than He did, and thus many of the 
ancient saints had obtained the promise, the blessings of the 


~ gospel would not have been one particle smaller to us, just as 


they will not be smaller to those who come upon the stage of 
life a thousand years after our time. The natural sun main- 
tains his brightness and warmth from age to age, and so does 
the Sun of righteousness. All who live under the gospel, let 
their distance from the dawn of its light be ever so great, obtain 
Kpeirrov TL, something better than those who lived under the law. 
And what is the better thing which thus comes into their pos- 
session? Manifestly it must be that of which ot« éxouicavto 
THv émaryyenriav is the negative. In short, it is the fulfilment of 
the great evangelical promise given to Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob. It is the actual appearance of the Messiah to impart 
clearer light, to complete the work of expiation, and to bestow 
the more abundant influences of His Spirit. “ Blessed,” says 
Christ to His disciples, “ are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see; for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings 
desired to see those things which ye see, and saw them not, and 
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to hear those things which ye hear, and heard them not” (Luke 
x. 23). 

And now follows the last clause, va px) yopis judy TeAEvw- 
Oécw, which is the most difficult of all. The view to be taken 
of these words will mainly depend upon the shade of meaning 
assigned to tedesdw. This word signifies, in general, to make 
perfect. It is sometimes employed to describe the complete 
expiation which Christ has made for sin. It is used to desig- 
nate the moral and spiritual change which believers must 
undergo (Phil. iii. 12) in order to fit them for heaven. And it 
is also applied to the state of perfect happiness and glory which 
awaits the followers of Christ when they leave this world. One 
or other of these ideas comes most prominently into view, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When our Lord Himself is spoken of 
as TeTeAeLwpevos, of course it is obvious that the ideas of pardon 
and sanctification are altogether excluded; and the simple mean- 
ing is, either that He was made a perfect Saviour through 
sufferings, as in Heb. ii. 10, or that He was elevated to glory 
and power as the reward of His sufferings, as in Heb. v. 9, 
vii. 28. When believers are described as réevos, but not yet 
teTehevopévo in this world, the meaning is, that they are par- 
doned, and in a measure sanctified. When reference is made 
to the state of believers after death, the meaning seems to be, 
that as pardoned and sanctified men they are elevated to a 
state of blessedness and glory. Now this seems to be the shade 
of meaning which the word must here bear ; and the comparison 
made between ancient believers and Christians seems to imply, 
that whatever progress they might have made while on earth, 
they were not after death elevated at once to the position of 
retederwpévot. The doctrine taught by the apostle appears to 
be, that down to the period when the great promise was fulfilled, 
and Christ actually made His appearance to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself, those who died looking forward to that 
wonderful consummation required still to wait in their separate 
state for something which was needed to complete their happi- 
ness. They were not made perfect—yapis juav. And the 
advantage which Christians enjoy is, that since Christ has now 
actually come, when they die they are at once made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory. What might be 
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the condition of departed saints under the law, we know not; 
what might be wanting to them that was needful to their 
Tedelwous, we cannot tell. Some have imagined that they were 
preserved in an intermediate region, where they enjoyed com- 
parative happiness, and waited for the fulfilment of the promise, 
which had not taken place while they were on earth; and this 
view seems to receive some countenance from the declarations 
of the apostle, that it was Christ’s blood which first opened up 
a way into the holiest of all, there being no such way while the 
first tabernacle was yet standing. According to this view, we 
must suppose that, when our Lord came and performed His 
appointed work of expiation, there would take place a great 
change upon the state of departed saints. Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob would derive an immediate accession of benefit from 
it; and be brought, along with those who should now die in faith, 
into the position of tereXevwpévor, which they could not reach 
previously without us, ywpis nuadv. It is conceived by some 
that ancient believers were now first admitted into heaven, the 
way into the holiest of all being thrown open by Christ. The 
subject is a very obscure one; and it would be wrong to decide 
about it so dogmatically as the Eastern Church has done, who 
settled the geography of the residence of Old Testament saints, 
and called it Limbus Patrum. In general, however, it seems 
allowable to conclude, that those who died before Christ entered 
into a state where they still looked forward to the fulfilment of 
the promise, and where they actually did receive some great 
accession of benefit after the triumphant exclamation was 
uttered upon the cross: “It is finished ; it is finished!” Unless 
something like this be supposed, it is difficult to see what the 
apostle means, when he speaks of the benefits enjoyed by 
believers under the new dispensation. For he does not simply 
say that we in our lifetime possess advantages which were 
not granted to them while they were alive. ‘This is quite true, 
but it is something more than this that is affirmed. The ancient 
saints, dying before the promise was fulfilled, needed to wait 
for their reXelwors till the Christian era commenced. 

A somewhat different view of the passage has been taken 
by many, who refer tedevwOHow to the final glorification of 
saints, when their bodies are raised from the tomb, when they 
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are openly acquitted at the day of judgment, and when they 
enter, in the full equipment of humanity, upon their eternal 
rest. That the word might be employed to describe the perfect 
state succeeding the resurrection, admits of no doubt. But there 
are sundry considerations which raise up a barrier against this 
view of the passage. The most prominent feature in the verse, 
is the contrast which it makes between Old Testament saints 
and those who live under the gospel: there is some advantage 
‘which the latter enjoy above the former. But if the apostle be 
referring to the resurrection and the second advent of our Lord, 
then in this respect there is no advantage or precedence at all. 
True, it is said in 1 Thess. iv., the dead in Christ shall rise 
first ; but this refers to all dead believers, as compared with 
those who shall be alive when our Lord appears. The dead 
of all ages and dispensations shall rise together. Where, then, 
is the advantage of New Testament saints spoken of by the 
apostle? Piscator and Limborch allege that it lies in this, 
that if the Old Testament saints had received their tedelwors 
in the sense supposed, and thus the drama of human affairs 
had been closed, then we should never have been born at all, 
and consequently have missed the glories of redemption. But 
manifestly the prevention of this result could never be repre- 
sented as a higher advantage, something beyond what our pre-_ 
decessors received. If the final resurrection and glorification 
of believers, therefore, be what is meant, then the saints of all 
ages stand quite similarly related to it, only some are nearer to 
it than others. We are nearer than our fathers were; they 
were nearer than their predecessors; David was nearer than 
Abraham, and Abraham than Abel. But there is no sharp 
distinction between believers who preceded Christ and those 
who have lived since. There is no other distinction, in regard 
to the point in hand, between the ancients and us, than there 
was between some of them and others of them. 

We feel constrained, therefore, to abide by the view which 
refers TeXew8Gow to the perfection to which believers are 
raised after death. All who live under the gospel enjoy an 
advantage over those who lived before that time. We look to 
a Saviour who has already come, we receive higher and clearer 
instruction, we are furnished with more abundant means for 
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sanctification, and at death we pass immediately into a state of 
glory. The ancient saints knew only of a Saviour who was 
expected, they were involved in comparative darkness; and 
when they died, they were not made perfect till the commence- 
ment of the Christian era: they had to wait in the separate 
state for their teAXetwous. We require not to wait at all. In 
this view there is a definite and well-marked distinction’ be- 
tween those who preceded and those who follow Christ. 

The ‘two concluding verses were fitted to make a powerful 
impression upon the Hebrews. What faith was manifested by 
the ancients, notwithstanding the disadvantages of their posi- 
tion! What bright examples of trust in God does their history 
furnish! What, then, may be expected of us with all our 
superior advantages! Oh, should we not live to the praise and 
honour and glory of Him who hath called us out of darkness 
into His marvellous light? 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DMONITIONS are scattered through every part of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, but it is at chap. x. 19 
that the doctrinal completely gives place to the 
practical, and exhortations and warnings and en- 

couragements begin to flow in one continuous stream. Towards 

the close of that chapter the apostle has occasion to speak of 
faith as the principle of the Christian life; and by way of 
illustrating its nature and mode of operation, he subjoins that 
long list of examples of faith, gathered from Old Testament 
times, which constitutes chap. xi. of our epistle. It is a mag- 
nificent gallery of portraits painted to the life, and furnishes a 
marvellous demonstration of the powerof faith, as a principle 
both of action and of patient endurance. What follows now — 
in the first eleven verses of the 12th chapter is an admonition 
specially grounded upon the examples thus exhibited. These 
astonishing facts are fraught with precious instruction and 
encouragement. If all history is philosophy teaching by 
example, the inspired history of eminent saints must be the 
divinest philosophy which the annals of the world can furnish. 
In the first three verses of the chapter, the apostle conceives 
the Christian life as a race; and the conduct and experience 
of God’s people in the days that are past, are moulded into an 
argument to enforce upon us the duty of running with all 
earnestness and effort. This figure is of frequent occurrence 
in the writings which bear Paul’s name (1 Cor. ix. 24; Rom. 

ix. 16; Gal. v. 7; Phil. ii. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 8), and we have thus — 

another added to the numerous coincidences of our epistle with 

Pauline ideas and expressions. The figure was well adapted 

to make an impression upon the Greeks, among whom public 
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contests on the race-course had long been favourite amuse- 
ments ; and it was equally suitable in an appeal to the Jews, 
as similar games had been introduced among them by the 
Herodian family. 

Vers. 1-8. Tovyapodv cai jets. It has been well observed 
that tovyapody, a full and sonorous conjunction, which occurs 
only another time in the New Testament, and that in Paul’s 
writings, is most happily chosen here, as marking the com- 
mencement of a lengthened admonition grounded upon the 
long list of cases already detailed. Kai refers to these cases, 
and means that we also, like the ancients, should rouse ourselves 
to action. There is in our version an unhappy transposition of 
the words, which puts a sentiment into the verse that is not in 
the original. “ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with a cloud of witnesses.” This implies that the ancients, too, 
had been surrounded with witnesses during their struggles. 
Although this may have been the case, yet no such sentiment 
is expressed in the original. The meaning is: Wherefore let 
us also, seeing we are surrounded with witnesses, run. 

Tocobrov éyovtes trepixelpevov juiv vépos paptipwov. There 
are many examples in the Greek authors of védos used to denote 
a multitude. The persons referred to without a doubt are the 
ancient believers, whose achievements and sufferings are re- 
corded in the preceding chapter. They are designated waprtpav. 
The Greek word pdprtus, like our own term witness, sometimes 
means persons who bear testimony to a truth or fact previously 
known to them, and sometimes it means persons who are present 
to behold what is done, whether they give evidence regarding it 
or not. According to the former view, the term would refer to 
ancient believers, as having borne testimony by their lives and by 
their death to God’s faithfulness and truth. According to the 
latter, it would represent them as present to behold the svoaplen 
and conflicts of believers, their own race having been long since 
successfully finished. In favour of the latter view decisive 
evidence is furnished by the phrase mepixe/wevov tuiv, which 
represents the crowd of witnesses as placed around the Hebrews 
during their struggle, and the idea of their presence is employed 
to fodinelake the followers of Christ to unfaltering zeal and effort. 


’ Still, however, the question may be raised, whether this passage 
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really teaches that departed saints continue to know and to take 
an interest in what is done upon the earth; or whether the 
apostle’s representation is merely to be viewed as part of the 
machinery employed to complete the representation of a scene 
of contest. At the Olympic games there was the course, there 
was the goal, there were runners, there were judges, there were 
spectators. The Christian life, too, is a race, and the apostle 
surrounds the course with a crowd of spectators; but are we 
warranted, from such a figurative description, to infer that 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Gideon, and Barak, and 
Samson, and David, and Samuel, are actually present to 
behold us, while we strain every nerve to reach the goal? 
Such a conclusion might be more than the passage could well 
sustain. Yet the crowd of spectators must mean something ; 
otherwise the apostle employs a motive which, after all, is a 
mere fancy. Does it not then seem necessary to suppose, that 
although departed saints may not actually be standing around 
us to watch our movements, yet through some channel or other 
they are acquainted with the course which we are pursuing? 
If the apostle had simply said, that while running the race set 
before us, we should imagine ourselves to be surrounded by the 
saints of bygone days, and strive to act as we would do if they 
were really present; then we should have understood that he 
did not mean to insinuate that they really knew anything of — 
what we were doing. His language is altogether different 
from this. He says we ought to run with alacrity, because 
we have a multitude of invisible witnesses around us. Where 
a similar scene is described by Paul in 1 Cor. iv. 9, he says we 
are a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men. Does 
not this imply that angels are acquainted with our procedure 
on earth? Is there not the same ground in the clause under 
consideration, for extending this knowledge to the spirits of just 
men made perfect? Doubtless the whole representation of the 
Christian life as a‘ race is figurative; but if we may set aside 
the spectators whom the apostle places upon the scene, and 
maintain that they know nothing at all about us, why may we 
not equally set aside the judge, and affirm that he takes no cog- 
nisance of our procedure? yea, why may we not annihilate the 
race itself, and set the whole down asa dream? Doubtless in 
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the interpretation of figurative language there is a danger of 
understanding it too literally and grossly; but equally, on the 
other, there is a danger of robbing it of all significancy whatever. 
The gross view of the vépos papripwv would be, that departed 
saints are drawn up in ranks beside us, to mark our steps. The 
correct and proper view seems to be, that they really do know 
something of us, and feel an interest in our faithful and perse- 
vering service of Christ. 

From the description of the spectators, the apostle passes on 
to mention the preparations needful for successfully running 
the Christian race : dyxov amobéwevot Tavta, Kal Thy edtrepioTa- 
tov awaptiay. The word éyxos signifies a tumour, a swelling, 
any augmentation of size beyond the normal bulk. It also 
signifies weight or encumbrance. The signification of corpu- 
lency, although favoured by Bleek and Tholuck, and others, is 
altogether unsuitable here; for how could a runner lay aside 
: his superabundant flesh, when the spectators have already ap- 
peared upon the ground? Abstinence and regimen require a 
: length of time to produce their effect upon the body. Doubt- 
less, therefore, weight or encumbrance is the meaning to be 
assigned to the word here; and everything must be included 
: which the runner may have about his person, even all super- 
abundant clothing. But the language of the apostle is figu- 
rative, and therefore the question arises, What does it mean 
when applied to believers? It is a very common idea, that it 
means sin in general as the main hindrance to a godly career. 
And there could be no doubt at all in regard to this view, if 
the phrase kai Thy evrepioratov dwaptiav were not subjoined ; 
but the conjunction of the two phrases involves the question in 
considerable difficulty. Is the second explanatory of the first, 
or does it exhibit something that is completely new, or does 
it bring prominently forward something already included in 
éy«os, and differing from it as species from genus? Ebrard 
contends that the two expressions must be exclusive of one 
another, and that consequently dyxos must refer to things not 
sinful in themselves, yet calculated to impede religious progress. 
But he overlooks the circumstance that the two phrases are not 
homogeneous. The one applies literally to a runner, and the 
other applies literally to a Christian. Were they homogeneous, 
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there would be no room for doubt that they referred to different 
kinds of hindrance; but their mixed character, as literal and 
figurative, renders it probable that the one is an explanation 
of the other. What dy«os is to a racer, that duaptia is to a 
Christian. Yet we are not obliged to suppose the two exactly 
commensurate. Expounded of the Christian, éyxos must mean 
everything calculated to retard his progress, mistaken ideas of 
religion, such as many of the Jews entertained, too great en- 
tanglement with the affairs of life, and all sinful affections and 
practices. All these come under the comprehensive phrase 
mavra dyxov; and then tiv duaptiav is added, to bring into 
view what is the principal burden, and what, in fact, gives to 
everything else its power of being a burden. Were you, for 
the purpose of maintaining a complete distinction between the 
phrases, to suppose dyxos descriptive only of the cares of life, 
and such things as were not sinful in themselves, then you 
would have nothing in the literal runner that afforded a coun- 
terpart to sin in the Christian. Were you, on the other hand, 
to make dyxos and duaptia exactly commensurate, then it would 
be implied that nothing could be obstructive of the Christian’s 
course, unless it were sinful per se. 

The epithet applied to duapriay requires particular notice. 
Eirepicraros occurs nowhere else within the whole compass of 
Greek literature, and therefore its meaning must be settled 
simply on etymological grounds, and by means of the context. 
Various significations have been proposed, grounded upon the 
meanings of epictacis, weplotatos, and trepiictnus. Tlepi- 
oraols signifies circumstances, engagements of life, also a re- 
verse, peril. It has therefore been argued by Salmasius, that 
euTepiatatos may signify “ greatly involved in affairs,” and by 
Kypke, looking at the last signification of the noun, viz. peril, 
that it may mean exposed to danger. But Tholuck objects to 
both these meanings, that they rather describe the predicates of 
a person than of a thing. Another meaning of mepiotacis is 
a crowd standing round, whence srepiotatos is used to signify, 
surrounded and admired by the crowd : edmepiotatos, therefore, 
might naturally enough bear the same signification intensified, 
viz. “greatly admired, much followed after,” and this is the 
signification adopted by Wetstein and Beehme; but though it 
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seems defensible on etymological grounds, and has this great 
argument in its favour, that it follows the analogy of the actu- 
ally existing adjective mepictatos, yet it does not well suit the 
scope of the apostle’s discourse. Again, the verb mepuiarnu 
signifies to bring round to one’s own views, to change to the 
worse; and therefore Carpzov and Schulz assign to evzrepic- 
tatos the signification of seducing, deceitful, alluring on all 
sides. The idea exactly suits the scope of the passage, deceit- 
fulness being one of the leading characteristics of sin; but it 
has been objected to this view, that all the adjectives in tos, 
formed from tornpe or any of its compounds, have an intransi- 
tive or passive signification. Again, epiictac@a, in the 
middle, signifies to place one’s self round, to surround; and 
therefore it has been concluded that the adjective evwepiatatos 
may mean readily surrounding a person, cleaving to him. This 
signification has drawn round it the greatest number of sup- 
porters. It seems to rest upon a sound etymological basis, and 
it gives a description of sin which is perfectly just in itself, and 
which exactly suits the complexion of the passage. Sin is an 
encumbrance which cleaves to man—it besets him on all sides. 
“ Hasily besetting” is a pretty good translation, yet it is apt to 
suggest the idea of an enemy conducting an assault; but the 
governing participle d7ro@éuevor requires that sin be considered 
not in the light of a foe advancing upon us, but rather as some- 
thing which clings fast to us, so as to impede our movements. 
It surrounds us as ivy does trees. We must throw it aside, if 
we would run successfully the Christian race. 

It is a very common idea, that the apostle is here speaking 
not of sin in general, but of the particular sins which individuals 
feel themselves to be most liable to fall into, so that besetting 
sin has become quite synonymous with favourite vice. This 
view is grounded upon the English version, and receives no 
countenance from the Greek phrase, which points to sin in 
general, and describes it as cleaving closely to man. If there 
was any one sin more in the apostle’s view than another, it was 
probably apostasy, into which many circumstances conspired at 
that time to seduce men; but the language employed is quite 
general, and cannot mean the favourite sins of different indi- 
viduals, Each is admonished to lay aside all sin, and doubtless 
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common sense dictates that the greatest effort should be made 
to overcome those evil inclinations which we are sensible have 
the greatest power over us. 

All needful preparation having thus been made for the race, 
we must run with strenuous effort: &v taouovas tpéxapev TOV 
mpoxelwevov tyuiv ayava. Beza understands dyéva to mean the 
ground where the contest in question takes place, but in the 
New Testament the word almost always designates the struggle 
itself. The word is of a general kind, and means any conflict ; 
but here it must be understood of a race. IIpoxeiwevov sjpiv 
expresses the idea that the race is set before us or assigned to 
us; and it is our duty to run 8&7 drropovfs, with patience. “Pzro- 
povn, however, involves fully more of the idea of activity than 
our word patience. It means constancy, endurance. . There 
are many difficulties to be encountered by the Christian. ‘There 
is a course marked out for him by his Lord, and he must 
pursue it at all hazards. The very idea of a race involves 
the necessity of strenuous exertion. We must be prepared for 
fatigue and toil. The runner, too, was obliged to pursue a 
definite course. If he overleaped certain barriers, he excluded 
himself from all hope of the prize. So must we not merely 
run, but we must run the race set before us. The course is 
prescribed in Scripture. Barriers are erected all along the 
line, and we must keep within the limits assigned to us. If we 
disregard these, it is not the Lord’s race we are running, but 
a race of our own; and in the end we shall have the fearful 
disappointment of finding that the prize is not for us. Run 
strenuously, run in the right course. 

Ver. 2. Having surrounded the scene of action with specta- 
tors, in order to animate the runners, the apostle next brings into 
view a motive of a far higher kind, viz. the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ: ddopdvres eis tov ths mictews apynyov Kal 
tereroT?v *Inootv—Looking unto Jesus, ete. "Aopartes is 
a most appropriate word. It has nearly the same signification 
as améBnerrev in chap. xi. 26. It indicates a concentration of the 
mind upon some special object, to the exclusion of other things 
that may be courting the attention. The Christian must look 
away from much that is near at hand and very attractive, and 
fix his eye upon the Saviour, who is waiting to receive him at 
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the end of his career. So the runner in an earthly race looks . 


neither to the right hand nor to the left, but straight on to the 
place where the judge is seated. 

In this verse there is a description presented of what Jesus 
is, of what He has done, and of the glorious reward which He 
has received on high; all designed to stir up believers to the 
earnest and faithful imitation of His example. 

What Christ is, is exhibited in these words: rév Tis mictews 
apxynyov Kat TehecwTHv. Various views have been taken of this 
clause. Schlichting, Stuart, and most others, conceive it to 
describe our Lord as the founder and consummator of the Chris- 
tian religion. And doubtless there are passages where miotis 
means, by metonymy, the truth believed, as in Acts vi. 7, “ The 
priests became obedient to the faith,” that is, embraced the 
gospel; and Jude 3, “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
But it is a conclusive argument against this exposition, that 
throughout the whole passage upon which our text is grounded, 
and of the subject handled, in which it furnishes an additional 
illustration, the word wéoris means not an objective scheme of 
truth, but the subjective feeling of faith in the minds of men. 

Others, therefore, as Chrysos., Theophy., J. Capellus, Estius, 
understand iors to mean our faith; and they view the clause 
as declaring that Christ originates faith in our bosoms, or gives 
occasion by His work for the existence of faith in us, and also 
by His Spirit strengthens the principle until it reach perfection. 
He supplies the materials, and kindles the fire; He also fans it 
into a bright and durable flame. He sows the seed, and ripens 
it. And in defence of this view, appeal is made to Heb. ii. 10, 
where dpynyos Tis cwrnpias ad’tév undoubtedly does mean 
author, or source of their salvation. But if this had been the idea 
which the apostle meant to express, 7~4av must necessarily have 
been added to riots, to indicate the seat of the faith spoken of. 
Besides, there is another consideration which supplies an argu- 
ment of equal strength against both the views already stated, 
viz. that the object of the apostle in this verse is not to exhibit 
Christ’s claim to our gratitude, but to hold Him up as a model 
for us to copy. All the saints mentioned in the preceding 
chapter were patterns more or less worthy of imitation; but 
Christ is the great pattern of every excellence ; He is the perfect 
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model of every grace. The ancient saints were all possessed of 
faith ; and they manifested their trust in God more or less per- 
fectly : they laboured, they suffered, they died on account of 
their principles. But nothing that has been evinced among men 
of trust in God, can be compared with the life of Christ, who, 
amid the terrible scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, and the 
darkness which extorted from Him the fearful cry, “ My God!” 
persevered in His work, and executed the will of His Father: 
“‘ He endured the cross, despising the shame.” We may learn 
much from the ancient saints; but if we want a perfect model 
of faith, we must look to Christ. Unquestionably, therefore, if 


_the words can be viewed as descriptive of the faith of Christ 


Himself, they will best fall in with the scope of the passage. 
An Siyceuons however, to this interpretation readily suggests 
itself, grounded upon the consideration that Christ is commonly 
exhibited as the object of faith, and not at all as the subject of 
it. But we must remember that miotis, in the whole of this 
passage, has a more general signification than it bears in Romans. 
It means simply trust in God, or faith in God’s promises. Now 
Christ displayed this trust as really as the ancient saints, and in 
afar higher degree; and His sufferings and death were fitted 
to teach the same lessons as the martyrdom of any martyrs who 
have ever sealed their testimony with their blood. Now, in this _ 
view, what are the ideas we must attach to a@pynyds and Tedevw- 
775% The former has been viewed as meaning leader of faith, 
in the sense of exhibiting an example of it. A perfectly similar 
use of the word is to be found in Mic. i. 13, where apynyds 
apaptias attn éott Th Ovyatpl Si@v means, “ She is the ring- 
leader in sin to the daughter of Sion.” Then rerevwrrs, which 
occurs in no other Greek writer, must be viewed as expressing 
the idea that He carried faith to perfection. He took the lead 
in regard to faith, and He exhibited the most perfect model of 
it. He was the leader and perfect specimen of both. 

In complete accordance with this view is the description of 
Christ’s conduct which follows, showing how His trust in God 
manifested itself: O03 avtl Ths mpoxerpévns adTO yapas Uméwewe 
oTaupov. 

Two modes of explaining the clause dvt) tis TpoKerpevns 
avT® yapas have ‘prevailed, springing from the different views 
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taken of the preposition dvr’. The more common acceptation 
of the word is, “ in stead of,” “in the room of ;” and therefore 
many conceive the joy spoken of to be what Christ gave up or 
sacrificed when He prepared to encounter death. And some, as 
Gregory Naz. and Beza, conceive this joy to be the blessedness 
which He possessed in heaven before His incarnation, thus 
making the passage parallel to the statement in Philippians: He 
was in the form of God, yet humbled Himself, and became 
obedient to death. But the word poxeipévns does not at all 
comport with this view; for the felicity of Christ prior to His 
incarnation was not a thing offered to Him, but actually en- 
joyed. Others, therefore, as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Capellus, 
Calvin, Luther, still viewing the joy as something sacrificed, 
consider it to be the happiness which Christ might have enjoyed 
upon earth, if He had chosen to put away the cross from Him. 
But although this interpretation is quite consistent with the 
more common meaning of dvti, and also gives its proper force 
to mpoxetpévns, yet it introduces an idea quite foreign to the posi- 
tion and character of Christ; for what joy can we conceive a 
residence in this world fitted to impart to the Son of God, after 
His work was abandoned? What was temporal happiness to 
Him, or the possession of all the kingdoms of this world, and 
the glory of them? The word yapa carries the mind to some- 
thing altogether different; and it is frequently used in the New 
Testament to denote spiritual and heavenly happiness (Matt. 
xxv. 21; John xvii. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 13). Therefore the bulk of 
modern interpreters have felt constrained to view this clause as 
descriptive, not of what Christ sacrificed in submitting to the 
cross, but of what He anticipated as the reward of His voluntary 
humiliation and endurance of a painful death. This exposition 
gives its full force to yapas, is quite consistent with the import 
of mpoxewpévns, and only requires that dvri be understood in a 
sense not so common as the other meaning already stated. Yet 
av7l is very similarly used in the 16th verse of this very chapter, 
where we are told that Esau relinquished his birthright dv7) 
Bpecews pias, for the sake of one meal. So the meaning of 
the clause under consideration may be, that Christ, for the sake 
of the joy set before Him, as the reward of His sufferings, 
“ endured the cross.” And the sentiment thus expressed finds 
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a parallel in the very passage of Phil. ii. 8, appealed to in defence 
of the first view; for if, on the one hand, Christ’s relinquish- 
ment of heaven to come down to this world be there mentioned, 
equally on the other it is stated, that after His death, and on 
account of His death, He was highly exalted, and received a 
name above every name. The concluding clause of the verse 
before us, too, confirms the interpretation we have given; for 
it tells us, that after Christ’s endurance of the cross, He took 
His seat at the right hand of God. Now what is this but the 
obtaining of the joy whose anticipation led Him to encounter 
the cross, and to disregard all the shame connected with it? He 
looked forward to a reward of His sufferings, and He was not 
disappointed. The phrase iméuewe oravpor is skilfully selected. 
It looks back to &/? dzrouovys in the first verse. We are to run 
with endurance, looking to Christ, who endured even the cross. 
And we are not to be deterred by the derision or reproaches of 
men; for Christ despised the shame of the cross, which was 
considered the most opprobrious and disgraceful death. In the 
room of éxd@ucev, the best editions now read KexdOuxev, as sup- 
ported by the weightiest authorities. And this reading, as being 
a perfect tense, implies, that not only has Christ taken His seat 
at God’s right hand, but that He still sits there. The aorist 
must be translated “‘ He sat down,” but the perfect “ He has 
taken His seat.” . 

Ver. 3. The third verse contains a fuller exhibition of the 
principle brought into view in the second. Having directed 
attention to Jesus as the noblest model of all, the apostle calls 
upon the Hebrews to make His example the subject of very 
deliberate consideration: davadoylcacbe yap tov ToLavTnY UTo0- 
pewernnoTa td TOV duapTwrov eis avTov avTidoylav, wa ps) 
Kapnte Tais rpuyais ipav ékrvouevot. What is implied in 
aopavres, is more narrowly defined by dvadoyicacbe. In 
looking to Jesus, we must scrutinize His example on all sides; 
we must weigh the circumstances in which it was exhibited ; 
we must compare His sufferings and temptations with those 
to which we are exposed ourselves. It is a distinguishing and 
reasoning consideration which dvanoyicacGe describes. Tap is 
regarded by Tholuck and Ebrard as a mere expletive, because 
it is connected with an imperative ; but this is an unsatisfactory 
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view. It rather assigns the danger of fainting as a reason for 
the looking to Jesus recommended in the preceding verse. The 
substantial elements of the thought are these: “Run with eye 
fixed upon Christ, who has set so noble an example; for the 
attentive consideration of what He has suffered is the best 
means of rousing the soul, so as to prevent it from being over- 
come.” It is true, the thought is thrown by the apostle’s ardour 
into the shape of an admonition ; but this does not alter the logi- 
cal connection of its parts, though it invests it with a somewhat 
singular aspect. Some authorities read ody instead of yap; but 
although this conjunction might rather have been expected after 
an imperative, yet the amount of evidence in its favour is quite 
trifling. And, in fact, yap is more impressive. With ody, the 
third verse would simply be a cool, calm inference or admoni- 
tion: “ Consider, then, Him,” etc.; but with yap there is the 
same admonition, coupled with a suggested reason, and enforced 
with more passion. Run, looking to Jesus the crucified; for 
that you may keep from fainting, what more potent means can 
you employ? Consider Him who has endured so much. 

’ AytiNoyiav means more than verbal contradiction. Totadtny 
coupled with it points to the preceding verse, as descriptive of 
the kind of opposition referred to. It was opposition that 
issued in a painful and shameful death. And, in fact, avtu- 
Noyia is frequently employed to designate an active resistance, 
as in Tit. ii. 9, Rom. x. 21. Here, undoubtedly, it refers to all 
the measures which were taken against Christ by His enemies, 
—their hard speeches, their opprobrious taunts, their cruel and 
bloody persecutions. “Apaprwdev is here used with emphasis. 
All men are sinners, but the sinners here meant are the wicked 
men who plotted against the life of the Holy One and the Just. 
Their opposition, however, could not shake His stedfast pur- 
pose. He braved it all. The perfect participle dropewernxira 
does not historically narrate a victory, which might possibly 
afterwards have been followed by a defeat; but it describes 
Christ as one who has triumphed, and whose triumph endures 
unchecked by any reverse. The rendering should be, not who 
endured, but who has endured, such contradiction. And while 
the phrase “such opposition” refers back to the, preceding verse 
for the measure of its magnitude, it was probably, at the same 
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time, designed to suggest to the Hebrews, that the difficulties 
by which they were tried were far inferior. And accordingly 
this idea is fully and plainly exhibited in the following verse, 
after the way has thus been prepared for it. 

The concluding clause of the 3d verse describes the purpose 
which the-consideration of Jesus as a suffering Saviour is fitted 
to serve. Kdynre and éxdvopevoe are both terms selected with 
reference to the figure of a race, and they indicate the failure 
of strength by reason of the difficulties to be encountered. 
Looking at these words in themselves, it may not be easy to say 
which expresses the greater degree of failure or exhaustion ; 
but as they stand here, xdynre, the finite verb, is plainly de- 
signed to describe the final issue, and. the participle é«Avopevos 
the process of exhaustion which leads to it: that ye may not 
faint through becoming feeble. Whether should the words 
tais Wuyais buav be connected with xaunre or with éxdvopevos? 
The latter connection seems the preferable one. Kayo is 
generally used absolutely by itself. If tats yuyais be construed 
with xaynre, “lest ye be weary in your mind,” then é«dvopevor 
makes a very abrupt termination of the sentence; whereas 
the other connection makes a much more graceful ending, and 
it also more correctly exhibits the progress of declension. Be- 
coming feeble or relaxed in our minds, is that which leads to a 
failure in the Christian race. . 

Ver. 4. In the verses which follow (4-17), we find an 
exhibition of the benefits of chastisement (4-11), coupled with 
an admonition embracing sundry particulars (12-17). In the 
closing verses of the preceding chapter, and in the commence- 
ment of this one, sorrows and sufferings are described as a 
means of testing the reality and strength of faith. Very natu- 
rally, therefore, they are next considered under the aspect of a 
fatherly chastisement, designed to promote the spiritual good 
of God’s children. Wherever sufferings are so borne as to 
prove the existence of faith, there also they serve the purpose 
of strengthening both it and every Christian grace. The 
fourth verse may be viewed as the introduction to the topic of | 
chastisement, and it serves as a transition from the view of 
suffering as a test, to the view of suffering as a means of cor- 
rection. It brings fully and prominently into view an idea 
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which, we have seen, is suggested by the word tovavrnv in the 
preceding verse. Think of Christ, who endured such suffer- 
ings—how immeasurably greater than you have encountered ! 
Otro péxpis aiwaros avtixaréotnte mpds THY aapTtiay avTa- 
ryovelowevo. 

It has been made a question, whether wpds tiv dpuaptiav 
should be viewed as connected with dvtixaréornte or with avta- 
yourfouevor. Undoubtedly it must take rank along with the 
latter word. ’Avtixatéotnte already has péypus aiwatos under 
its wing ; and if apds tHv dwaptiav be similarly associated with 
it on the other side, then dvtayaufopevos is left alone, unsup- 
ported and feeble, and would be better off the field altogether. 
Ye have not yet resisted against sin unto blood, striving! No; 
the meaning is: Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. Your conflict with evil has not yet reached extre- 
mity. JIpds is here used in a sense which is not very frequent ; 
but undoubted instances of it are to be found both in the New 
Testament and in the common Greek writers. 

This verse is susceptible of different interpretations, all 
regulated by the view that is taken of duaptiav. Some under- 
stand this word to designate here the evil principle in the heart, 
and therefore they feel constrained to give a figurative accepta- 
tion to péypis aiwatos: Ye have not yet resisted your sinful 
nature to the uttermost. According to this view, the fourth 
verse does not embody the mere statement of a fact, but it also 
contains a censure. But there are two considerations which 
seem sufficient to set aside this explanation. The literal mean- 
ing of péypus aiaros is most consistent with the relation of the 
verse to what goes before, where the effusion of Christ’s blood 


upon the cross is mentioned. And further, if the 4th verse 


were to be viewed as a censure for the insufficient resistance 
of sin, it might have been expected that something should be 
added, by way of specifying where the deficiency lay, and 
pointing out what sins and shortcomings required their at- 
tention. 

Others take duapriay as the abstract for the concrete, and 
view it as equivalent to duaptwdods, the reason assigned for 
this being, that the conflict of Christ is described in the pre- 
ceding verse as having been with sinners. He was opposed by 
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sinners to the effusion of His blood; ye have not resisted, then, 
to that extent. This is the view taken by Primasius, Piscator, 
Gerhard, Ernesti, Carpzov, and Heinrichs; but it has been 
well observed by Bleek, that if the apostle had meant sinners, 
he would most’ probably have used the word dpaptwrods. 
Without a doubt, the simplest and most natural view of the 
subject is, that duapriav just means sin in general, viewed as 
the foe of believers. It is here personified. It is an enemy 
which assails us with weapons of various sorts. Temptations to 
apostasy through the violence.of persecution were the weapons 
mainly employed against the Hebrew Christians. These they 
had withstood, enduring many afflictions and trials for the sake 
of Christ ; but they had not yet been placed in circumstances 
where they needed to suffer to the extent of laying down their 
lives, like Christ Himself, and like the saints mentioned at the 
close of the preceding chapter. To this it has been objected, 
that James the brother. of the Lord had been killed with the 
sword in Jerusalem; and therefore it has been argued that 
this epistle could not.have been addressed to the Hebrews in 
Palestine. But many years had elapsed since that time; and 
the meaning of the apostle may be, that none of the existing 
generation had been exposed to martyrdom. 

Why does the apostle remind the Hebrews that they had 
not yet suffered unto blood? Probably because they were 
disposed now to murmur at the smaller trials and persecutions 
which were befalling them. And accordingly the voice of 
censure begins to speak in the following verse: xat é«rérnoGe 
THS TAPAKAHTEDWS, HTLS Dwiv @s viols SuaréyeTau. 

It does not materially affect the meaning of this clause, 
whether it be viewed as an affirmation or as a question. As an 
affirmation, the words present a somewhat rugged aspect, and 
carry with them a greater amount of sternness than the general 
complexion of the passage would have led us to expect. Asa 
question, they suggest more gently, but with equal impressive- 
ness, the idea that the Hebrews must have been forgetting an 
important feature of the divine government, when they allowed 
the comparatively small trials which they were enduring to dis- 
compose their minds, and to obstruct their Christian course. 
Have ye forgotten the language of Scripture in regard to chas- 
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tisement? It seems as if they had been disposed to consider 
the afflictions and persecutions to which they were exposed, as 
inconsistent with what they had reason to expect as the sons of 
God. If they really were God’s children, why should not His 
fatherly care ward off sorrows and tribulations from them, and 
bless them with a greater amount of security and comfort? 
Such thoughts could only originate in a misapprehension of the 
plan of Providence. Trials did not disprove their possession of 
God’s fatherly love. He viewed them as His sons, even while 
He was afilicting them. His word expressly addressed the suf- 
fering believer as a son, and declared that His chastisements 
were a proof of love, and designed to promote the spiritual well- 
being of the soul. 

IIapdxdnous, like the cognate verb, sometimes designates a 
consolatory address, and sometimes one of an admonitory kind. In 
the passage quoted from the book of Proverbs (iii. 11, 12), it is 
difficult to say whether consolation or admonition predominates. 
There is the admonition to bear chastisement without fainting ; 
but there is, at the same time, the consolatory assurance that 
chastisement is an evidence and token of God’s love. Some 
therefore render trapa«Agots consolation, and others admonition. 
Perhaps admonition is preferable, because the first and leading 
idea in the passage quoted is advice, yun Odvydper. The mapa- 
KAnows mentioned is personified and introduced as speaking. 
Avaréyeras is finely chosen. It expresses the idea, not of an 
address, but of a conference, of a reasoning with men on the 
ground of their complaints. It is such an affectionate appeal 
as a father addresses to his children. 

And now follow the words of the rapaxAyjows. “Tié pov, 
py Oduy@per Trawelas Kupiov, pndé éxdvouv br abtod édeyyo- 
pevos’ Ov yap wyaTa Kupuos rraidever' paotuyol 5¢ rdvra viov ov 
mapacéyeras.” Here the translation of the Seventy is followed 
with trifling deviations. Yié pov, and vidv, and masdel/as, and in- 
deed the whole aspect of the quotation, exhibit the grounds why 
the apostle used the terms ws vuéots in the preceding verse. The 
passage overflows with paternal feelings, and represents the 
God who spake through Solomon as indeed the loving yet wise 
Father of all who put their trust in Him: py) Oduy@peL TraLdelas 
Kvpiov—make not light of the chastisement of the Lor. 
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TIai8eia, in the common Greek, denotes education, but being 
employed in the Sept. to represent the Heb. 1%, it has acquired 
the signification of chastisement. This meaning is confined to 
scriptural Greek; and being the meaning undeniably borne by 
the word in this clause, consistency requires that it be preserved 
in the 7th and 8th verses. This does not imply that there is 
any danger of our making light of suffering, considered simply 
as such. We are apt to be too much taken up with the thought 
of it; but while we may be engrossed with our sorrows, there is 
a danger of our overlooking God’s hand in them, and failing 
sufficiently to recognise them as His chastisement. "While we 
cannot but be sensible of the anguish they occasion, our main 
effort should be to view them as the infliction of a Father’s hand. 
We are to give as large and constant admission as possible to 
the idea that they are chastisements. Hence it is added, in 
beautiful consistency with the first clause, dé éxAvov da’ 
avrod édeyxopevos. If we allow our minds to dwell upon our 
sufferings, considered simply in their painful aspect, and give 
but small space to the view of them as corrective and dis- 
ciplinary appliances, we shall be ready to faint when God’s 
hand is laid upon us. The only way of being enabled to bear 
up under them with courage and constancy, is to recognise the 
element of chastisement in them, and to make it not a subordi-_ 
nate, but a ready object of contemplation: dv yap dyad Kupuos, 
matdevet. The afflictions which are assigned to God’s people 
are not proofs of His neglect or alienation. They spring from 
His love, and manifest the interest which He takes in their 
spiritual well-being. The rod of correction is applied to us, that 
we may be led to amend our faults, and thus become prepared 
for more exalted happiness. As, in the first two clauses of the 
quotation, admonition takes the lead, so here consolation comes 
prominently into view ; and the design of it is to make us willing 
to bear God’s chastisements with patience and cheerful submis- 
sion, that we may obtain the full benefit of them. Is it God’s 
hand that is upon us? Does He smite us under the impulse of 
fatherly love? What greater encouragement could we have to 
nerve ourselves to endurance, and cast from us every idea of 
fainting? Maorvyo? 8 rdvra:vidv dv mapddeyerat. ‘ The sen- 
timent here expressed is the same as that in the preceding 
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member. If we are really accepted of God, and made His sons, 
we may expect to be scourged by Him as a loving Father, who 
takes an interest in our well-being. The quotation consists of 
four members ; the first two of which are admonitory, and the 
last two consolatory and encouraging. The first of the second 
pair is specially related to the first of the first, and the second 
of the second pair to the second of the first. Recognise chas- 
tisement; it is God who chastises. Faint not under suffering ; 
it is God who scourges you. 
Vers. 7, 8. In the verses which follow, the apostle proceeds 
to give a representation of his own ideas and feelings, grounded 


_ upon the quotation from the book of Proverbs. And it is the 


words zraidelas and mraidever which are more specially made the 
groundwork of his remarks: e mradciav trropmévete ws viols 
ipiv mpoopéperar 6 Oeds' Tis yap eotw vids bv od maidever 
maThp ; eb Sé xwpls éore Trawwelas, Hs péToXoL yeyovacy TavTeEs" 
dpa vobor éoré xai ody viot. The first clause of the 7th verse 
furnishes an example of a reading supported by a vast, yea, a 
preponderating amount of external authority, and yet such as 
many feel at once constrained to reject as inadmissible. A, D, 
EK, and many other mss., as also the most ancient versions, 
read eis matdelav. This completely alters the construction, and 
brings out a sense considerably different from the other reading. 
‘Trropévere requires to be viewed as the imperative, and the 
meaning must be, “endure for correction.” To this idea, Bleek 
objects that correction is not the end of endurance, but the sub- 
ject of it, or the thing to be endured. This, however, is not 
a fair objection. Strictly speaking, it is the suffering that is 
endured, and it serves the purpose of correction only when it is 
borne in a proper spirit. Endure for correction, therefore, 
makes quite good sense; endure every trial as a means of pro- 
moting your spiritual improvement. It is only when we look 
upon our sufferings as proceeding from the hand of God, and 
submit to them as the chastisements of His fatherly love, that 
they can be productive of any advantage to us. The meaning 
of the clause is, that our endurance of suffering is always to 
proceed upon the view of it as chastisement; and thus it really 
brings out a very important thought. 

On the supposition that eis is the genuine reading, the 
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second clause must be viewed as a separate statement, logically 
but not grammatically connected with the first: @s viois vuiv 
mpoopéperar 6 Oeds—God dealeth with. Ebrard, indeed, con- 
tends that és may be viewed as a conjunction, as in Heb. iii. 11, 
Luke iii. 23, Rom. i. 9; and no doubt it might, but it is needed 
as an adverb to qualify viofs, and it cannot serve both purposes. 
The two clauses, therefore, must be thus rendered: “ Endure 
for correction ; God is dealing with you as sons.” 

But let us look for a little to the received reading, e¢. The 
effect of its adoption is to give a more symmetrical form to the 
whole sentence ; and the 7th and 8th verses become similar in 
structure, and are beautifully balanced against one another, just 
as the 5th and 6th are. Now, this is just precisely what we 
might expect from the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who is very nice and careful of his structural periods. And 
yet it is argued that this might be the reason why some early 
transcriber deleted the Sigma from eés, which is certainly the 
better supported reading. Taking e¢ as genuine, we require to 
give a different shade of meaning to tromévere, from what it 
bears in all the preceding verses, and from what suits the other 
reading. It cannot refer to the patient endurance of trials, 
but it must simply mean, having trials assigned to us. God’s 
dealing with us as sons does not depend upon our constancy _ 
and vigour and firmness ; on the contrary, it precedes our per- 
severance, and is designed to stimulate to these qualities. The 
meaning of the two clauses, therefore, cannot be, “if ye endure 
chastisement as sons, or hold out under it, God is dealing ;” but 
it must be, “if ye suffer chastisement, ze. have chastisement 
meted out to you, God dealing with you as sons.’ And cer- 
tainly it must be acknowledged, that the modified meaning we 
thus require to assign to douévere, furnishes an argument of 
no small weight in favour of es; for both the noun and the 
verb in all this preceding passage express the idea of determined 
perseverance. 

The concluding clause of the 7th verse seems equally con- 
sistent with either view of the first: ris ydp éorw vids dv od 
mawwever TaTnp ; These words are designed to illustrate what is 
meant by God’s dealing with men as sons, The paternal rela- 
tion necessarily requires the employment of chastisement of 
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some kind or other, as the means of repressing what is evil in 
children. The principle here laid down is a general one. Two 
modes of translating the verse have been proposed : “Who is a 
son whom the father chastises not?” or, “ What son is there 
whom his father chasteneth not?” There is really no substantial 
difference between these renderings. In either case the idea 
expressed is, that sonship involves the idea of being liable to 
chastisement, which is not to be viewed as a calamity, but as a 
privilege. The want of chastisement would argue the absence 
of fatherly care. And this idea is more fully expressed in the 
8th verse: ef 5é ywpis éote tratdelas, Hs wéTOYOL yeyovact TavTES, 
dpa vobou éoré al ovy vioi. Tholuck argues that in this verse 
and preceding, mrasde/as and mrasdever cannot mean chastisement, 
but must express the more general idea of upbringing or rear- 
ing, because of the universality with which the proposition is 
affirmed. But this is quite a frivolous idea. For if there be 
some children who are not chastised by their parents, it is 
equally true that there are some who are not brought up by 
their parents. Particular exceptions, such as either of these, 
never invalidate general truths of this kind. The connection of 
the verses with one another, and with the quotation from Pro- 
verbs, places it beyond all question that it is chastisement, in the 
strict sense of the word, that is spoken of in them all. An 
earthly father chastises his children, and God proceeds in the 
same manner with those who are His children in Christ Jesus. 
Yet, although the last clause of the 7th verse is a general 
proposition applying to all fathers, it seems requisite to view the 
8th verse, as well as the first clause of the 7th, as descriptive 
only of the special case in hand—the relation of believers to God. 
The fatherly relation implies the infliction of  chastisement. 
God, therefore, in chastising you, is acting the part of a father. 
But if ye receive no chastisement from His hand, then are ye 
not His sons. This specific view of the 8th verse, though re- 
jected by Beza, Limborch, and others, is necessitated by the 
logical connection ; and it is also, as Bleek remarks, most con- 
sistent with the tense of yeydvacw in the central clause, which 
refers to all who have been God’s children, and particularly to 
the long list of worthies enumerated in the preceding chapter. 
NoGos literally signifies children not born of the wife, but of 
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some handmaid, who therefore occupy an inferior position, and 
share but little of their father’s love and superintendence. As 
applied here to men in their relation to God, it must signify 
persons who, although the sons of God by creation, yet are not 
children of the new covenant nor heirs of promise. They are 
like the descendants of Hagar as compared with the descendants 
of Sarah, children of the Sinaitic covenant that gendereth to 
bondage, and not of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, the mother 
of all true believers. The idea of the verse before us, there- 
fore, is quite the same as that exhibited in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, iv. 23-26. 

Vers. 9-13. The principle of the paternal relation, in its 
generality, is again brought forward in vers. 9, 10, with the 
view of showing that if reverence was given to earthly parents, 
notwithstanding their chastisements, much more was it due to 
God; because the inflictions of His providence were never 
capricious, but were always adapted to benefit His children. 
These are manifestly additional ideas, and consequently eira 
cannot be regarded as introducing a conclusion, according to 
the views of some; nor can it be considered as asking a question, 
according to the views of others, although both these usages 
belong to the word; but it plainly signifies then, further, and 
ushers in new matter. Eira tovs wev rhs capKds juaov Tatépas . 
elyouev mraWevtds, Kal éverpeTrouebar ob TOAAD paAAOV UToTA- 
ynoouela TO TaTpt TOY TrevpaTw, Kal hoowev; The tense of 
elyojev and éverperropeOa indicates that the apostle is speaking 
of himself and his readers, now adults, and is referring to what 
occurred in their nonage. When children, we had fathers, 
chastisers of us; and under their hand we looked up with 
reverence to them. How submissive, then, should we be to 
the great God of heaven ! 

What are we to understand by the phrase, “fathers of our 
flesh?” It seems most naturally to refer to the descent of 
children from earthly parents. Some, indeed, consider it as 
not descriptive of origin at all, but simply of parental superin- 
tendence; and in support of this view they adduce the chas- 
tisements referred to, which are administered mainly through 
the body. Both the terms, however, fathers and flesh, carry 
back the mind beyond superintendence to the bodily descent of 
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children from parents. The view of Wittich and Nemethus, 
that ancient fathers and lawgivers are meant, is quite inconsis- 
tent with the whole scope of the passage. 

The contrasted clause, Tt} matpl tov mvevpatwv, which of 
course refers to God, is involved in much difficulty, and has 
given rise to greater difference of opinion. It seems, however, 
a sound principle, that the two members opposed to one another 
must be homogeneously interpreted. If the first could be 
understood as descriptive simply of fatherly superintendence, 
then the second might also exhibit God as ruling and controlling 
His rational creatures. But if the first really requires to be 
referred to the bodily descent of children from their parents, 
then it seems as if the second must also describe God as the 
Father of spirits, because He brings them into existence. An 
obvious objection to this view, however, at once suggests itself. 
God is as really the maker of our bodies as of our spirits. Our 
whole complex constitution derives its origin from Him. But 
the same objection applies with equal force to the other inter- 
pretation of the clause, for God is as really the governor of the 
physical world as of the spiritual. And with regard to the 
chastisements inflicted both by parents and by God, it holds 
equally true, that while they both mainly touch the body, they 
are both designed to influence and control the mind. It is not 
more easy, therefore, to maintain a distinction between the 
reference of the two phrases, on the supposition that they de- 
scribe simple superintendence, than on the supposition that they 
describe origination. In fact, a sharper distinction stands out 
to view in the one case than in the other. The bodily descent 
of children from their parents is a palpable fact, but it is not so 
clear that the soul or spirit is derived from them also. Formid- 
able difficulties stand in the way of any such supposition. And, 
in fact, Scripture seems to decide the question otherwise : “Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it” (Eccles. xii.7), The ground, there- 
fore, of the contrast exhibited in the apostle’s words may be, 
that the soul comes directly from God, while the body is brought 
into existence by means of a subordinate agency. Accordingly 
this passage has often been employed as an argument against 
the Lutheran doctrine of traducianism, and in favour of the 
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creationism held by the Reformed Church, and also by the 
Church of Rome. It may be asked why the two contrasted 
phrases, if they are to be similarly interpreted, are so differently 
constructed. Why did not the apostle say, father of our flesh, 
father of our spirit? The probability is, that the words of the 
LXX. in Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16, were in his view: NANT Vox 
“iya772d, This, however, affords no reason for taking a diffe- 
rent view of the apostle’s words; for the phrase in Numbers 
undoubtedly describes God as the origin of the spirits of all 
flesh. In the Septuagint the rendering is, Ocds TOv mvevpatov 
Kal maons capxés, the translators having probably read $3) for 
bob. It has been conceived they might understand the passage 
of angels and mankind. And it is quite possible that the 
apostle might mean to say, that all spirits, and consequently also 
human spirits, derived their being from God. This supposition 
does not in the slightest degree interfere with the cogency of 
his argument. 

From the reference to participation of God’s holiness in the 
next verse, it has been inferred by Calovius, De Wette, Tholuck, 
and others, that matjp T&v mvevypatwy may be understood to 
mean, author of spiritual life, qui regenerat, qui castigat ; Theo- 
doret, ds TY TvevpaTiKaY Yapiopdtov Tnyyv. But the words 
are not at all adequate to express this idea: some qualifying | 
term must have been added. Besides, were this their meaning, 
then the contrasted phrase would require to be interpreted, 
“fathers of our fleshly, depraved nature.” But although this 
interpretation would be liable to less objection than the corre- 
sponding interpretation of the other phrase, still there is no 
ground for supposing that capxds here expresses any other idea 
than bodily life ; and consequently there is less reason still for 
making mvevydt@y mean spiritual holy life. With regard to 
the argument grounded upon participation of God’s holiness, it 
does not possess the slightest weight. It confounds the con- 
clusion with the premises. The apostle’s argument is, that if 
our fleshly descent from earthly parents furnishes a reason for 
obeying them, much more should the consideration that our 
souls are directly from God constrain us to submit to His | 
authority ; and an additional reason for such submission is, that 
it will assimilate us to the holy character of our Father in 
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heaven. Doubtless the derivation of holy life from God would 
have been an equally suitable idea to place in contrast with the 
derivation of natural life from parents ; and the conclusion with 
regard to submission drawn by the apostle, would have clearly 
followed from these premises with equal obviousness. But it is 
a sufficient reason for setting aside this view, that the bare term 
mvevpatov is too general to be so restricted. Besides, there is 
no such restriction in the passage in Numbers from which the 
phrase seems borrowed. And further still, it is difficult on this 
view to conceive why the plural should be employed to express 
an abstract idea. If, indeed, the pronoun had been added, 
“our spirits,” the spirits of Christians as distinguished from 
others, and consequently regenerated spirits, the case would 
have been different. 

The apostle describes earthly parents as racdeurds, chastisers, 
and yet teaches that they are the proper objects of reverence. 
Yea, the very chastisements which they inflict are the means, 
when wisely and affectionately administered, of knitting the 
hearts of their children to them. Their effect is to fill the 
young mind with shame and sorrow for its faults, and to 
strengthen the resolution of acting differently in time to come. 
It is not the most indulgent parents who are most reverenced, or 
even most loved, by their children. There is indeed a savage 
mode of punishment, the mere ebullition of angry passion, 
which awakens no feelings but wrath and hatred; but the 
chastisement of a wise and affectionate parent, administered 
with weeping eye and trembling hand, and accompanied with 
remonstrances and warnings, all significant of the interest that 
is felt in the wellbeing of the child, inspires the heart with 
reverence and affection. 

The word used with respect to the submission due to God, is 
stronger than the corresponding word in the preceding clause, 
vrotaynooueba. Our dependence upon the Most High is com- 
plete, and therefore we owe Him entire and unending submission. 

The concluding clause, cal Sjcouev, manifestly describes 
the effect of the submission rendered to God. It therefore de- 
signates spiritual and happy life. As indicative of an end to 
be reached, it might have been expressed by means of fva with 
a subjunctive. Probably the form actually used might be sug- 
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gested by the corresponding clause in the preceding member— 
Kal éverperroueba. 

Ver. 10. This verse brings into view reasons for the much 
greater submission which, the apostle argued, should be rendered 
to God under His chastisements, than can at all be claimed 
for earthly parents. Divine and human chastisements are con- 
trasted with one another; and the main difference is represented 
as lying in the views which prompt them. As in the preceding 
verse, so here also, it is the parents of the apostle and of his 
readers who are particularly instanced, and therefore the im- 
perfect is still used. When we were children, we had fathers 
who chastised us xata& 7d Soxotv avrois, according to what 
seemed good to them. The idea here expressed is not that they 
proceeded arbitrarily and capriciously. ‘They might act ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, and yet sometimes they 
would be influenced by wrong motives, and employ measures 
neither wisely adapted to the case, nor calculated to produce 
beneficial effects. But the chastisements of God are always 
administered with perfect wisdom. A present tense of the 
leading verb must be supplied after o 5é He chastises él 70 
cuudépov, for our advantage or profit. “Emi here describes 
the object upon which the intention is fixed. No caprice or 
passion ever influences the divine mind; but He always applies. 
the rod to His children in wisdom and love, and aims at pro- 
moting their highest good. The kind of advantage to which 
cuupépov here refers, is more fully explained in the clause 
which follows: es To pweraraBely THs ayvorntos avtodD—to the 
end we may partake of His holiness. Earthly parents, even 
when desiring the good of their children, are apt to look too 
much to the external and physical ingredients of wellbeing ; 
but the end of all God’s disciplinary measures is to affect the 
moral character. Participation of the divine holiness just 
means the acquisition of a character like to God’s. The idea is 
the same as that expressed by Peter, when he speaks of be- 
lievers being made partakers of the divine nature; and the 
same as that implied in the admonition, “ Be ye holy, as I am 
holy ; be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

The union of these two clauses, as explanatory of one 
another, shows that under the government of a holy. being 
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there can be no real and lasting happiness which is not grounded 
upon moral character. Happiness without holiness is an im- 
possibility. There is no peace to the wicked. God’s intention 
is to make us good like Himself, as the only and the infallible 
method of raising us to blessedness. And unless we fully realize 
the inseparable connection between moral character and durable 
wellbeing, we shall not submit in a right spirit to the chastise- 
ments of our Father in heaven. As a proper estimate of the 
value of bodily health reconciles us to the use of the most bitter 
medicines ; so, if we rightly prize spiritual health, we shall re- 
ceive without a murmur the most bitter cup which God in His 
providence may put into our hands. 

There seems to be another difference between human and 
divine chastisements, exhibited in the phrase mpos éXtyas 7uépas. 
The import and bearing of these words, however, have been 
very differently estimated. One view makes them define the 
period during which parental castigation continues, viz. the 
few days of childhood. This view is consistent enough with 
the usage of mpds, which, coupled with an accusative of time, 
often signifies for or during. But the great objection to it is, 
that one cannot readily see how such a statement at all con- 
duces to the object of the apostle, which is to demonstrate the 
inferiority of the chastisements of earthly parents, and to show 
that we have less reason for submitting to them than to those 
of God. They last but a very brief space of time. Surely 
such an idea runs quite counter to. the apostle’s object. One 
of the most powerful considerations to recommend submission 
to any trial, is that it will not last long. In fact, this very 
argument is applied to the chastisements of God Himself in 
chap. x. 37, “ Yet a little time, and He that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry;” and 1 Pet. i. 6 appeals to the same 
consideration: “Though now for a season (if need be) ye are 
in heaviness.” Now, with what consistency could the short 
duration of God’s chastisements be exhibited as an advantage, 
and, on the other hand, the short duration of parental chastise- 
ments as a disadvantage? Mere shortness of duration, looked 
at simply in itself, is equally in both cases an argument for 
willing submission. Besides, according to the view now before 
us, the second member of the comparison would exhibit nothing 
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which either directly or by implication could be conceived as 
corresponding to this phrase in the first. And accordingly, some 
of those who take this view, as Wetstein, Kuincel, Boehme, 
Bleek, argue that the same phrase must be repeated in the 
second member, and understood there to refer to the few days 
of human life, as in the first to the few days of childhood. But 
even conceding the propriety of supplying the phrase with a 
change in its reference, matters would obviously be made 
worse ; for, so far as simple shortness of duration is concerned, 
the argument for submitting patiently to the chastisements of 
parents would be stronger than the argument for submitting 
to the chastisements of God. 

It seems preferable, therefore, with Calvin, Estius, Schlicht- 
ing, Bengel, Paulus, Tholuck, and others, to understand the 
phrase under consideration as referring to the space of time 
for which parents aim by their chastisements at securing the 
wellbeing of their children: mpos ddéyas juépas—for a few days, 
viz. the days of human life. The primary use of mpos with the 
accusative is to indicate direction towards; and with a word of 
time it frequently points to a space coming, as in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 
€x cuudavou mpos Katpov, by agreement in reference to a time. 
Against this view the same argument has been urged as against 
the former, that the second member exhibits no contrast to it. 
The question, therefore, comes to be, not whether in either case 
there be an expressed contrast, but in which of the two cases 
you can most readily conceive a contrast to be fairly implied. 
And here the advantage all lies with the second view. The 
only escape from the difficulty in the former case is found by 
repeating the same phrase, but in a sense which turns the scale 
the wrong way. In the latter case, however, you find refuge 
in the supposition suggested by Tholuck, that participation in 
the divine holiness may fairly be regarded as involving the idea 
of continuous life, agreeably to the words of Paul in Rom. vi. 
22, “Ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.” Another objection is urged by Bleek, that the simple 
words, “a few days,” would not be employed without some 
qualifying term to describe human life, unless mention were 
positively made of eternity in the contrasted member. There 
is some force in this; and we can only get over this difficulty 
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by supposing that the apostle conceived participation of God’s 
holiness to involve continuous life with sufficient clearness. 
The objection urged by many, that it is not true that parents 
look only to the temporal wellbeing of their children, is of no 
weight ; for although parents should consult for the eternal 
interests of their children, and although pious parents really do 
this, yet the apostle is not speaking of Christian parents as such. 
The vast mass of parents have respect, in all the chastisements 
they employ, to the training of their children for the duties of 
life; and in a general statement this might be affirmed, without 
specifying exceptional cases. 

According to the view now given, every clause of ver. 10 
powerfully supports the conclusion stated in ver. 9. Harthly 
parents chastise not always wisely ; but God does so, with a 
single eye to our highest wellbeing. Earthly parents have in 
view the welfare of their children for the fleeting days of human 
life; but God consults for our eternal blessedness in heaven, by 
making us like Himself. Much more, therefore, are we bound 
by every consideration to bear patiently whatever He is pleased 
to lay upon us. 

The 11th verse concludes the subject of chastisement, with 
an acknowledgment of its painful character, and an exhibition 
of the mode of its beneficial operation: maoa 6é maiela mpos 
pev TO Tapov ov SoKel yapas Elva, GAXd AUTS' Votepov dé 
KapTrov eipnvikoy tots Ov avTis yeyupvacpévois amrodibwou 
otxatocuvns. Some understand these words to refer exclu- 
sively to the chastisements of God; but as the apostle has been 
speaking of parental as well as divine correction, and as the 
words before us are quite general, there is no ground for doubt- 
ing that they should be viewed as a universal proposition. So 
Chrysostom, cal 4 dvOpwrivn Kat 4 mvevpatixy. Divine chas- 
tisement, however, being the leading subject, the expressions 
employed, particularly in the second member of the verse, are 
manifestly chosen with a special reference to it. No chastise- 
ment mpds TO mapdv, for the present—that is, at the time of its 
infliction—appears to be matter of joy, but of grief. It is 
felt to be painful. The genitive of a word after eiva: claims 
for it possession of what is spoken of—does not belong to joy, 
but to grief: see chap. x. 39. Yet the use of doxe? suggests the 
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idea, that if we really took an unprejudiced view of the subject, 
we should at the very time perceive that chastisement was not 
altogether devoid of the elements of joy. Accordingly, James, 
i. 2, scruples not to say, “ My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations.” It is difficult, however, to take this 
view of chastisement at the time. Our minds are so occupied 
with the painful features of it, that we are apt to abandon our- 
selves to sorrow; and it is only afterwards, when the beneficial 
effects of our sufferings are developed, that we feel and acknow- 
ledge that we have been kindly dealt with—dotepov 5é What 
is meant by caprov Sixatoctvns? Not a few understand the 
phrase as meaning the fruit that proceeds from righteousness ; 
but against this view it is a conclusive argument that is ad- 
vanced by Boehme, that chastisement is what is represented as 
producing the fruit. How awkward a statement would it be, 
that chastisement yields the fruit produced by righteousness ! 
Undoubtedly, therefore, righteousness is itself the fruit spoken 
of, agreeably to the rule so well illustrated by Winer, that 
one noun in apposition with another is sometimes put in the 
genitive. What is the fruit yielded by chastisement? It is 
the fruit of righteousness. Chastisement humbles us, makes 
us feel how helpless we are, leads us to God that we may be 
sustained by Him; and in this way is the means of improving 
our dispositions, fostering within us a spirit of watchful circum- 
spection, and urging us to the practice of all holy deeds. The 
righteousness here spoken of is the subjective righteousness of 
the believer himself, the moral and spiritual excellences which 
grace enables him to cultivate,—holy dispositions in the heart, 
and upright actions in the life. From the use of the word 
ducatoovvn, an argument has been derived against the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but the argument is 
worthless: for although in Romans and Galatians d:«avoovvn 
most frequently means justification, or rather the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to the believer, yet even in those epistles, 
and in Paul’s other writings, the word often bears the same 
signification as here; see Rom. vi. 16, 18, 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10. 
There is one righteousness which we obtain from Christ by 
faith—that is ours simply by imputation: it is the one and 
only ground of our acceptance with God, and it lies at the very 
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foundation of the Christian character. But there is another 
righteousness of a personal kind, which, although useless for 
our justification, is nevertheless indispensable as the moral cha- 
racter requisite for our service and enjoyment of God. This 
righteousness follows justification. It is the product of the 
Spirit’s influence, and it is developed through the instrumen- 
tality of the means of grace, and in a very great degree through 
the instrumentality of chastisement. It is holiness in the heart 
and integrity in the life. Antinomianism scorns it as_self- 
righteousness; but it should rather scorn itself, as the foe of 
that holiness without which none shall see the Lord. 

The fruit produced by chastisement, viz. righteousness, is 
described as eipnvixdv, peaceful, which seems to refer to the 
inward peace and satisfaction resulting from the cultivation of 
holy dispositions. In this view, the expression forms a fine 
contrast with the grief and sorrow occasioned by chastisement 
at the first. Tholuck conceives that the reference rather is to 
the conflict implied in yeyupvacpévors. The fruit of battle is 
enjoyed in peace. And perhaps there is no reason why the 
peace attendant upon righteousness may not be viewed as placed 
in contrast, both with the first sorrow of chastisement, and with 
the subsequent struggle through which chastisement accom- 
plishes its destined work. But if only one of these is to be 
selected as the contrast that was in the apostle’s view, the 
structure of the sentence, mpos cv TO Trapdv, VaTepov dé, seems 
decidedly to favour the idea that e/pnyxov is suggested by a 
retrospective rather than a prospective view. Not a few, among 
whom are Ernesti, Lehler, Bretschneider, understand this word 
as meaning wholesome, salutary, on the ground that bid, to 
which it sometimes corresponds, has this signification ; but there 
is no evidence that e/pnvixov itself ever acquired this meaning. 
It means peaceful, peaceable. 

A clause is added, to define the circumstances in which chas- 
tisement will produce the fruit described. It does not operate 
necessarily. It is beneficial only. Tots 8? adrijs yeyuuvac- 
pevors. This is a word borrowed from conflicts of the arena 
and of war. It suggests the idea of combating with difficulties, 
and bearing trials with unflinching fortitude and courage. 
When troubles, befalling us in the course of God’s providence, 
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are borne with trust and submission, then they benefit us, and 
they exert a most salutary influence upon our spiritual state. 
We may be said to be exercised by affliction, when we view it 
as proceeding from the hand of God, and as designed for our 
spiritual good ; and when, though using such means of allevia- 
tion as prudence and experience suggest, we cherish a spirit of 
submission to the will of Heaven, and are stimulated to prize the 
divine favour above all other good. 

Vers. 12, 13. The 12th and 13th verses are by some joined 
to the preceding paragraph, and by others are made the com- 
mencement of a new section. That they are suggested by what 
goes before, is obvious from vers. 2 and 3, and they would form 
quite a suitable and appropriate close; but then the new division 
that follows would have an exceedingly abrupt beginning in ver. 
14. It seems better, therefore, with Bleek, to view vers. 12 and 
13 as forming a transition to new admonitions, and as standing 
at the head of them. 

The terms here employed, tas vrapepévas yelpas nal Ta 
Tapanerupeva yovata avopbécare, closely resemble Isa. xxxv. 3 
and Sirach xxv. 23; but the differences are such as to show 
that the apostle is not quoting formally from either passage, 
though they might both be in his mind. Hands relaxed and 
hanging down, knees loosened and feeble, are striking descrip- 
tions of bodily weakness, and fittest emblems of spiritual 
irresolution and inactivity. It is strenuous effort the apostle is 
recommending to his readers. They were discouraged by the 
difficulties and trials to which they were exposed, and ready to 
faint; but they must bestir themselves. Hands are the instru- 
ments of action, knees of motion; and they must brace them- 
selves up for effort of every kind in the service of Christ. The 
metaphors are suggested by the view given in the first verse of 
the Christian life as a race. ’AvopOdécare signifies to place any- . 
thing in its proper state, to restore, to rectify; and it is well 
chosen with respect to the figurative aspect of the passage. 
"Ioxvoare is the term employed in the Septuagint, and dvop00- 
gare expresses substantially the same meaning, though the one 


rather describes the result sought, viz. strength, and the other 


the process of restoring the parts to their normal state. In 
Isaiah the admonition seems to refer to the efforts which one - 
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believer is to make for the encouragement of another whom he 
sees halting; but in the passage before us, though this idea is 
not to be altogether excluded, yet it is the correction of the 
individuals own faults that is the main subject. Each was to 
put forth every possible effort, and strive so that he himself 
might run the Christian race with renewed alacrity and ardour ; 
and no doubt, also, each was also to aid his neighbour by advice, 
encouragement, and prayer. 

Ver. 13. Having mentioned hands and knees, the apostle is 
naturally led next to speak of feet, which are the symbol of pro- 
gress: Kal Tpoyids opGas trouoate Tois Toc tuov. These 
words appear to be grounded upon Prov. iv. 26, real ayo DDdB, 
rendered in our version, “ponder the path of thy feet.” pba, 
however, is viewed by many as meaning to make straight or 
level. So the Septuagint, dp0as tpoysds roles cots trociy ; so 
Gesenius, Nork. Tpoyud, like ray, signifies the rut made by a 
wheel, and then a path or course in general. Two views are 
taken of the connection of tois zrociv tuey with the rest of the 
sentence. Jaeger, Rosen. (Prov.), De Wette, Bleek, Tholuck, 
and others, suppose the meaning to be, “ with your feet.” Let 
them describe a straight course in going. Walk so that the 
footprints you leave behind may be all in a direct line. But 
this idea does not seem at all suitable to the passage in Proverbs. 
Besides, the feet in ordinary circumstances leave no track after 
them, unless you be walking among snow or on some soft road ; 
so that, in this view, the force of rpoysd, and also of "yD, is 
quite lost. ‘The common view which makes zrociv the dativus 
commodi seems decidedly preferable : “ make straight paths for 
your feet,” “choose right courses in which to go.” But accord- 
ing to either view of the particular construction of zoaiv, 
the general meaning of the entire clause remains unaffected. 


The thing enjoined manifestly is, that our plans of action 


should all be conformed to the standard of Christian truth 
and rectitude. Whatever be the special temptations to which 
we are exposed, we ought to resist them. Very probably, 
as is supposed by most interpreters, the apostle might have in 
his view those difficulties and dangers by which the Hebrews 
were tempted either to return to Judaism altogether, or at 
least to mix some of its principles with Christianity. A lead- 
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ing source of trial in apostolic times was exposure to Jewish 
persecutions. 

Vers. 13-17. The concluding clause of the 13th verse is 
attended with some difficulty. It points out an end to be served 
by compliance with the apostle’s admonition : fa pi) rd y~wdov 
éextpamh, tab de padrov. It may be made a question here, 
whether ywaAdv denotes what is lame in the individual, or what 
is lame in the church, as some particular backsliding member 
of it. The latter view seems entitled to the preference. It is 
persons the apostle is everywhere speaking of. Besides, the 
former view would exclude the idea, undoubtedly contained in 
the text, of the influence exerted by one person over another. 
It has also been questioned whether ywaAdv refer to the same 
persons who are exhorted, or to others only who are considered 
as to be influenced by their example. The true view seems to be, 
that neither, on the one hand, are they to be sharply distinguished 
from one another; nor, on the other, should it be supposed that 
the influence of each terminates only upon himself. It is a 
community that is addressed. Faults are charged upon the 
whole; but, doubtless, some were more culpable than others. 
All are admonished; and the consideration here advanced is, 
that a general revival would be attended with the effect of 
healing whatever was lame. Those who were most active would 
not only benefit themselves, but stir up others. 

Two views have been taken of the meaning of éxtparf. 
The most common one, “be turned out of the way,” deviate, 
has usage in its favour; but it is objected to it that it makes 
no proper contrast with ‘aj. The other rendering, “ may not 
be dislocated,” is of course free from this objection, the contrast 
being perfect ; but it is urged against it, that although, etymo- 
logically considered, éxtpam might have been used to mean dislo- 
cation, turned out of socket, yet not one example of such usage has 
yet been found. This fact ought to be decisive. If the common 
meaning would yield no proper sense at all, then necessity might 
warrant the adoption of an unprecedented one. But the ordinary 
signification yields a good sense; and though it does not form 
a contrast with /a6}, it does so with the straight paths of the 
preceding clause. Besides, the idea of dislocation would more 
naturally accord with the supposition that yoAdv meant some- 
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- thing lame in the individual Christian, though it might also 
with some straining be applied to a defective Christian in 
danger of being severed from the church. The evil, then, to 
be prevented, against which the lame are to be guarded, is 
wandering from the straight course. They might be tempted 
to turn aside for ease, if impediments and difficulties lay in the 
way. The good to be sought is their cure. Let their lameness 
be healed, and then they will prosecute the Christian course 
along with other believers. And how are they to be healed ? 
This effect is described as a consequence that will follow from 
the general revival of the church. The straightening of the 
way, and the removal of obstacles and impediments from it, will 
facilitate advancement, and exercise will strengthen the parts. 
‘The good example set by those who pursue a straight course, 
will stir up others to thoughtfulness, lead them to beck strength 
from on high, and thus prepare for their journey. 

Ver. 14. The beneficial influence which it is supposed, in 
the 13th verse, the upright conduct of Christians is fitted to 
exert upon those who are disposed to go astray, naturally leads 
to the admonition of the 14th verse, to cultivate peace as the 
means of increasing such influence: eipyjvnv SubKete peta mdv- 
tov. Strife and contention would mar the influence which they 
might have upon one another; but let peace and concord pre- 
vail, and their mutual admonitions and encouragements would 
be attended with the best effects. IIdvtwy is conceived by 
some to refer to the Jewish nation as a whole, on the ground 
that the evil, against which the preceding verse warns, is a ten- 
dency to Judaism. Resist this tendency, but do not hate the Jews 
themselves (Grotius). Live at peace with them, that you may 
disarm their hostility, and thus diminish your own temptations 
(Behme). But to warrant such a reference, the terms would 
require to have been far more specific. Others conceive that 
qdvtwyv refers to all men, and that similar reasons to those now 
mentioned lie at the basis of it. But although it is the duty of 
Christians to be peacefully disposed, yet the connection both 
with the preceding and following context seems to restrict 
mdvtwv to the Christian brotherhood. These are the persons 
spoken of; and mutual watchfulness is enjoined upon then, 
that, while living at peace, they may take care that no blemish 
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or root of bitterness spring up among them. The persons indi- 
cated by wdvrev are manifestly the same as those among whom 
care is to be taken to preserve the grace of God. A strong word 
is employed in inculcating the cultivation of peace: dvoxere, 
pursue, earnestly follow. This sense, though corresponding to 
the meaning of 1, is not a Hebraism, for the same usage 
occurs in the best Greek writers. Coupled with eipyvnv, the 
apostle mentions dysacuov. The connection of thought is ob- 
vious. The pursuit of peace might, by leading to unwarrant- 
able compliances with the evil dispositions and practices of 
others, endanger purity. This would be ruinous. We must 
not so prize peace as to sacrifice righteousness: we must cul- 
tivate both. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, and others, 
understand ayvacpov here as referring particularly to chastity ; 
but though the word is applied to this virtue in 1 Thess. iv. 3, 
yet there is nothing here to indicate any such restriction. It 
is holiness in general that is meant, holiness of heart and life, 
just what is indicated in ver. 10 by becoming partakers of the 
holiness of God. This assimilation to the divine character is the 
fruit of union to Christ, and of the regenerating and sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost; but it requires to be prosecuted 
with effort on our part. We must shun evil thoughts and actions, 
and give'all diligence to make our calling and election sure. 

Od yopis ovdels dxpetas Tov Kipiov. Holiness is indispens- 
able, not as the meritorious ground of admission to the divine 
presence, but as a necessary qualification. It admits of question 
whether, with the Vulgate, Calvin, Kuincel, Tholuck, and others, 
we should refer tov Kupiov to God; or, with the Peschito, 
Schlichting, Ernesti, Boehme, Bleek, to Christ. ‘O Kupsos is 
found applied to both, as in Heb. viii. 2 and ii. 3; and so also 
is the verb darowas, as in Matt. v. 8, Heb. ix. 28. If the former 
view be followed, then the clause would be parallel to Matt. 
v. 8, “ Blessed are the pure in heart ;” and it would point to that 
enjoyment of the Divine Being which is to constitute the blessed- 
ness of those who are made like Him. If the latter view be 
preferred, then the words would be parallel to Heb. ix. 28, and 
would describe the actual vision of Christ by His people when 
He comes in His kingdom. Perhaps the circumstance that 
the apostle has so shortly before been speaking of Christ’s being 
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seen by those who are waiting for His appearance, should turn 
the scale in favour of this reference. Christians were looking 
for the appearance of their Lord: let them remember that 
holiness was an indispensable qualification for being admitted 
to His presence. 
Ver. 15. This verse is participially connected with the pre- 
ceding ; and consequently it is addressed to the same persons, 
that is, to the whole body of the church, and not to the rulers 
simply, as Boehme supposes. The substance of it shows that, 
as in the pursuit of peace, so also in that of holiness, they were 
to have respect to others as well as themselves. Follow holi- 
NESS, ETLTKOTOUITES, [un TIS VaTEPaY ATO THs YaptTos TOD Ocod, 
taking care lest any one fail. ’“Emsoxomotvres expresses the 
idea of watchful care. It is used in 1 Pet. v. 2 to describe 
the duties of the office-bearers with respect to the members of 
the church. Here it indicates the care which all the members 
should take of themselves, and also in a spirit of brotherly love 
of one another. While circumspect in their own conduct, and 
watchful over their own thoughts, they were also to strive, by 
mutual instruction, and encouragement, and warning, to check 
the growth of evil in the general body (chap. x. 24). 
*Emicxotrobytes has three members dependent upon it. M7 tus 
votepav—lest any one fail. ‘Yorepéw is usually followed, even 
in the New Testament, by a simple genitive, according to the 
common Greek usage. Here d7ro is inserted, as sometimes in 
the Septuagint (Eccles. vi. 2); and it is supposed by Boehme 
and Bleek, that the construction here might be occasioned by the 
phrase é&éxAwvev dao Kupiov in Deut. xxix. 18, which the fol- 
lowing clause shows was certainly under the apostle’s eye at this 
time. “ Failing of the grace of God” means coming short of 
it. The individual here supposed has a profession of religion, 
but he does not exercise faith in Christ, so as to be justified and 
accepted ; nor does he employ the means of spiritual improve- 
ment, so as to make progress in holiness. He continues a mere 
nominal Christian, really dead, though having a name to live. 
“It is not apostasy specifically of which the apostle is here speak- 
ing. ‘Yorepéw does not signify, to throw away what has once 
been possessed, but to be too late, to fail of reaching an object 
of pursuit. Doubtless, however, the state of mind here de- 
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scribed is what usually leads to apostasy. It is mere nominal 
Christians who are ever the parties most ready to take alarm, 
and to flee at the first appearance of danger. If we would 
ensure our stedfastness, we must exercise genuine faith, and 
diligently employ all the means of spiritual culture, that we may 
become holy. We must seek really to possess the grace of God, 
both for acceptance and for sanctification. 

My m5 pita mixplas ave dtovoa évoyAj—lest any root of 
bitterness, springing up, cause troubles. In Deut. xxix. 17, 
very similar words are used to describe a person who turns away 
from the Lord to follow idols of wood and stone, of silver and 
gold. Here, therefore, the expression must at least mean, one 
disposed to forsake the God of the gospel—one who belongs to 
the church, but has not really attained to the grace of God, and 
istherefore ready to take the lead in mischief. The words of 
the apostle suggest the idea, that the evils against which he is 
warning the Hebrews take their rise imperceptibly, like a root 
under ground, and proceeding from small beginnings, mount up 
to gigantic proportions of evil. The root of bitterness germi- 
nates in secret; it then springs up into view, and spreads its 
baneful influence far and wide. It troubles the church, by 
grieving the hearts of the pious, by originating contentions and 
disputes, and by shaking the unstable. It is not false doctrine 
that is the root here spoken of, nor immoral practice, but a 
person, it may be, holding false doctrine, or setting an example 
of sin. Tholuck conceives that the present participle dvovca, 
with the present subjunctive évoyA, indicate that symptoms of 
the evil described were already beginning to appear. 

As the former clause has no finite verb, it is suggested by 
De Wette and Bleek, that instead of supplying the subjunctive 
7, it may be better to connect both clauses with évoyAj—lest 
any one failing, lest any root springing up, trouble you. And 
if there were only two clauses, this might be the best way of 
arranging them; but there are three, and they are all differently 
constructed, and the verb of existence must be supplied after 
BéBydos. Bephons therefore, it is better to view all the three 
as independent of one another, and as similarly dependent upon 


émuoxorrobvres. ‘They are all introduced with the thrice repeated 
phrase pun tus. 
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The idea expressed by evoydj is more fully brought out in 
an epexegetic clause, xal dia tavtns piavOdou wodrdol. The 
danger of the disturbances excited by wicked men in the church 
is, that their evil example is likely to spread contamination all 
around. Weeds sow themselves; they grow readily. So there 
are in the soil of humanity many circumstances favourable to the 
growth of evil. In the present condition of the Hebrews, it was 
to be feared, that if one or two individuals pursued a divisive 
course, they might draw many along with them. It was of con- 
sequence, therefore, to check the evil at once. In all ages, 
persons deviating from the path of truth and duty, have readily 
found followers. 

With regard to évoyAj, a conjectural emendation has been 
proposed by Estius, which has met with favour from many. 
The reading in the Septuagint is év yodj—in poison, or venom ; 
and this, it is said, was probably the reading here at first. The 
arguments in its favour are, the original reading in the Septua- 
gint; the fact that it makes as good sense, and the same sense 
here as in the Septuagint ; and thirdly, the consideration, that 
if the clause be thus deprived of its verb, it is only put on a 
level with the other two clauses,—all the three now requiring the 
supplement of the verb of existence, and all the three being 
similarly dependent upon émicKorrotvtes. These are certainly 
a singular concurrence of arguments, all favourable to a read- 
ing, yet wholly destitute of manuscript authority. The prin- 
ciple, however, must be held fast, that conjecture is not to be 

_ allowed to displace readings accredited by overwhelming positive 
evidence. 

The 16th verse brings into view a third member dependent 
upon émvcKotrobytes : py Tis Tropvos i) BEBnAos ws ’Hoad, x.7.r. 
It has been made a question, whether zrépvos is here used in its 
proper acceptation, or designates a person who forsakes the 
service of Christ. The latter view is taken by Storr, Bochme, 
Kuineel, Klee, Tholuck, Ebrard, and is defended on the 
ground that the context is speaking of a tendency to apostasy. 
But the literal meaning of wédpvos is quite suitable here. The 
leading admonition of the whole sentence is, to cultivate holi- 
ness, without which none shall see the Lord; and the three 
members participially connected with this admonition exhibit 
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cautions against certain things inconsistent with it. And among 
these, with the utmost propriety, whoredom finds a place, as 
altogether opposed to the sanctity of the gospel system. To 
give a figurative meaning to mépvos, very nearly identifies this 
clause with the foregoing one, and thus restricts the range of 
evils which the apostle exhibits as endangering the attainment 
of holiness. 

With srépvos, in its literal sense, is very naturally connected 
BéBnros. This word means common, profane, and here desig- 
nates a person who cares only for the things of sense and time. 
An example is adduced by the apostle: és "Haad. Does this 
example refer both to aopvos and BéBndos, or to BEBnXos only ? 
Very many extend the reference to both terms, and they under- 
stand Esau to be described as a fornicator, because he married 
several wives. But though doubtless polygamy was always 
inconsistent with the divine law, yet there is no proof that it 
was considered, in the patriarchal ages, equivalent to zropveia. 
Besides, in this view, the apostle might as well have cited the 
names of Abraham and Jacob. Reference has indeed been 
made to rabbinical traditions, which speak of Esau as having 
committed adultery ; but no. mention is made of this in Serip- 
ture, and therefore it is improbable that this was in the view of 
the apostle. Without a doubt, the name of Esau is mentioned 
simply as an illustration of Bé@ndos. And this view is con- - 
firmed by the description which follows, which has no bearing 
upon zrépvos, but looks only to BéBndos: ds dvTl Bpwcews pias 
améSoTo Ta TpwToToKia avtov—who for one meal sold his birth- 
right. ’Avrt here indicates price, and is used in the same manner 
as in ver. 2. Ta apwrordxa is a Hellenistic term, equivalent 
to the classic words %) rpecBela and 76 mpecBeiov. The act here 
described was that of a profane and worldly person, who cared 
little for spiritual and heavenly privileges. The birthright, in 
the case before us, ‘implied not merely a title to temporal pos- 
sessions, but to the blessings of the promise given to Abraham, 
which was the distinguishing glory of the theocracy. If Esau 
had had any proper appreciation of the spiritual advantages and 
privileges of the covenant made with Abraham and his chosen 
seed, he would have died of hunger rather than sacrifice them. . 
The readiness with which he relinquished them, and the slighting 
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manner in which he spoke of them, shows that he was a man of 
earthly and sensual dispositions. 

Ver. 17. Having thus warned the Hebrews against certain 
things which would interfere with their cultivation of holiness, 
and having adduced Esau’s disregard of his birthright as an 
illustration of one of these, the apostle brings his subsequent 
conduct into view, in order to show that wrong steps may often 
be attended with irrevocable consequences. He presupposes 
their knowledge of the Old Testament history: fore ydp— 
for ye know; 6re xal perérerra—that even afterwards; Kal 
intimates a connection between the original disregard of the 
birthright and the subsequent rejection; OéAwv «dAnpovoyjoat 
Thv evroyiav—wishing to inherit the blessing. When the 
exigency was past which had led him ‘to sell his birthright, he 
regretted that he had parted with it, and he became desirous of 
recovering it; but it was now beyond his reach—dmedoxipdoOn. 
He was rejected. So precious a blessing should have been held 
fast, at the hazard of his life. The contemptuous manner, how- 
ever, in which he spoke of it—“ What good will this birthright 
do me?”—shows that he had no proper appreciation of its value, 
and warrants the belief that even now, when he desired its re- 
covery, it was not for its intrinsic spiritual dignity, but for its 
worldly advantages and honours. But even if he had come 
now totake a right view of it, this would not have secured its 
restoration to him; for only one of the brothers could have it, 
and Jacob had actually obtained possession of it. By whom 
was Esau rejected? Some say by his father; and this is so far 
true. Isaac felt that he could not revoke the words which had 
gone forth from his lips. The reason of this, however, was 
that he had spoken as a prophet of the Lord, and declared to 
Jacob the divine will. To him, therefore, no option was left. 
Tsaac’s refusal to restore the blessing to Hsau was grounded 
upon God’s will, and was merely the expression of it. In 
reality, therefore, Esau was rejected by God. Yet this rejec- 
tion was not reprobation. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that Esau continued in sin, and died impenitent; but 
still what is here meant, is simply his continued exclusion from 
the privilege of being the lineal representative of Abraham and 
Isaac, and the appointed head of the chosen race. 
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What follows is attended with very great difficulty : weta- 
volas yap Torov ovy ebpev. Here we have the reason for what 
is affirmed in dzreSoxiudoOn. Yet the force of these words 
has been very differently estimated. Many understand the 
repentance spoken of to be that of Esau himself. He found 
no place or opportunity for his own repentance. But there are 
weighty reasons for rejecting this interpretation. (1.) Were 
this the right view of the words, then it would be implied, that 
if Esau had truly repented, what is expressed by dmredoxipdcOn 
would have been reversed ; but there is no ground whatever for 
believing this. His repentance would have secured his own 
individual salvation, but it would not have displaced Jacob 
from the right so solemnly confirmed to him. Esau had parted 
with his birthright for a paltry price, and no repentance of his, 
however sincere, could set aside this transaction. Idp, therefore, 
would state as a reason what was no reason at all. (2.) The 
Hebrews are represented by the apostle as knowing the facts of 
the case, and therefore the statements here made must all be 
such as are borne out by the narrative in Genesis. But there is 
nothing aflirmed in regard to any obstacle in the way of Hsau’s 
personal repentance. The changes represented as unattainable 
all lie beyond the sphere of Esau’s mind. It is Isaac that 
cannot change, and God that will not change, what has been 
solemnly declared. (8.) The reference of petavoias to Esau 
himself places the whole clause in flat contradiction to the one 
that follows: calmep wera Saxptov éx&yTHoas adtyv. That adrav 
refers to petavoias, admits of no reasonable doubt. But if 
Esau had really sought his own repentance with tears, what 
else but repentance would this have been? ‘True, we are 
reminded that chap. vi. speaks of persons who cannot be re- 
newed to repentance; but they are men so hardened, that all 
efforts to touch their consciences fail. Could they once be 
brought to shed tears over their sins as such, they would be 
shown not to be the kind of persons whose deplorable condition 
is described in that chapter. The idea of being excluded from 
repentance, although one seeks it with tears, is quite alien to 
the gospel. This difficulty is insuperable; and it has led those 
who contend for the reference of wetavosas to Esau, to view abryy 
as looking back to edAoyiav. He could not obtain repentance 
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though he sought the blessing of the birthright with tears. 
The objections to this exposition are palpable. . The seeking of 
the simple birthright with tears had no special tendency to help 
on repentance, but rather the reverse; and we should have 
expected the apostle to say, He obtained not repentance, because 
it was the birthright, and not repentance, he sought. But the 
use of xaizrep is wholly opposed to this view. Again, the refer- 
ence of avtiy to evAoyiav quite dislocates the whole verse. 
Evyoyiay is too remote. An important statement intervenes,— 
amedoxysdoOn; and xaimep necessarily requires that the con- 
cluding clause be viewed as dependent upon the one immediately 
preceding. 

For all these reasons, wetavoias must be viewed as referring 
not to Esau himself, but to that change of mind which he en- 
deavoured to produce in his father. True, the word generally 
bears the specific sense of repentance on account of sin;. but it 
also bears the more general meaning of a change of purpose, 
which must be its signification here. To this view the objection 
is made, that Isaac’s name is not mentioned by the apostle. 
But the verb dzredoxiadcOn manifestly suggests the idea of some 
one whose act the rejection spoken of is; and as the apostle is 
proceeding upon the declared principle that the facts of the 
case are familiar to his readers, the want of a name makes no 
difficulty. The fact was known to all, that it was his father’s 
mind that Esau strove, and strove with tears, to change. Yet 
although Isaac was personally disposed to favour his first-born, 
he felt that the decision already given was from God, and 
could not be reversed. The rejection was God’s act, and Isaac 
was merely the channel of its communication. And this might 
be the reason why the apostle does not mention his name either 
after a7redoxiuacOn or peravoias; and there was a propriety, 
too, in not mentioning the name of God, because it was to Isaac 
Esau made his application. 

And now the question presents itself, What bearing the 
verse, according to the exposition we have given of it, has 
upon the apostle’s immediate object. He is exhorting the 
Hebrews to cultivate holiness, to shun everything inconsistent 
therewith, and, in particular, to beware of such profanity as 
Esau, manifested. And surely the evils which Esau brought 
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upon himself by his indifference and worldliness, were well 
fitted to enforce the admonition to the diligent prosecution of 
holiness. : 

This verse has always been considered one of great dogmatic 
interest. The fathers, in general, adopted the exposition of it 
which we have seen reason to reject; and the Novatians 
appealed to it in support of the severe views which they enter- 
tained with regard to lapsed persons. But according to the in- 
terpretation now adopted by most expositors, there is no ground 
for the idea that repentance really sought with tears is in any 
case unattainable. Tholuck, however, suggests that if a diffi- 
culty on the one hand be thus got rid of, perhaps another of equal 
magnitude starts up on the other in its room. May not Esau’s 
birthright be viewed as a type of the birthright of believers in 
general? And if he, when once shut out from his privilege, 
never could be restored, will it not follow that individuals 
may still be so debarred from the privileges of the gospel, that 
however they desire them, they will strive for them in vain? 
Tholuck’s solution of this difficulty is unsatisfactory. He says 
simply, we are not warranted to extend the example further 
than the apostle’s design. But the true answer is, that the 
example does not admit of being extended to the length sup- 
posed. The birthright competed for by Esau and Jacob was 
not a type of the birthright of believers in general. It was the 
privilege of being at the head of the chosen race, and it could 
only be enjoyed by one of them. It was not participation of 
privileges common to all saints, but it was the exclusive pos- 
session of an exalted dignity. Having once lost this dignity, 
Esau could never recover it; yet it does not follow that his 
genuine repentance would not have secured for him pardon 
and acceptance with God. The analogous case to Esau’s would 
be, not that of a common Christian cast out of the church, 
and kept out despite all his tears of penitence, but that of an 
office-bearer displaced from a position of influence, to which 
there might be the strongest reasons for never restoring him, 
although his repentance might be unquestionable, and his title 
to all the ordinary privileges of the church beyond dispute. 

Ver. 18. The remainder of the chapter embodies a new 
admonition to perseverance, grounded upon the precious and ex- 
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alted privileges of the gospel. Vers. 18-24 exhibit the striking 
contrast that exists between the dispensation of Moses, whose 
stern features were well represented by the circumstances’ of 
terror connected with its establishment, and the religion of 
Christ, which overflows with benignity and love. Then vers. 
25-29 urge the Hebrews to earnestness in the service of God, 
on the ground that, by how much the gospel is superior in grace 
and blessing to the law, by so much must the guilt of neglect- 
ing it be the greater, and the punishment of such neglect the 
more severe. The first section (18-24) sets forth in a strain 
of lofty eloquence the privileges of Christians, which are de- 
scribed in two aspects : negatively, as very different from all that 
had been witnessed under the law; and positively, as placing 
the believer in intimate relations with God and Christ, and 
the whole universe of holy beings. The negative part of the 
description brings into view the terrible and alarming circum- 
stances in which the law was given at Sinai, and reminds the 
followers of Christ that they, in receiving the new covenant, 
were placed in no such position of fear: ov yap mpocednvOate 
Wnradapévo dpet, K.7.X. Lap does not look to the immediately 
preceding verse, where the case of Esau is exhibited, but to the 
whole preceding section, where holiness is enforced; and it is 
designed to introduce additional reasons and motives in recom- 
mendation of a holy and religious life. IIpoceAndAvOare is 
rather a favourite word in the Epistle to the Hebrews; it occurs 
at the commencement of both members of the finely balanced 
paragraph before us. It is not a single approach to God in 
some act of worship which it describes, but it is dedication to 
His service in the way which He Himself pleased to appoint. 
So in chap. x. 1, those who worshipped Jehovah according to 
the forms of the law are designated mpocepyopévous, the comers 
thereunto. “Opes of course means Mount Sinai, around which 
the children of Israel gathered at the giving of the law. This 


word affords an example of a reading undoubtedly genuine, and 


‘yet supported by an exceedingly small amount of external 


authority. It was unknown to Chrysostom and Theophylact. 
It is wanting in A, C. It is not expressed in the Peschito, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic versions. It has therefore been ex- 
punged by Lachmann, as deficient in that kind of evidence 
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to which his principles assign a decisive influence. Yet it 
is indispensable as a contrast to dpes in ver. 22; and with- 
out it, yyrAadwpuévo would have no word which it could qua- 
lify. - How it should have disappeared from so many ancient 
documents, is inexplicable. LEbrard fancies that, though un- 
doubtedly it was in the mind of the apostle as part of the sen- 
tenee, yet somehow or other he neglected to write it, and thus 
left a blemish on his own autograph; but this is a hypothesis 
in which few will be disposed to concur. The mountain is 
characterized as Wwyradapéve, touched, felt. If the participial 
force of this word be retained, then the question arises, Touched 
by what? To this an answer is, touched by God or by fire. 
But to this the obvious objection presents itself, that »rnrapdw 
does not mean to touch, so as to make any impression, but 
simply to feel. It is therefore generally agreed, that here the 
word must have the force simply of a verbal adjective—the 
mount that might be touched, or was tangible. This use of 
participles, though not uncommon in Hebrew, is exceedingly 
rare in Greek, and some altogether deny its existence. Yet 
some examples of it have been produced by Tholuck; and the 
clause before us does not seem explicable on any other principle. 
The object of the apostle manifestly is to designate the moun- 
tain as a physical one, that could be felt and touched. If, 
however, it be considered indispensable to retain the participial _ 
force of Wnradapéve, then the reference must be, not to God 
or to fire, but to the persons addressed: Ye have not come to a 
mountain touched and felt by you; your mountain is of a 
different character. 

Kai xexavpévm mupi. This is made a separate clause by 
Calvin, Bengel, Knapp: “and to burning or kindled fire.” Others 
connect the words with the preceding clause: “the mountain that 
might be felt, and that burned with fire.” ither rendering is 
quite suitable to the arrangement of the words, and the tense 
of the participle is no greater objection in the one case than the 
other. ‘The tense expresses the idea of having been set fire to, 
and now burning. Still, though examples are not wanting of 
wip being the subject of «aéew, it seems more natural to make 
dpey the subject that agrees with xexavpévm. And there is one 
consideration which quite turns the scale in favour of this view ; 
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and that is the passage in Deuteronomy (iv. 11, v. 23, ix. 15) 
where the scene referred to is described: the mountain is re- 
peatedly described as burning with fire: 7d dpos éxalero rupl. 
That being a prominent idea in Deuteronomy, is certainly con- 
cluded to be the one the apostle here designed to express. 

Kai yoda, xa cxot@, cal OvéXxn—and to blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest. ‘These expressions are also to be found 
in the description of the scene in Deuteronomy, and they ex- 
hibit a striking picture of the terrific grandeur of the circum- 
stances amid which the law was given. Clouds were round 
about the invisible Jehovah, and the elements were thrown into 
wild commotion. A trumpet also sounded to proclaim the pre- 
sence of the great God of heaven, and its notes waxed louder 
and louder. And finally there was heard the voice of words. 
These words proceeded out of the thick darkness and the fire 
that enveloped the mountain. They were the voice of God 
Himself. The Lord spake to you, says Moses, out of the midst 
of the fire; and the voice of words ye heard. What words 
were these? Undoubtedly the ten commandments. LEbrard, 
indeed, affirms that these were not spoken till after the people 
manifested fear of the divine voice; and that the words which 
inspired them with terror were the command, If so much as a 
beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned or thrust through 
with a dart. The narrative in Exodus, however (chap. xx. 
17-23), distinctly states that the ten commandments were first 
spoken by God, and that then the people expressed the desire 
that nothing more might be addressed to them in so terrible a 
manner. 

°Hs of akovcavtes TapytncavTo pun mpooteOivat adrois 
royov. “Hs refers to dav, and is governed by axovcavtes— 
which they hearing. IIapavréopas, in the common Greek, fre- 
quently signifies to beg, to entreat; and this meaning would 
suit the passage before us quite well. The word, however, has 
another sense, viz. to deprecate, to beg off from, to refuse, 
which is most common in the New Testament, as in Acts xxv. 
11, od mapaitodpas TO aroGaveiv—I refuse not to die. This 
also is the meaning in ver. 25, which is obviously grounded 
upon the verse before us, and therefore it is best to bring this 
signification into play here. Nor does the negative that follows 
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furnish any objection, for a negative is frequently inserted after 
verbs of denying. What the people declined was apooreOjvat 
aitois déyov. Wetstein, Bochme, Schulz, understand this ex- 
pression to mean that a word should be addressed to them, the 
verb being so used in Diodorus, Halic. vi. 88, viii. 9, x. 30; but 
the passage in Deut. v. 25 places it beyond all doubt that the 
meaning is, that a word should be added to them. We shall 
die, say they, éav mpocOapeba, if we add to hear—a well-known 
Hebraism—if we continue to hear, the voice of God. IIpoc- 
teOjvae refers to additional speaking on the part of God. The 
English version renders Aoyor definitely—that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more; and thus seems to make the 
people decline all acquaintance with God’s commands. This, 
however, is not the sense. Adyov does not mean the word in 
all its compass; but it means any additional communication 
from God, which, though ready to hear, they preferred to be 
spoken to them through the instrumentality of Moses. “ Persona 
enim Mosis,” says Calvin, “ interposita horrorem nonnihil miti- 
“gabat.” 

Vers. 20, 21 are thrown in as a further explanation of the 
terror with which the people were agitated, while assembled at 
the base of Sinai: ov« epepov yap 7d SiacTeAdcuevov. Pépw 
signifies to bear, and also to be able to bear; and the words 
are therefore rightly rendered, “for they could not bear that. 
which was commanded.” What Siacredddpuevoy refers to is 
exhibited in the following clause: xav Onpiov Oiyn Tod spous 
ALOHoBornOyjcerar—and if a beast touch the mountain it shall be 
stoned. We are not, however, to imagine, as Ebrard does, that 
this prohibition was the voice of words, which made the people 
decline hearing any more directly from God. The fact is, that 
this prohibition was addressed to Moses before the thunder, and 
by him was imparted to the people (when he came down from 
the mountain: see Ex. xix. 12, 13) before the thunder and 
tempest and trumpet-sound. It was to prepare them for the 
great and terrible manifestation already described. The charge 
not to touch the mountain is very fully exhibited in Exodus, 
and it refers to the people as well as to. every kind of cattle. 
Only that portion of it, however, which mentions irrational 
creatures is quoted by the apostle, as calculated most strikingly 
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to show the dread severity and awfulness of the scene. Every 
circumstance was calculated to fill the people with awe. The 
received text embodies the phrase, 7 Boris. xatato&evOncerat. 
These words occur in the passage in Exodus ; but they are now 
very generally acknowledged not to be genuine in the epistle. 
There is hardly any evidence at all in their favour; and it is 
not to be doubted that they have been inserted by some tran- 
scriber from the parallel passage in the Old Testament. 

Ver. 21. Another illustration is introduced of the terrific 
character of the scene: the great lawgiver himself, who had 
been brought into such intimate relationship with Jehovah, 
trembled : kai, ottw hoBepov jv To havtatouevov, Macijs cimev: 

““ExdoBos eis xat évtpoyos. Kal carries its conjunctive force 
straight on to Mwofs cimwev, and does not attach to oite 
poBepov. And Moses, so terrible was the spectacle, said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake. This concatenation was. first 
proposed by Beza, and has been generally followed since, as 
preventing the necessity of supplying any conjunction before 
Moons. Kai, however, is simply connective, and does not 
signify even, as Schulz, Knapp, and Boehme suppose; for if it 
served the purpose of thus enhancing the statement even Moses, 
there would be ueed of another «al to connect the illustrations 
of the two verses. Yet doubtless the second illustration is 
viewed by the apostle as more striking than the first. It is not 
«ai, however, that serves to bring this idea into prominence, but 
the phrase odtw poSepov, whose parenthetical position marks it 
as a conclusion bursting from the astonished lips of the writer. 
Pavratouevov is equivalent to dawopevov, and refers to the 
scene already described, as exhibited to the view of Moses and 
the children. This word sometimes carries with it the idea of 
the unreality of the appearance to which it is applied; and 
therefore Erasmus argues that here it means, not what appeared, 
but what seemed to appear, as if the apostle meant to charac- 
terize the whole as a mere illusion. This conclusion, however, 
would be valid only if the word never meant anything else, 
which is far from being the case. It is obvious that the apostle 
in the preceding verse exhibits the scene as one of undoubted 
reality, and therefore @avtatoyevov must be understood as equi- 
valent to spectacle or sight. And what was it that Moses said? 
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"ExdoBds ius cat &vtpoyos. Now there is a historical difficulty 
connected with these words. Nothing of the kind is mentioned, 
either in Exodus or Deuteronomy, as having been spoken by 
Moses at the time of the dark and dreadful tempest. Therefore 
Beza, Estius, Schlichting, Heinrichs, conceive that the apostle 
must have learned the fact here stated from tradition. Calovius 
is of opinion that it must have been revealed to him by imme- 
diate inspiration. The greater number of interpreters, however, 
conceive that he refers to what Moses said with respect to the 
golden calf, which is thus exhibited in the Septuagint in Deut. 
ix. 19: «al &xhoBos eius. That idolatrous service followed 
close upon the dread spectacle of the burning mountain. In 
the case of Moses, in particular, it would all be felt to be one 
continuous scene, for during the whole brief interval he was 
upon the mount with God, receiving those commands which 
the people had preferred to hear from his lips. The impres- 
sions, therefore, produced upon his mind would suffer no 
abatement, as in the case of the people; and therefore the alarm 
with which he was seized at the sight of the golden calf fabri- 
cated during his absence, might naturally enough be regarded 
by the apostle as resulting from all that he had witnessed since 
the commencement of the marvellous manifestations at Sinai. 
Indeed, the mountain continued burning with fire even when 
Moses was coming down from it (Deut. ix. 15). 
The scene which the apostle has now described is viewed 
by him as significant of the character of the old dispensation. 
The law was the ministration of death. Sinai, with its black- 
ness and darkness and tempest, furnished a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the terrible aspect with which the law regards those 
who infringe its precepts. Quite a similar view is given in 
Gal. iv. 24 of the old covenant, which is connected with Sinai, 
and described as gendering to bondage. This, however, was 
not the system under which the Hebrews were living. The 
Jaw was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ ; and they were the disciples of the merciful and bene- 
ficent Saviour. And therefore the apostle next proceeds to 
exhibit the precious privileges of the gospel. What now follows 
forms a complete contrast to the alarming scenes described in 
the preceding verses. The contrast, however, cannot be traced 
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in the particulars of each picture as compared with those of the 
other, but only in the general character of the two great wholes. 
They do not correspond to one another part by part ; but only 
sternness and severity pervade everything that enters into the 
one, while grace and glory are stamped upon every feature 
of the other. It has been observed, too, with regard to the 
particulars in the second great division, that they are hardly 
arranged in the order that might have been expected. How- 
ever, the views taken of the arrangement fall to be modified by 
the interpretation of the particular clauses. 

"ANA TpocehnrUOate Yiov dpe. Here the contrast with 
the preceding paragraph is more definite than in any one of the 
members that follow. The words stand opposed to pnradpapévo 
épet. Sinai was in the desert, and it was the scene of a most 
terrific spectacle. Sion lay within the promised land, and it | 
was highly celebrated for its beauty. Upon it, too, was reared 
the temple, where God was pleased to dwell, and where the 
worship of all the assembled tribes was presented to Him. ‘The 
contrast with Wwnradwpéve, however, shows that it is not the 
literal Sion that is here meant. What, then, is the idea of the 
apostle, when stripped of its figurative dress? Now, here it is 
that the views taken of this whole passage begin to diverge 
from one another. Already in this epistle we have found the 
sanctuary that stood upon Sion treated as an emblem of the 
sanctuary above, of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man. Are we not then required, say some, in harmony 
with this view, to consider Mount Sion here as meaning the 
holy place above, where God’s gracious presence is manifested, 
and where Christ performs the services indispensable to the 
spiritual wellbeing of His people? We are represented as 
having come to Mount Sion, because the heavenly temple is the 
culminating point of our whole religious system. We have 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, and 
with such an High Priest we may draw near in full assurance 
of faith (chap. x. 20, 21). We stand in vital spiritual connec- 
tion with the greater and more perfect tabernacle not made 
with hands. 

Kat wore Qeod favros, “Iepovcaniy érrovpavio. If Sion 
means the holy place above, then the city of the living God 
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the heavenly Jerusalem, must be the residence of the blessed in 
heaven. The earthly Jerusalem was the city in whose centre 
Sion with its temple stood; and therefore the city here spoken 
of must just be heaven, the city above, which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, 
understand Sion and Jerusalem as meaning just one and the 
same thing, viz. heaven, and they run the two phrases into one; 
and Beehme and Kuincel, contrary to all grammatical propriety, 
even make ézovpavio qualify Sion as well as Jerusalem. No 
doubt the two ideas are very cognate: they are parts of one great 
leading idea; but the difference between the earthly Jerusalem 
and Sion, as whole and part, as well as the apostle’s declaration 
in preceding chapters, that not only was there a city, but also 
a sanctuary, seem to require that the ideas here should be dis- 
tinguished as we have exhibited them. The text, too, makes 
two members, and couples them together with xa/. 

Hstius and some others view both’these members as refer- 
ring to the church upon earth; and the arguments in defence of 
this interpretation are by no means devoid of force. If Sinai, 
with its blackness and darkness and tempest, was a type of the 
old covenant, that served as the ministration of death, should 
not Sion be regarded as a type of the new covenant, of which 
Christ is the Mediator, and Jerusalem as a type of the Christian 
church, of which that covenant is the bond and centre? Those 
who apply both clauses to heaven, appeal to passages of the 
prophets where Sion is described as the dwelling-place of God, 
and the source from which salvation emanates (Ps. xlviii. 3, 1. 2, 
Ixxvili. 68, cx. 2; Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1,2). But these repre- 
sentations are really just as applicable to the Christian church 
on earth; for believers are described as a spiritual temple in 
which God resides, and the church is the centre from which 
salvation goes forth to the nations of the world. Stier lays 
great stress upon the passage in Mic. iv. 1-7, as proving that 
Sion means heaven; but there are many circumstances which 
rather seem to show that there it describes the church upon 
earth. When the mountain of the Lord’s house is elevated 
above the hills, then the nations flow unto it; and they are 
represented as encouraging one another to go up to Sion, that 
they may learn the ways of the Lord. The effect, too, of the 
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instructions which they receive there, is that they beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
The whole passage seems to bear upon its face, that it de- 
scribes the effect of the gospel in civilising the nations of the 
world, and uniting them together in one bond of Christian 
Ratlexi@od! Nor does the apostle s use of the word heavenly, 
in describing Jerusalem, prove that the city he refers to must 
be heaven itself; for frequently, yea currently, in the Gospels, 
the new order of things introduced by Christ is designated the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven. Besides, if it 
be heaven only, and not earth at all, that is meant throughout 
this passage, as Stier, De Wette, Bleek, and the great mass of 
recent interpreters maintain, then where is the contrast between 
the old dispensation and the new? Undeniably, it is the 
leading object of this epistle to show that under the gospel we 
have advantages and privileges which were not enjoyed under — 
the law; and the reference to Sinai in the contrasted member, 
so like the comparison in Galatians, seems to show that here 
also the superior position of Christians is the great subject. 
But if it be heaven only that is here meant, was it not just 
as true of Abraham as it is of us, that he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God? Wherein, then, lies our advantage? Manifestly this 
passage is silent on the subject, unless hes be some reference 
in it to the state of the church on earth. And, accord- 
ing to this view, does not the word mpocedndAvOate more fully 
retain its force? This consideration, however, is not decisive; 
for the word must receive such a latitude of meaning as will 
render it applicable to mvetyaou TeTedewpévov, and other 
similar members. Still it might not unreasonably be expected, 
that the first things mentioned might be such as rpoceAndvOate 
would fully and forcibly apply to. Perhaps it may be objected 
to the view now under notice, that it would deprive ;yradopévo 
of all special propriety: for, literally considered, the two moun- 
tains were equally susceptible of being felt; and, figurativery 
explained, the old covenant was as remote from being an object 
of touch as the new. It seems, however, to be a sufficient reply 
to this objection, that the old covenant really had far more of 
externality in everything connected with it than the new. 
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Cramer and others try to combine both views, by making 
Sion mean the church militant on earth, and Jerusalem the 
church triumphant in heaven. But such an explanation is 
directly opposed to the relations subsisting between the literal 
Jerusalem and the literal Sion. Sion was the more elevated 
and sacred of the two, and it was the scene of God’s more im- 
mediate presence; so that if they were to be made thus to point, 
the one to earth and the other to heaven, the very opposite dis- 
tribution would unquestionably be the right one. But the two 
are so connected, that if either of them be referred exclusively 
to earth or to heaven, the other must be similarly restricted. 
Now there are strong reasons against excluding the kingdom of 
Christ above, and there are strong reasons against excluding 
the kingdom of Christ on earth. Perhaps the phrases ought 
just to be understood as designating the kingdom of Christ as 
a whole, without any definition of its locality, and as there- 
fore comprehending both the church militant and the church 
triumphant. All saints living and dead constitute one great 
society, of which Christ is the head. Every man who believes 
becomes a member of this society, and enters into vital union 
with all its parts, whether near or distant, whether upon earth 
or in heaven, just as the inhabitants of the British Isles feel 
that they stand in a political connection not only with one 
another, but also with the people of Canada, and India, and 
Australia. And taking this extensive view, we see at once why 
so many different things are all grouped together, and all sus- 
pended upon-the one word mpoceAnrvOate: Ye have come, 
actually come, to all these, and been brought into a spiritual and 
vital union with them. Believers in Christ are at the present 
moment in the enjoyment of far higher privileges than were 
possessed of old. They constitute a society on which the favour 
of Heaven smiles benignantly ; and of which Sion, which was 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, in whose 
palaces God was known for a refuge, furnishes an appropriate 
emblem. As Sinai, with its blackness and darkness and tem- 
pest, strikingly images the wrath denounced by a broken law, so 
the milder glories of Sion represent the peace and comfort and 
joy experienced by those who have embraced Christ. The 
wilderness in which Sinai stood, represents the desolate condi- 
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tion of those who trust to the law for salvation; and so the 
metropolis of Judea represents the happy condition of those 
who are truly members of the Christian church. 

Kai pupidow ayyédov, ravnytper kal éxxdyola mpwroroKov 
aTroyeypappévev év ovpavots. ‘These words have been differently 
distributed. Some put a comma after pvpidow, and then place 
either the whole or a part of what follows in apposition with it. 
If the whole be joined to it, then the myriads are described as 
consisting partly of the assembly of angels, and partly of the 
church. To this arrangement it may be objected that pupiudow 
is too indefinite to stand alone. You naturally expect something 
to follow; and when dyyédov presents itself, you at once con- 
joi the two,—the more readily, too, as myriads of angels are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. Besides, if wavnyytpes and 
éxxdnoia were coupled in the manner proposed, the conjunction 
joining them should have been ré, xai, with the peculiar use of 
which the apostle was well acquainted. Angels and the church, 
therefore, must be viewed as two separate members. Still it 
remains a question whether zavyyvpe belongs to what goes 
before or to what follows. In defence of the former arrange- 
ment, it may be argued that mavyyiper and éxxkdnola are too 
nearly alike in meaning to be both joined to tpwrordxwv. Be- 
sides, this member of the series would then begin without a 
conjunction, whereas all the other members begin with xaé. 
Therefore «al éxxAnoia should be viewed as a new clause. In 
what way, then, is ravyyipe connected with pupiudow ayyédov ? 
For a reason already stated, it is better to view it, not as 
governing ayyéAwv, but as in apposition with wupedow: “and 
to myriads of angels, a glorious company.” ‘Thus the clause 
becomes quite similar in structure to the preceding one, where 
‘Tepovoadr érrovpaviy is in apposition with dA. And crav- 
yupts, it must be remembered, does not simply mean a meeting, 
but a meeting convened on some festive occasion,—a great and 
glorious company,—such a company as the Psalmist and Daniel 
describe, when they speak of thousands and thousands of thou 
sands of angels following the Lord. Now, believers are brought 
into a real and vital connection with these glorious beings. De- 
spised upon earth, they enjoy the friendship and sympathy of the 
bright intelligences of heaven. The angels of God regard them 
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as brethren, are commissioned to minister to them as heirs of 
salvation, and stand prepared, when their earthly career termi- 
nates, to conduct them to the mansions of felicity. Both angels 
and Christians are members of one great and glorious community, 
of which Christ is the Head. What a precious privilege this! 

Kal éxxdnoia mrpwtotoKev amroyeypappeveov év ovpavois. 
This is one of the most difficult clauses in the whole passage. 
Those who understand Sion and the city of God to be descrip- 
tive of heaven exclusively, feel bound to restrict this phrase, 
like all the rest, to the inhabitants of the upper world. They 
are not agreed, however, as to what class of the celestials it points 
to. Michaelis, Nosselt, Storr, say it means the angels, as the 
first created and oldest of the heavenly host, therefore called 
first-born; but they have been sufficiently brought into view in 
the preceding clause. Calvin, Bengel, Schmid, Stier, under- 
stand it of the Old Testament saints, as being the first of human 
beings who have entered into glory; but if this be the meaning, 
and if there be no reference in ‘any other clause to this world, 
it is difficult to see what evidence the passage furnishes of any 
special privilege connected with the new dispensation. De 
Wette refers the clause to Christians who had already fallen 
asleep in Christ, perhaps by martyrdom, and had therefore first 
entered into heaven; while Mosheim and Schulz restrict it to 
Jewish converts, as being the parties of whom the church first 
consisted. But the principle upon which De Wette proceeds, 
that the persons referred to must necessarily be conceived as 
dead, admits of question; and the restriction to Jews would 
have been more plausible. if this had been an epistle addressed 
to Gentiles, to whom it might have been represented as a privi- 
lege to be engrafted upon the old stock. 

If the view we have taken of the import of Sion and the 
city of God be correct, then there is no necessity for referring 
all the clauses to the edit above; and there are strong reasons 
for believing that the clause under review really describes the 
body of Christ’s followers upon earth. ’Azroyeypappévev fur- 
nishes a powerful argument in support of this view. It describes 
persons destined for heaven rather than already there. So our 
Lord (Luke x. 20) said to His disciples, “Rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.” o Dan. xii. 1 promises 
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deliverance from approaching troubles to all whose names are 
written in the book of life. It is the believers upon earth, there- 
fore, that are here meant. Some infer, however, from 7pwtoTdxwy, 
that it is not all believers, but only eminent believers, such as 
the apostles, that are meant. But it is not usual for a particular 
class of Christians to be called éxxAnoia. This is a designation 
common to all. Is there any warrant, then, for giving to mpwto- 
Toxo the same extensive reference? There seems to be authority 
for this in Jas. i. 18: “Of His own will begat He us by the word 
of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.” 
The spiritual birthright is common to all true believers. The 
clause before us, therefore, seems to describe the church upon 
earth viewed as destined for heaven. The first-born under the 
law were devoted to God; and so believers may all be described 
by this designation as first-born, being dedicated to His service. 
What a privilege, then, was it to belong to such a society ! 

Kal xpitn Ged tavrav. The position of this clause has 
been regarded as a difficulty, and has been said to rest upon no 
clear principle. Some view it as thrown in to excite a salutary 
fear among the Hebrews of incurring the divine displeasure ; 
but the design of the whole paragraph is to exhibit the glorious 
privileges of the gospel system. If our exposition of the pre- 
ceding clause be correct, then this one occupies the best place 
that could be assigned to it, and must be viewed as expressing 
the idea that believers (whose names are written in heaven) are 
brought into friendly relations with the judge, and are thus 
sure of entering when they die among the spirits mentioned in 
the next member. IIpoceAndvOate, which stands in connection 
with all the members, does not’express the idea of being sum- 
moned, which, coupled with xpyr7, might infer danger, but 
rather of a privileged entrance; and therefore it speaks only of 
safety, implying that the judge is made a friend. The words 
of this clause have been differently construed. Some make 
mavtov dependent upon xpiT7, but the order shows that it is 
governed by @es; and the meaning is, to the Judge, who is 
God of all,—an idea somewhat different, and expressing more 
security: You have been brought into friendly relations with a 
Judge who is omnipotent, who is over all, whom none can con- 
trol ; and therefore you are safe. 
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Ka) rvevuacr Sixatov rerederopéevov. Here it is agreed 
that avevuacw means the spirits or souls of men in a separate 
state, and therefore the passage furnishes a clear proof that 
consciousness is not suspended by death. Avxaiwy is descriptive 
of the righteous, who die in a state of reconciliation with God. 
Theophylact, Vulgate, and Luther understand teredevwpévov as 
meaning, made perfectly holy ; but it rather signifies, according 
to its usage in other parts of this epistle, elevated to the dignity 
destined for believers. The reference of the whole clause is 
differently estimated, according to the views taken of the other 
clauses. Those who understand the church of the first-born to 
be descriptive of Old Testament saints, restrict this to believers 
under the new covenant; while those who take the opposite view 
of that clause, generally apply this one to the righteous before the 
days of Christ. And so far as the words themselves are con- 
cerned, they seem equally susceptible of either application. In 
defence of applying them to the saints of the old dispensation, 
appeal is made to chap. xi. 40, where it is implied that the heroes 
celebrated as models of faith were all to be made perfect when 
Christ’s work was accomplished. But that same passage also 
implies that, along with Old Testament saints, long departed 
believers who died under the gospel were immediately to become 
TeTedeLopévot; and therefore it seems to prove that both should 
be comprehended under the description. If, however, it be - 
considered necessary, for the sake of preserving a distinction 
between the different members of the sentence, to select one or 
other of the two classes of departed believers, it must be the 
Old Testament saints that we fix upon, both because the eleventh 
chapter implies that they, as a body, are now TereAer@pévor ; 
and also because we have seen reason to apply é«x«Anota amoye- 
ypappévev to the saints of the new covenant. 

Kai dia0jxns véas pecitn Incod. In chap. i. 8, viii. 13, 
ix. 15, and everywhere else, the covenant of the gospel is 
designated «avy, which describes it as new, having come in the 
room of another displaced to make way for it. Here the apostle 
selects a different epithet, véas, which means simply “recent,” 
“fresh,” and which might have been applied to this covenant, 
though no other had ever preceded it. Strictly speaking, 
dva0ijxn véa means, not the new covenant as opposed to the 
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old one, but only a covenant newly made. Beehme, Kuineel, 
De Wette, conceive that véas is here used as equivalent to 
kawns; but the probability is, that as everywhere else the 
apostle employs xauvijs, he here designedly selects véas. And it 
might be his purpose to suggest to the Hebrews, seeing the 
whole passage relates to privileges, that it was a signal advan- 
tage which they enjoyed, in being among the first to obtain the 
benefits of a new divine institution. 

Kai aipars pavticpod; xpeittova Nadobyts Tapa Tov "ABen. 
The covenant of the gospel, like the covenant of the law, was 
confirmed by the blood of sacrifice; and in the case of the 
former, it was the blood of the Mediator Himself that was shed. 
The blood of the ancient sacrifice of ratification was sprinkled 
upon the people and upon the altar; and so the blood of Christ 
is represented as sprinkled upon the hearts and consciences of 
believers. It is only by virtue of the sprinkling of this blood 
that we obtain remission of sin and reconciliation to God. The 
blood of sprinkling is represented as speaking better things than 
Abel. Some authorities read 76” APed, but Tov is supported by 
a decided preponderance of evidence. The meaning, however, 
is substantially the same. In Genesis, the blood is said to cry 
from the ground; but in Heb. xi. 4, Abel himself is said still 
to speak, with allusion, doubtless, to Genesis, In the one case, 
the blood speaks; in the other, Abel is conceived to speak by 
his blood. The superiority of the utterances of the blood of 
sprinkling is generally understood to lie in this, that it speaks 
of mercy, while Abel’s blood spoke of vengeance. Christ’s 
blood, shed by the violence of wicked men, might have spoken 
of vengeance ; but it was the token of the most wonderful 
manifestation of love that was ever made. Yea, it proffered 
mercy to the very individuals through whose wickedness it 
was shed. Hammond understands the comparison to lie be- 
tween the blood of the new covenant, and not Abel’s own 
blood, but the blood of the sacrifices which he offered, called 
his, because he is the first person mentioned in Scripture as 
laying victims upon the altar to God. The sense thus 
brought out would be sound and good, and very suitable to 
the scope of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but it lies too remote 
from the words of the apostle. The special mention of Abel’s 
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own blood in Genesis makes it plain that to it the apostle is 
here referring. 

It may be asked, Why are the new covenant and the sprin- 
kling of blood placed at the very end of the long enumeration of 
important objects made by the apostle, when they are the very 
root and ground of all Christian privileges? Doubtless they 
might have been placed at the beginning, as the point from 
which all these were suspended ; but equally they might stand 
at the end, as the termination of a noble climax. And ee posi- 
tion harmonizes better with the structure of the corresponding 
paragraph regarding Sinai and its terrors, which terminates with 
the expressions of alarm that fell from the lips of Moses. The 
conclusions of the two paragraphs thus form a striking contrast, 
the one speaking of terror, and the other of the merciful and 
benign spirit of the gospel. : 

Vers. 25-29. The remaining verses of this chapter present 
an admonition grounded upon the contrast in the preceding 
section, bhbeseod the Mosaic institutions and the Christian dis- 
pensation. This admonition bears the closest resemblance to 
the practical lessons already enforced at chap. ii. 2 and x. 27, 
the common principle of them all being, that much greater guilt 
attached to the neglect of the gospel than to the violation of 
the old covenant; and that, consequently, if punishment was 
inflicted of old, much severer manifestations of wrath might be . 
expected now. The commencement of this paragraph is some- 
what abrupt, there being no connecting or illative particle ; but 
it is only on that account the more forcible. Brdéaere—beware. 
The warning breaks forth involuntarily, and its ground is too 
obvious to need formal statement. M1) trapavrijonobe—that ye 
do not refuse. The word is suggested by wapytjcavto in the 
19th verse, and must bear a similar meaning. Refusal to listen 
to anything God may be pleased to address to us through any 
channel, is what is here forbidden. When God speaks, it is our 
part to hear and to obey. The refusal, however, mentioned in 
ver. 19 was a refusal through fear; but the refusal here con- 
demned is such as might have its ground in unbelief or love of 
sin. 

Different views are taken of the reference of Aarodvta, 
xpnuarifovra, and rov am’ otpavdv. Is it God or Christ that is 
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indicated as speaking now; and is it God or Moses that is 
referred to as having spoken of old? These questions are 
mutually dependent, and according as you decide the one, you 
must decide the other. If Moses was the person here described 
as speaking upon the earth in connection with the old covenant, 
then with no propriety could God be exhibited as the person 
speaking from heaven in connection with the new covenant; for 
this would argue not merely superiority, but a total and absolute 
difference. On the other hand, if you conceive that it was God 
who spake upon the earth of old, then you are precluded from 
supposing that it is Christ who is represented as the speaker 
now ; for this also would imply a more radical difference between 
the two dispensations than the apostle at all has any view of show- 
ing. It would represent the one dispensation as God’s and the 
other as Christ’s, and thus introduce disunion among the persons 
of the blessed Trinity. The supposition that Moses was the 
speaker of old, necessitates the supposition that Christ is the 
speaker now; both of them acting under commission, agreeably 
to the representation of the first verse of the epistle. And on 
the other hand, the supposition that it is God whom the apostle 
describes as having spoken of old, equally necessitates the sup- 
position that it is God whom he represents as still speaking to 
us from heaven, the prime source equally of both dispensations. 
Of these several questions very different views have been 
taken ; and, in fact, there are such strong arguments on both 
sides, that it is exceedingly difficult to form a decided opinion. 
In favour of the view that tov AadodvTa, and consequently 
also tov am’ ovpavav, refer to Christ, the connection of the 
verse with the 24th supplies an argument of considerable force. 
There Jesus is mentioned, and the word Nadobvti is applied to 
His blood. Naturally, therefore, in passing to the admonition 
grounded upon the preceding section, you think of Christ as tov 
Aarodvra. And this view is quite consistent with the whole 
nature of the gospel covenant, of which He is Mediator, every- 
thing being done by and through Him. He reveals God to the 
world, and He is constantly saying, “Come unto me.” In 
favour of the same reference, it is an argument of no small 
weight, that it secures a complete and effective contrast between 
the closing members of the verse. For if tov dm’ ovpavav 
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means Christ, then, as we have seen, tov éml ys xpnuatifovta 
must point to Moses; and the argument is, that if the Israelites 
were punished for disregarding what was spoken to them by 
Moses, much more severely may we expect to be dealt with if 
we disregard the invitations and warnings of the Son of God. 
Now this very view has already been repeatedly urged in the 
epistle, and might almost, in fact, be described as its leading 
theme ; whereas, if tov am ovpavav be descriptive of God, 
then tov éml yfjs must be applied to God also; and the contrast 
now will lie not at all in the difference of persons, but simply in 
the different places of speaking. The argument will be, that if 
Israel were punished for disregarding God speaking to them 
upon the earth, more severely shall we be punished if we disre- 
gard God speaking to us from heaven. Now here it seems as 
if the 7oAXG padrAov had but small ground to rest upon. Nay, 
it might be urged with some plausibility, that it rather pointed 
in the opposite direction. God’s coming down from heaven, 
and speaking with audible voice from the summit of a mountain 
to an assembled nation, might be considered a more impressive 
scene than His sending a messenger, however exalted; and there- 
fore it might be argued, that the guilt of neglect in the former 
case would be greater than in the latter. Add to this, that 
God’s speaking from Sinai was as really a speaking from heaven 
as any speaking that has taken place under the gospel ; and it is, . 
in fact, expressly so designated in the Old Testament. In Ex. 
xx. 22 God says, “Ye have seen that I have talked with you 
from heaven.” So in Neh. ix. 13 we read, “Thou camest down 
also upon Mount Sinai, and spakest with them from heaven.” 
Does not everything, therefore, like contrast disappear when 
God is supposed to be the speaker in the clauses before us; and 
what ground is there for the 7oAA@ waArov of the conclusion to 
rest upon at all? These are powerful arguments in favour of 
the view that Aadodvra refers to Christ, and that consequently 
Tov émt ys means Moses. 

But let us glance at the arguments on the other side. It is 
said that mapavtnodpevor, in ver. 25, obviously points back to 
TapyTicavro in ver. 19, where the refusal spoken of is the re- 
fusal to hear God’s own voice ; and consequently here it cannot 
be refusal to hear Moses that is meant. To this, however, it 
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may be replied, that although wapavtnoduevos be undoubtedly 
suggested by the 19th verse, still it must refer to a different 
event than the one there spoken of. For the people were not 
blamed on account of the refusal mentioned in ver. 19. On 
the contrary, they were commended by God Himself: “they 
have well spoken ;” and accordingly it was agreed, in compliance 
with their views, that all subsequent communications should be 
made to them through Moses. Yor the refusal here mentioned, 
however, they were not only blamed, but severely punished : 
“they escaped not.” This refusal, therefore, must have been 
a subsequent disobedience,—probably the refusal to march at 
Moses’ command towards Canaan; on account of which the 
divine decree was issued, that they should all perish in the wil- 
derness, with the exception of Joshua and Caleb. Another 
argument against the view that rov él ys can mean Moses, 
has been grounded upon the word ypnuariovta, which, it is 
said, properly describes an act of God. Now, there is no doubt 
that it signifies the uttering of divine oracles, and is most fre- 
quently applied to God Himself ; but it is used also with respect 
to prophets who make known the will of Heaven, as in Jer. 
xxvi. 2, xxix. 23. And perhaps the reason why the apostle, if 
it was his purpose to speak of Moses, chose the verb ypnuarif, 
might be that he had repeatedly used XaAéw with respect to 
God, and wished to vary the expression with respect to Moses. 

So far as the arguments hitherto mentioned are concerned, 
the balance turns very decidedly in favour of the reference to 
Christ and Moses. But there is another argument, grounded 
upon the commencement of the following verse, ob 1) dwv7, 
which seems to give the preponderance to the other side. If 
Tov am ovpavav means Christ, then the apostle distinctly affirms 
that it was Christ’s voice that shook Sinai. 

Now this is not a statement which there was reason to ex- 
pect. Throughout the whole description of the scene at Sinai, 
from ver. 18 to ver. 21, there is no reference to the Son of God ; 
and in the second chapter it is God, and Moses, and angels 
alone that are mentioned. But the admonition at present under 
review is grounded upon that scene, and therefore we expect all 
the facts made available in the argument to be just the resump- 
tion of things already stated. If it was Christ’s voice, however, 
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that shook the mountain, this is new information, and therefore 
it does not coalesce with the ground-work laid for the argu- 
ment; but if it was God’s voice, then the argument stands-in | 
harmony with the previous preparatory description. And not 
only would the new fact appear something like travelling be- 
yond the record; but it admits of question whether it would 
not lead to the very opposite conclusion which the apostle is 
aiming at. The great argument all along adduced for the 
superiority of the new covenant to the old has been, that Christ 
has established the one, while Moses and angels were the parties 
through whom the other was given; but will this argument 
stand if it was Christ’s voice that gave the law at Sinai? ‘The 
26th verse, as compared with the 19th, and with the statements 
of Exodus and Deuteronomy, seems to shut us up to the con- 
clusion that Tov AadodvTa and Tov am otpaver really refer to 
God the Father. And this view derives support from the 29th 
verse ; and also stands in beautiful harmony with the first 
sentence of. the epistle, which is really a brief statement of its. 
whole substance. 

Assuming, then, that God is meant, let us glance again 
rapidly over the 25th verse, and then proceed to the more 
minute consideration of the 26th. Bndémrere—Beware, lest ye 
refuse him that speaketh to you, that is, God; and the present 
tense is used, because through the Scriptures, and the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, and the influences of the Spirit, God is 
still addressing us. Ei yap éxetvot épuyov. , There is no small 
amount of authority in favour of é€épuyov, and many prefer it. 
For if they, the ancient Israelites, escaped not, viz. punishment, 
TapatTnoaevot, refusing, or because they refused, Tov él yhs 
xpnpuatifovra, God delivering oracles to them upon earth. The 
refusal here meant must have been the refusal of the people to 
follow Moses towards Canaan, for which they were condemned 
to wander in the wilderness till they should all die. ITovrg 
parrov nets. Here the words ov« éxpevEouev must be supplied 
from the preceding clause: how much more shall not we escape 
amootpepouevor Tov am’ ovpavav, rejecting God, dadodrta, 
speaking to us from heaven. The ground of woAA@ wadXov 
obviously lies in émi ys and am’ otpavav. God speaks in the 
one case upon the earth, that is, through a messenger, viz. Moses, 
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who belonged to this world ; but in the other He speaks through 
a messenger from heayen, infinitely more dignified than Moses, 
and therefore entitled to greater deference. The superior claim 
of the gospel, therefore, as here exhibited, is substantially the 
same as that presented in the 2d chapter. 

The 26th verse brings another ground of preference into 
view : 00 7) dovty tiv yhv éoddevce Tore, viv dé émnyyedTat, 
héyou "Ett drrak eyo ceiw ov povoyv THv Yyhv, AXXA Kal Tov 
ovpavov. Here it admits of no question that dre refers to the 
time of Moses, and tiv yiv éoddevcev is to be understood as 
descriptive of the physical phenomena which accompanied the 
giving of the law. “And Mount Sinai was altogether on a 
smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the 
smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mountain quaked greatly” (Ex. xix. 18). So in Judg. v. 4, 
Deborah sings: y7 éceicOn .. . dpn écanevOnoav ard mporw@mTou 
Kupiov trodto Swa aro mpoc@mov Kupiov Ocod’Icpaynr. Estius 
and others understand the trembling of Sinai tropically, as if it 
were merely a method of describing strongly the mental emo- 
tions produced among the Israelites by the scene; but there can 
be no question that there was an actual shaking of the mountain, 
and that this is what is here described. The smoke, and fire, 
and barricades, were all physical, and so was the trembling. 

Nov &é érynyyerta. °Emnyyedtas is used in a middle or 
active sense, as in Rom. iv. 21, and means “ He hath promised.” 
As tore refers to the time of Moses, so viv must point to the 
times of the Messiah, the period when the apostle wrote. Does 
he mean, then, to say, that the promise which he is about to 
quote was first uttered by our Lord? Some take this view, and 
conceive that the reference is either to the famous prediction in 
the 24th chapter of Matthew, or to some other discourse of 
Christ not recorded in the Gospels. But without a doubt, the 
promise referred ta is the prediction of Haggai (ii. 6) ; and the 
vov of the apostle points, not so much to the date of the pre- 
diction, as to the period to which the prediction refers: With 
respect to the present or Messianic era, He hath promised. So 
Schlichting well: Nunc vero, scilicet evangelii temporibus, com- 
movebit non solum terram, sed etiam coolum, sicut promisit apud 
prophetam, dicens. The words of the prophet, then, are affirmed 
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by the apostle to have reference to the times of the gospel ; and 
they are presented as an argument to prove the superiority of 
the gospel to the law, and to evince the strong claims which the 
dispensation of Christ has to our respect and obedience. 

What, then, is the meaning of the clause quoted from 
Haggai? Few points have been more contested than this. And 
the leading question is, whether the words are to be understood 
literally or figuratively? De Wette, Stier, Bleek, who view 
Sion and the city of the living God, in ver. 22, as referring, 
not to the kingdom of Christ upon earth, but to the glorious 
condition that awaits the saints in heaven after the resurrection, 
understand the shaking of both earth and heaven, here men- 
tioned, to be descriptive of the physical convulsions by which 
the present world is to be destroyed, that a new heaven and 
a new earth may emerge out of the ruins; to be prepared for 
the dwelling-place of holy beings. Those, on the other hand, 
who look upon Sion and the city of God as figures of the new 
order of things, introduced by our blessed Lord when He ap- 
peared in the flesh—as emblems, in short, of the gospel church— 
view the shaking of heaven and earth here mentioned, as fore- 
told by Haggai, as figurative descriptions of those great political 
changes which accompanied the introduction of the gospel. Old 
systems were shaken down, that a new order of things might 
rise in their room. And the conjunction of heaven with earth, 
it is said, was designed to intimate that the changes should be 
greater and more extensive than had occurred at any former 
period. 

In defence of the literal interpretation of the words, and the 
consequent reference of them to the last day, appeal is made to 
the meaning of écdXeveev in the first clause, which undoubtedly 
describes a physical shaking of the earth. There is some force 
in this argument, but it is not decisive. For the actual convul- 
sion of Mount Sinai at the establishment of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, might be the very thing which led to the employment 
of the idea of physical commotions as symbols of changes in 
religion and government. And there is every reason to believe 
that this was the fact. Mount Sinai shook when a new scheme 
of institutions was established: what more natural than to 
foretell another scheme of institutions under the idea of a 
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shaking of the earth? The question, therefore, comes to be, 
Do the prophets employ such figures? They do, abundantly. 
Remember Micah’s mountain of the Lord’s house. Remember 
Daniel’s stone smiting the image, and becoming itself a moun- 
tain. Therefore more particularly the question comes to be, Is 
Haggai to be viewed as using a figure of this kind in the pas- 
sage from which the apostle quotes? This is really the marrow 
_ of the question. Now the prophet is describing the building of 
the second temple after the Babylonish captivity ; and advert- 
ing to its vast inferiority in point of splendour to the temple of 
Solomon, he consoles the aged men who were weeping at the 
contrast, with the assurance that this very house, nothing as it 
seemed in comparison with the former, should yet be filled with 
greater glory. “ For thus saith the Lord of hosts, Yet once, it 
is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and 
the Desire of all nations shall come: and I will fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of 
hosts ; and in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of 
hosts” (Hag. ii. 6-9). 

Now here it seems past all dispute, that Haggai’s words 
cannot refer to the physical convulsions by which the last days 
of this world are to be signaltzed. If this were what they 
pointed to, how could they prove anything with respect to the 
second temple, which was laid in ruins at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so that not one stone was left upon another? The 
prediction must refer to the first coming of the Desire of all 
nations, and to the glory with which the temple should be filled 
when it was honoured by His presence, and when He proclaimed 
’ in it with His own lips the words of grace and truth. And then, 
consequently also, it follows that the shaking of the earth, and 
the heavens, and the sea, and the dry land, must all be-under- 
stood figuratively, and viewed as descriptive of the commotions 
in society, and changes of civil and religious institutions, which 
ushered in and accompanied the appearance of the incarnate 
Son of God. A great change of system was effected in Judea, 
which speedily extended itself to an ever-widening circle of 
nations. And this conclusion, so clearly resulting from the 
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circumstances of the passage, is greatly confirmed by another 
passage in the same prophet: for, addressing Zerubbabel, he 
repeats the words already quoted: “I will shake the heavens 
and the earth;” and then adds: “and I will overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms, and I will destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the heathen, and-I will overthrow the chariots, 
and those that ride in them.” Does not Haggai himself thus 
explain the shaking of the heavens and the earth to signify 
changes in thrones and kingdoms—changes in the institutions 
and state of society? And we must presume that the apostle, 
quoting the words of the prophet in confirmation of his views, 
uses them in the same sense as the prophet, unless it could be 
shown that this sense was altogether unsuitable to his purpose. 
But it is perfectly suitable. Yea, it alone seems suitable. He 
is describing the abolition of the institutions established at Sinai, 
which for ages had remained in force, and the establishment of 
a new and higher order of things, which was entitled to more 
reverential regard, and the neglect of which inferred corre- 
spondingly greater guilt. Old things passed away, shaken by 
the hand of God, and a new economy was established in their 
room. And the extensive character of the change is indicated 
by the words, “not only the earth, but also heaven.” The 
effects produced upon society by the new dispensation have been 
vastly more radical and wide-spread than those which resulted ~ 
from the Mosaic institutions. With regard to the views of 
Bleek, Stier, De Wette, and the numerous circle of interpreters 
who understand this verse of the physical convulsions which 
are to usher in the kingdom of glory and the eternal blessed- 
ness of the righteous, there is this great objection, which seems 
to me quite unanswerable. The words of the apostle, so under- 
stood, would prove very clearly the superiority of the heavenly 
world to any condition upon earth; but it does not appear how 
they would prove the superiority of one earthly dispensation to 
another. For Abraham, and Moses, and David, and all the 
saints of old, are admitted into the heavenly world as well as 
we. The ground for the greater guilt we incur through dis- 
obedience, must be the greater advantages which we at the 


present moment enjoy as Christians, than were possessed before 
the advent of Christ. 
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Ver. 27. The 27th verse brings before us a comment of 
the apostle upon one -expression in the passage quoted from 
Haggai: 70 6é, "Ets drat, Sndol Tay cadevopevov THY peTabecw, 
@s Twerompévev, iva jucivn TX ut) Garevopeva. The general 
’ meaning of this verse is sufficiently obvious. The words é7e 
araé, in the apostle’s view, demonstrate that the dispensation of 
the Messiah was never to give place to another. Yet once after 
the prophet’s day there was to be a change, but never more. 
Thus a new argument is evolved in favour of the superiority of 
_the Christian economy. The argument of the 26th verse rested 

upon the extensive character of the changes predicted by the 

prophet; the argument of the 27th is grounded upon the per- 
manency which the prophet’s words ascribe by implication to 
the new order of things. 

"Er &raé is understood by the apostle as emphatic: “ Yet 
once, and no more.” These words are the rendering of the 
LXX., and it has been alleged that they do not accurately ex- 
hibit the sense of the original. The Hebrew, it is said, should 
be read as one phrase: not, “ Yet once, it is a little while ;” but, 
“ Yet one little while.” But according to either view, the phrase 
seems equally suitable to the apostle’s purpose. With the object 
of evading the difficulty connected with the alleged inaccuracy 
of the Septuagint, Hengstenberg conceives that the apostle’s con- 
clusion is not grounded upon the words érv dra€, but that these 
words are mentioned merely as the beginning: 70 6é, this, érz 
amaé, «.7.r., proves. But Tholuck’s objection to this is quite 
decisive, that the whole sentence is quoted in the preceding 
verse; and that, if the apostle had here referred to the whole, 
he would have simply said, roiro dé Without a doubt, ér: 
ama is singled out as the subject of special comment in ver. 
27; and the apostle infers from it that there was to be one 
great change, followed by no other of a similar kind. 

The import of &s remompévor it is difficult to settle. It 
seems to point to some inferiority of constitution in the things 
spoken of, and is analogous to yetporrolmra in chap. ix. 11, 24. 
The things were to be shaken, és semounpuévwr, as thirigs made, 
that is, because of their character, or nature, or constitution. 
The idea of their being perishable or mutable is conceived to 
be embodied in the way of their having been made or appointed. 
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The difficulty of assigning a sufficiently definite meaning to 
merounnevov, has led Storr, Boehme, and Klee to connect it 
with iva pelvn in this sense: made for the purpose that they 
might expect or await the imperishable, that they might remain 
till the things incapable of being shaken should arrive. But 
the objection to this rendering is, that érv Gma€ ceases to be the 
ground of the conclusion drawn, and peivy receives a meaning 
not suitable to the scope of the passage. Grotius, Bengel, and 
Tholuck follow the same concatenation of words; but they view 
Tad py cadevdpeva as the nominative to pevy, and thus make 
the meaning to be: that the shaken things were made to the end 
that the imperishable things might remain. The thought is by 
no means natural, and it is liable to the first of the objections 
stated against the preceding view. ~Undoubtedly, therefore, iva 
peivy stands connected, not with wemoumpévor, but with the 
preceding member ; and érz dzra€ is viewed as pointing to one 
great change: that the things not to be shaken might remain. 

And now the question arises, What are these things shaken 
and dissolved, and these other things never to pass away? 
Those who view the preceding verse as pointing to the literal 
earth and heavens, view the change here described as being the 
dissolution of the world at the last day, to be followed by a new 
heavens and a new earth. But if the shaking of earth and 
heaven in ver. 26 describes something that took place when the - 
Desire of all nations appeared on earth, and claimed the temple 
as His Father’s house, then the things shaken must mean pre- 
vious religious and political institutions; and the things not to 
be shaken, but to abide, must mean Christianity. No new dis- 
pensation is ever to come into the place of the gospel. In this 
view there is a perfect parallel between the passage before us 
and 2 Cor. iii, where the Mosaic law, or the old covenant, is 
described as xatapyovpevov, and the new system of Christ, on 
the other hand, is described as pévov. 

Ver. 28. As ver. 25 presents an admonition grounded upon 
the contrast between the old dispensation and the new, so ver. 28 
exhibits substantially the same admonition, only resting upon the 
ideas of the immediately preceding verse. That the things not 
to be shaken would be understood to signify Christ’s kingdom, 
the apostle takes for granted; and therefore he designates them 
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here a kingdom not to be shaken. Bacidc/av means the king- 
dom of heaven. Those who explain the shaking of heaven and 
earth to refer to the final dissolution of this world, and the 
things not to be shaken to describe the glory of heaven, of 
course apply the same principle to the verse before us. And 
the tense of rapadayBavovres they account for on the ground 
of the certainty of the hope that may be cherished in regard to 
the future: having such a kingdom so certainly in store for us. 
But those, on the other hand, who view the two preceding 
verses as describing the change which took place when our 
Lord appeared upon earth, regard the kingdom here spoken of 
as the Christian dispensation, which is frequently designated in 
the Gospels Bacircla Tod Ocod and rHv ovipavdv; and in this 
view the tense of wapadauPdvovtes points to the actual exist- 
ence of the kingdom, and the present enjoyment of its privi- 
leges. We are the subjects of the kingdom which our Lord 
has set up, a kingdom never to be moved, because no new dis- 
pensation is to displace it. Similar is the description which 
Daniel gives of the kingdom which the God of heaven was to 
set up in the days of the last of the four great monarchs (Dan. 
vil. 18). Doubtless the kingdom of glory is not to be shut 
out of view, but as little are we to forget that the kingdom of 
grace precedes it. 

Xdpw éywpev is explained by Grotius, Estius, Cramer, and 
Ernesti, as meaning, Let us have or hold fast grace. But éyew 
xapw is a current phrase for having or cherishing gratitude, as 
in Luke xvii. 9, 1 Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. 3; and this, doubtless, 
is the meaning here. Katéywpev or xpat@pev is the word that 
must have been used to express the other idea ; and besides, the 
article would have been indispensable in connection with ydpw. 
Chrysostom’s exposition gives the true sense: tovréoTw evyapio- 
Teuev TH Oecd. Calvin, Limborch, Bengel, and others, view 
mapadauBavovres as part of the admonition. Let us, receiving, 
cherish gratitude; i.e. let us receive the kingdom, and let us be 
grateful for it. But without a doubt, the first clause belongs to 
the subject; for you may say, receiving a kingdom ; but throw it 
into the shape of an admonition, and the clause must be definite : 
let us receive the kingdom. 

A’ fs Narpevopev. This phrase, it is said, better suits with 
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the idea of grace than of thanks, as the meaning of ydpuv. It 
really, however, consists quite well with either. Thankfulness 
is a principle indispensable to the acceptable service of God. 
Through the operation of this principle, or through the exercise 
of this feeling, we are enabled to present a worship to God with 
which He is well pleased. A thankless heart in vain cries, 
Lord, Lord. Yet gratitude is not the only feeling that must 
enter into our religious observances. Wherefore the apostle 
adds, peta aidods cat edraBelas, with reverence and godly fear. 
The reading here is much contested. Instead of aidods, many 
authorities exhibit Séous, and the order of the words is frequently 
inverted. The general idea, however, remains unaffected: fear 
and reverence must combine with our worship of Jehovah. 

Ver. 29. A new reason is brought into view at. ver. 29, 
having special reference to the concluding clause of the pre- 
ceding verse: xal yap 0 Qeds judy Tip Katavaricxov. These 
words are to be found in Deut. iv. 24, where they seem to be 
suggested by the terrific scenes which the Israelites had wit- 
nessed (Deut. iv. 15). The apostle transfers them to the new 
covenant. Meyer says that «al does not refer to the old 
covenant, but only suggests that, if God is merciful, He is also 
just and severe. But the fact of the verse being quoted from 
the Pentateuch leaves no room for doubt that the apostle meant 
to say, that if the God of the old covenant was severe, the God 
of the gospel also is severe. Our God also, as well as the God 
of the ancient Israelites, is a consuming fire. And this was an 
idea not to be left out. The mercy and grace of the gospel 
might lead some to imagine that there was nothing like wrath 
now in the divine character, and they might in consequence 
encourage themselves in sin. This would be a fatal mistake. 
The attributes of God remain the same in all ages. Doubtless 
these are very signal manifestations of mercy in the gospel ; 
but let that mercy be disregarded, and justice will not fail to 
assert her rights. Yea, her claim will be all the more terrible 
in consequence of the love which has been slighted. God will 
rain down upon the wicked fire and brimstone, an horrible 
tempest. This shall be the portion of their cup. 
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SAALLAT follows of this epistle exhibits practical admoni- 
| tions, some of them of a more general character, 
and others more intimately connected with the scope 
of the epistle, though all of essential importance. 
Ver. 1. The first has respect to brotherly love: 7 ¢tda- 
derdia wevéro. In the common Greek writers, duraded gia is 
applied to the affection cherished between those who are brothers 
and sisters in the literal sense of the terms. In the New Tes- 
tament the word never bears this sense, but only designates the 
love which the brotherhood of believers should cherish to one 
another. It thus affords a fine illustration of the benignant 
and uniting tendency of the gospel. By faith in Christ, men 
previously alienated from one another become members of one 
family, and are made to feel that they are all brethren. Their 
affections overleap all distinctions of country and race and 
colour, and they recognise every disciple of Christ as the proper 
object of brotherly love. The influence of the gospel in extin- 
guishing feuds, and knitting the most hostile to one another, 
excited the astonishment of the heathen world; and they ex- 
claimed, “Behold how these Christians love one another!” 
Mevérw suggests the idea that the Hebrews had not over- 
looked the duty which is here enforced. And, in fact, very 
honourable testimony has already been borne by the apostle in 
chap. vi. 10, x. 33, to their Christian attachment and mutual 
sympathies. ‘The love they had thus shown must not be allowed 
to languish ; it must continue. Perhaps the evils which the 
apostle has had occasion to reprehend, their backsliding and 
neglect of duty, might have somewhat damped the ardour of 
their first love; and there might be occasion for the admonition 
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to continue cherishing brotherly sympathy with one another. 
No duty is more congenial to the gospel, or of higher practical 
importance, than that of Christian love. 

Ver. 2. The admonitions which follow in the 2d and 3d 
verses are closely connected with that of the 1st. They have 
respect to particular modes in which it was of importance that 
the general principle of brotherly love should more particularly 
at that time manifest itself: tis dudoFevias pun émiravOdvecbe. 
The claims of hospitality have always received particular atten- 
tion in the East. And as the followers of Christ, by their 
peculiar principles, cut themselves off from the sympathies 
both of Jews and Gentiles, it was the more needful, when 
they visited foreign parts, that they should receive the greater 
attention from one another. It is hospitality as shown to 
Christian brethren that is specially meant by the apostle. So 
Peter says (1 Pet. vi. 9), “Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging;” and Paul couples the words tats ypelais 
TOV aylov KowevodvTes with tH Pirokeviay Su@kovtes (Rom. 
xii. 13). The admonition not to forget, is not to be understood 
as implying that the Hebrews had been negligent; it is only an 
emphatic way of enforcing the remembrance and the practice 
of the duty. A motive is suggested in the second clause of 
the verse: ia tavTns yap édabov tives Eevicavtes ayyédovs. 
The idiomatic use here made of édafov nowhere else occurs 
in the New Testament, nor in the Septuagint. It is quite 
a classical construction, and by means of the leading verb 
expresses an idea which adverbially qualifies the participle : 
Some entertained angels unawares. There can be no doubt 
that the apostle refers particularly to the case of Abraham and 
Lot. True, it seems to be intimated in Gen. xviii. 19 that 
these patriarchs were quite aware of the high dignity of the 
individuals by whom they were visited. We are not to suppose, 
however, that they knew them from the very first, but only that 
they became aware of their character before the termination of 
their visit. They received them at first simply as strangers. 
But how, it may be asked, can the appearance of angels to 
Abraham be employed to enforce upon us the practice of hospi- 
tality, when we have no reason at all to expect that, however 
extensive be the kindness we show to strangers, we shall 
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ever behold angels under our roof? But wherein lay the 
advantage of a visit from angels? It was in the blessing 
which they brought with them, in their heavenly conversation, 
in their precious communications and holy demeanour. Now 
the same advantages are obtained when, showing kindness to a 
stranger, you find him to be a man of exalted excellence, of 
richly furnished mind, of benevolent and sanctified affections. 
He becomes a messenger of God to your soul; and the effect 
of his intercourse with you, is to stimulate you to new ardour 
in the prosecution of your Christian course. And not only 
so, but our Lord’s words (Matt. xxv. 35) show that even He 
Himself is entertained as a guest by His people when they 
receive the friendless and the stranger in His name: “J was 
a stranger, and ye took me in: for inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Calvin’s remark is an excellent one: “Si quis objiciat, rarum 
illud fuisse, responsio in promptu est, non angelos tantum 
recipi, sed Christum ipsum, quum pauperes in ejus nomine 
recipimus.” 

Ver. 3. Another way in which the general principle of 
brotherly love mentioned in the first verse is to be manifested, 
is brought into view in ver. 3: wiprjcKecbe tov Secpulav, ws 
TUVSECEMLEVOL TOV KAKOVYOULEVOV, OS Kal avTol dvTEs év cHpaTe. 
Imprisonment for the faith was a form of suffering to which 
the Hebrews were not strangers; and they had already mani- 
fested sympathy towards those of their brethren who were 
suffering under this distress, as the apostle mentions at chap. 
x. 33. Now the admonition here given ‘is, that they should 
continue to cherish the same Christian disposition. Obviously 
the duty thus inculcated must be viewed as including prayer 
and assistance. They should pray for their brethren when 
thrown into dungeons; they should visit them when they can 
obtain access to their places of confinement; they should afford 
them all the assistance which it is in their power to render, 
and they should strive to effect their liberation. The motive 
by which the admonition thus given is enforced, is expressed 
in the words as cvvdedeuévor. Now the supposed necessity of 
making os indicate precisely the same kind of connection in 
the two analogous clauses of this verse, has occasioned some 
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little violence to be done, particularly to the first clause. 
Beehme, Heinrichs, and others, have conceived the meaning 
of as cuvdedeuévor to be, as being joined together in one 
body, viz. Christ, as being members of the same spiritual com- 
munity ; but obviously this exposition brings more out of the 
words than can with any propriety be conceived to be in them. 
The meaning appears simply to be, as bound along with them. 
The Hebrews were to put themselves in the position of the 
sufferers, and to feel their bondage as if it were their own. 
Genuine sympathy always presupposes such an ideal substitu- 
tion of one’s self in the room of others, and the very etymology 
of the word points to this origin of the feeling. Conceiving 
themselves bound like their brethren, the Hebrews would 
cherish the more tender sympathy for them, and would be the — 
more disposed to make an effort for their deliverance. Along 
with the specific calamity of bonds, the apostle brings into 
view the idea of suffering in general: Remember also trav 
Kaxovxyouuévoy, those injured or maltreated in any way. Of 
course in both cases the imprisonment and the ill-usage are to 
be equally conceived as having reference to sufferings inflicted 
and borne for the sake of Christ. Connected with this clause 
is the motive: @s Kat avtol dvtes év caypsatt. By coparte here, 
Calvin and others conceive the body of Christ, viz. the church, 
to be meant ; but the language is too indefinite to express this | 
idea. Some genitive connected with cwpatv, or at the very 
least the article, would have been indispensable. Without a 
doubt the meaning is: as being yourselves also in a body, living 
upon the earth as frail creatures, and therefore liable to the 
same distresses and sufferings. So (Hcumenius: ¢{ ydp tus 
avaroyicatto, btu Kal avdtos epixertas omovotrabes éxewors 
Hwa edenoer wadrov avTods Sid Te THY cupTdBerav Kab Sid 
Tov poBov mr Ta Suowa &x THS arravOpwrias TéOn. 

Ver. 4. From brotherly love, hospitality, and sympathy 
with the afflicted, the apostle makes a transition to the love of 
the conjugal state: r/uos 0 yduos. Erasmus, Beza, etc., supply 
éoriv, making the clause a statement that marriage is honour- 
able. But the fact that the three preceding verses are admo- 
nitions, as also those that follow, and more particularly the 
consideration that ver. 5 is precisely of the same construction 
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as the one before us, render it indispensable to supply éoro. 
Besides, although the first clause of this verse might be viewed 
as a statement, this is quite inadmissible in the case of the 
second; for with no propriety could it be declared as a general 
truth, that the marriage-bed is undefiled. With éotiv as the 
supplement, it would be indispensable to view dlavtos not as 
a predicate, but as part of the subject, thus: marriage and an 
undefiled bed are honourable. Without a doubt, therefore, the 
meaning is: Let marriage be held in honour, and let the bed 
be undefiled. Generally ydwos denotes a wedding, but here 
obviously it means the state of marriage, as in the adjective 
aryap.os. 

It has been much disputed whether év waow should be 
viewed as neuter or masculine. Protestant interpreters in 
general have taken the latter view, and have employed the 
verse as an argument against the celibacy of the Church of 
Rome. If the verse were viewed as a statement, then the 
argument would have some force, as it might mean: Marriage 
is honourable in all persons, or in all ranks and conditions of 
men; although some who even follow this construction repre- 
sent its meaning as being: Marriage is held in honour among 
all nations. But if the clause be hortatory, as we have seen 
that it is, then the force of the argument does not appear to be 
great; for it must mean: Let marriage be held in honour among 
all. Only if you connected €v waow with the subject, would 
it bear obviously upon celibacy: Let marriage in all persons be 
honourable. But this phrase seems to belong to the predicate ; 
and it must describe not the married only, but all mankind, 
the unmarried as well. The married must honour marriage, 
by scrupulously and faithfully shunning every course in any 
degree inconsistent with the purity of the marriage-bed. And 
equally the unmarried must honour marriage, by recognising it 
as the only condition in which it is allowable for them to follow 
the impulse of certain desires. And that the word dou, if 
taken as masculine, would require to have this extent of refer- 
ence, seems obvious from the concluding clause, where both 
qmopvous and povxovs are mentioned,—the one a description of 
single persons who violate the laws of chastity, and the other 
a description of married persons who incur this guilt. All, 
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whether married or unmarried, are bound to honour marriage 
as a divine institution or ordinance. 

After all, however, it may be doubted whether &» waow 
should not rather be viewed as neuter. This phrase and év 
wévrw are of frequent occurrence in the New Testament, in the 
sense of, in all respects, in everything, as in Col. i. 18, Tit. ii. 
9,1 Tim. ii 11,2 Tim. iv. 5, Eph.-v. 24, Phil. iv. 12; ete. 
It is argued, too, by Bleek and Delitasch, that if persons were 
meant, the simple dative, or the dative with wapd, was to be 
expected. Besides, the two clauses of the verse seem to hang 
better together, for the first lays down a general principle: Let 
marriage be held honourable in all respects; and then the second 
mentions a particular respect of especial importance: and let the . 
bed be undefiled. This above all is to be observed; for in vain 
you pretend to honour marriage in some respects, if you err in 
regard to this leading point. And it is worthy of consideration 
whether, after all, this view of the verse do not supply a ground 
from which a more effective battery can be directed against the 
enforced celibacy of the Church of Rome; for surely, if marriage 
be in itself so honourable a condition, it must be the highest pre- 
sumption for men, without any warrant from Scripture, to stamp 
it as a state that is calculated to contaminate any order of men 
whatever. And, accordingly, forbidding to marry is described 
as a token of apostasy from the truth. The verse concludes 
with a statement of the judgment in store for those who dis- 
honour marriage. In the concluding clause of this verse the re- 
ceived reading is 6é; but A, D, M, the Coptic, and the Vulgate, 
have yap, and Griesbach and Lachmann adopt this reading. 
So far as internal evidence is concerned, if the preceding clause 
be viewed as a statement, then dé would be the proper reading ; 
but if éo7w be the right supplement, then the claims of yap 
would appear preferable. Delitzsch decides against ydp, on the 
ground that it has the appearance of being a reading designed 
to smooth a difficulty; but the same thing may be said of 8é, 
from the standpoint of an opposite view of the first clause. - It 
has been well remarked that there is something emphatic in the 
position of 6 eds. Violations of chastity are too often lightly 
regarded in the world. Human laws can do little to bring such 
sins to punishment. But let not transgressors, whether unmar- 
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ried or married, whether chargeable with whoredom or adultery, 
flatter themselves with hopes of escape, for their doom is certain 
and terrible. God will judge. 

Ver. 5. In sundry parts of Paul’s epistles (1 Cor. v. 10, vi. 
9; Eph. v. 3; Col. iii. 5) we find unchastity and avarice exhi- 
bited together, as both excluding from the kingdom of heaven. 
And here the writer passes directly from the one of these sub- 
jects to the other, which favours the idea that Paul had some- 
thing to do with the preparation of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
‘O tporros denotes manner of life, disposition of mind, and 
course of conduct resulting therefrom; and it is very well repre- 
sented by the English word conversation in its old meaning. 
The feature of character whose cultivation is enjoined, is freedom 
from covetousness. The life of a Christian should exhibit ne 
stain of worldliness. The love of money is the source of innu- 
merable outward evils, and it exerts a very hardening influ 
ence upon the heart. And next follows the clause dpxodpevos 
tapovow, which is analogous in sense, and similarly elliptical. 
Two clauses connected in the same manner occur in Rom. xii. 9: 
H ayann avuTroKpiTos ; amoatuyobvTes TO Trovnpdv. In all these 
the finite verb must be supplied ; and the meaning of the words 
before us is, “ Be contented with the things you possess.” This 
verb occurs in two very different constructions, dpxe? wot Te and 
apkovpai tw; but the meaning of both is the same. This 
admonition to contentment, which is a virtue of signal value, 
does not mean that we are to sit down indolently in whatever 
circumstances we find ourselves, without making the slightest 
effort to better our condition. The Scriptures themselves ad- 
monish us to diligence in business ; and they assure us that the . 
prudent man guideth his affairs aright, and that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. The meaning of the apostle is, that while 
it is our duty to put forth efforts in the discharge of all business 
that claims our attention, we must be ever disposed to leave the 
results in God’s hand, and to acquiesce cheerfully in all the 
arrangements of His providence. If He sends to us disappoint- 
ment, and tries us with poverty, we are to suppress every mur- 
mur, and to cherish a spirit of contentment. 

The admonition to contentment is enforced by an appeal to 
Scripture: adtds yap elpnxev. Here avros is emphatic. It 
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designates God as habitually present to the believer's mind, and 
so present that He may be spoken of without being naked 
Instances of this are quite common in the conversation of pious 
people, who will often say, His will be done, Himself hath done 
it. The first part of what God is here represented as saying is 
to be found pretty exactly in Josh. i. 5, Gen. xxviii. 15, and Isa. 
xli. 17; and the sentiment of the second part occurs in Deut. 
xxxi. 6, 8, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, although in both these pas- 
sages it is spoken in a different person, concerning God rather 
than from God. The sentiment is the same. And it is a very 
remarkable fact, that the words thus gathered from different 

parts of Scrioiuae, and slightly changed in form, though not in 
sentiment, are to be found in Philo in precisely the same shape. 
Some have therefore supposed that the words, as here exhibited, 
have been cited directly from Philo. Others have rather con- 
ceived that they must have come to form part of some liturgical 
writing used in the synagogue, and from this source have been 
borrowed by Philo and the author of our epistle. It is not re- 
markable that Philo should quote them, nor is it remarkable 
that Paul should quote them ; but it is surprising that, taken as 
they are from very different portions of Scripture, they should 
be conjoined by two such different writers, and moulded into 
a somewhat new shape, and that the same in both. 

Ver. 6. These promises of God are next exhibited as a . 
reason why we may confidently look to God as our helper: 
dare Oappodyras tds réyew, Kvpwos éuot Bonbes, kat ov hoBnOn- 
comat' Ti tromoes prot dvOpwros. What God has said, is adduced 
as a reason why we may use the words here exhibited. They 
are quoted from Ps, cxviii. 6, where they form part of a festive 
song that was sung at the passover: God is a helper to me; 
aah this being so, there is no reason why I should cherish any 
fear. The arm of man can do no real damage to those whom 
God helps and defends. The only point that admits of doubt with 
respect to this quotation is, whether the last clause should be 
viewed asa separate member, or as dependent upon doByOjcopar. 
In the Psalm, ti wowmoeu forms a new member ;+ and therefore 
the same view should be taken here, althongh the Vulgate takes 
a different course, and renders thus: “Non timebo quid faciat 
mihi homo.” 
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Ver. 7. The connection of this verse with what goes before 
has been differently estimated. One idea is, that, having been 
quoting passages from the word of God, the apostle is thereby 
led to think of the preachers of the word and the rulers of the 
church ; but this nexus does not appear very likely. It seems 
much more probable that the idea of contentment spoken of 
immediately before supplies the link of union. There were 
times of persecution, which tried the faith of God’s people, 
when their goods were spoiled, and they were reduced to sore 
straits. While looking to God, therefore, as their’ helper, let 
the Hebrews remember those instructors now gone, who had 
borne up under many difficulties, and adhered to their religion 
till death removed them from this earthly scene. Some have 
regarded pynuovevere TOV Hryoumévov Uuov as an admonition to 
be mindful of spiritual teachers and rulers while still living, so 
as to aid them in their struggles, and to supply their wants; but 
the concluding member of the verse, which makes reference to 
their removal from time, shows that the words are an admonition 
to be mindful of them, so as to imitate their example. ‘“Hryov- 
pévov does not denote, as some imagine, any particular order of 
office-bearers, existing only in some churches; but it is a general 
designation, like poictapévous in 1 Thess. v. 12, embracing all 
who took part in the government of the church, whether as 
apostles, evangelists, or teachers. "Avaewpodvres expresses the 
idea of a careful and prolonged consideration. "ExBaow tijs 
avactpopys has been conceived by some to denote issue or 
consequence of their conversation, that is, happy condition in 
heaven ; but it is a sufficient refutation of this view, that the 
blessedness of the departed is not an object which we can scru- 
tinize, much less remember. Mvnuovevere and avaGewpodvres 
alike point to the termination of earthly life, as what é«Sacw 
avarT pops must mean; and in fact this phrase, considered in 
itself, is much better sianied to express this idea than the one 
stated above. The Hebrews were to remember and meditate 
upon what they had witnessed in the career of their departed 
rulers. The fnanner in which faith had enabled them to with- 
stand temptations, and. to struggle on to the last, amid difficulties 
and trials, so that they preferred martyrdom rather than deny 
the God that bought them, could not but be to surviving be- 
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lievers a most profitable subject of meditation. The constancy 
manifested through life by teachers now gone, would have the 
effect of stimulating the Hebrews, if they engaged their thoughts 
with the subject, to imitate their example, and to lead lives of 
holy and persevering obedience. Doubtless the proto-martyr 
Stephen, James whom Herod slew with the sword, and James 
the brother of the Lord, must be viewed as included among the 
nryoumevoe here spoken of. 

Ver. 8. From the reference in ver. 7 to teachers now gone, 
who were followed by other teachers destined to pass away in a 
similar manner, a very natural transition is made to Jesus Christ, 
who is infinitely exalted above all change, and reigns in heaven, 
a sure bond of union to His people. The same Saviour in 
whom the departed found refuge, and who supplied them with 
strength for all the conflicts of time, still lives to bless every 
believer who confides in His promises. Some have proposed to 
take "Incots here as the subject, and Xpuotos as the predicate ; 
but the want of the article leaves no ground for reasonable 
doubt that ‘‘ Jesus Christ” is the subject, and “ the same” the 
predicate: Jesus Christ is the same. 3xjepov, of course, refers 
to the present time, the time then present to the Hebrews and the 
apostle. And what does y@és designate? Some say it points 
back to the eternity of Him who was with God in the beginning ; 
and certainly the third note of time, es Tovs aidvas, supplies an 
argument of some force in defence of this view; for as it extends 
indefinitely forward, so the first might be viewed as reaching 
indefinitely backward. But if Jesus Christ be the proper 
designation of the incarnate Son of God, then, although His 
pre-existence as God is not for a moment to be questioned, still 
here yOés may with most propriety be viewed as designating the 
years that have passed since His birth, or ministry, or ascension. 
What He was to His first disciples, He still is to living be- 
lievers, and the same He will continue to the end of time. 
This seems to be what the context requires us to understand as 
the meaning of the verse. For the time past referred to by the 
apostle is that during which the instructors of the Hebrews now 
gone lived among them; and the same grace and strength which 
the Saviour imparted to them, He is still able and willing to 
bestow. Under-shepherds may be removed, but the chief 
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Shepherd never changes. Perhaps also it may be viewed as a 
fair inference from ‘the 7th verse, that 6 adrés has a double 
reference. Jesus Christ was, and is, and ever will be, the great 
subject of the gospel, the central theme of all evangelical 
preaching; and not only is He the unchanging subject of 
Christian truth, but He is also the never-failing guardian of 
His church, protecting her by His power, and sanctifying her 
by His grace. 

Ver. 9. The great principle, that Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, is naturally followed by an 
admonition to cleave to the one true doctrine, and not to go 
after strange opinions: didayais movxtAaus, «.7.X. The received 
reading, mepupépeoOe, means, as in Eph. iv. 14, “ Be not carried 
about, driven hither and thither, with every wind of doctrine.” 
But since the days of Griesbach it has been generally acknow- 
ledged that the most thoroughly accredited reading is rapadé- 
pea@e, which means, “ Be not carried away, or hurried onwards, 
by strange and novel notions.” Now, with regard to the doc- 
trines that are here referred to, it is obvious that they must be 
views and opinions that were current at the time, and with 
which the Hebrews were in some danger of being infected. 
And in forming a judgment what these were, it seems clear 
that we must be regulated by the reason assigned in the con- 
cluding part of the verse: xaddv yap yapite BeBatodabat tip 
KapSiav, ov Bpepacw. Without a question, the strange doctrines 
spoken of were in some way or other connected with the meats 
here mentioned; and according to what we suppose these meats 
to have been, will be the view we form of the doctrines in 
question. 

Now, two courses are here taken by interpreters. It is con- 
ceived by a Lapide, Schlichting, Limborch, Michaelis, Storr, 
Paulus, etc., that Bpéuara here designates the sacrificial feasts, 
such as the passover, of which the worshippers partook after 
the victim was duly slain and offered. On the other hand, it 
is supposed by Theodoret, Theophylact, Calvin, Erasmus, Beza, 
etc., that Bpdpuara here has reference to the distinctions made 
in the Jewish law between clean and unclean animals, between 
meats permitted and forbidden. In defence of the former of 
these views, it is argued by Bleek that not only, of course, were 
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many of the sacrifices eaten as food, but also that Bpopara 
more naturally expresses the idea of meats eaten than of meats 
shunned; so that if the latter had been the apostle’s idea, we 
might have expected him rather to mention the laws regarding 
food. Another argument in defence of the same view is 
grounded upon the 10th verse, where mention is made of an 
altar, of which—that is, of the sacrifices laid thereon—certain 
parties have no right to eat. On the other side, however, it is 
argued that Spwywara is never employed in the Septuagint to 
designate the sacrifices viewed as used for food; while it is of 
constant occurrence in describing the distinctions of clean and 
unclean meats. In the New Testament also, Bpepara is the 
word employed for foods, whether considered as permitted or 
forbidden, as in Rom. xiv. 15, 1 Cor. vi. 13. And there is 
another argument on the same side of very great weight, viz. that, 
according to this view, it is at once apparent what the diverse 
and strange doctrines were that are alluded to, and also that, 
in fact, they did very greatly perplex the primitive church ; 
whereas, according to the other view, there is no mention made 
in Scripture of any differences of doctrine which can be supposed 
to be grounded upon the use of part of the sacrifices for food. 
In Rom. xiv. 14, the Apostle Paul makes pointed reference to 
the disputes that prevailed regarding the use of things common 
or unclean; and while avowing his own belief that there was 
nothing now common in itself, he yet allows that where there 
was a conscientious conviction of uncleanness, there it was a 
duty to abstain. So also in Col. ii. 22, the prohibitions, “Touch 
not, taste not,” are described as commandments and doctrines of 
men; and in 1 Tim. iv. 3, awéyeo@at Bpwudrav is ranked among 
didacKanriaws Sawoviov. To the same differences Paul alludes 
when he says (Rom. xiv.), “The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” And with regard to the argument of Bleek, that 
Apepara, in this view, is made to mean “ refusal of food,” it is 
altogether destitute of weight; for the meats which were con- 
ceived to benefit and strengthen religiously were not those re- 
jected, but those considered clean, and therefore used. The 
only argument against this reference of Bpdpara that seems of 
any considerable weight, is the connection with the 10th verse, 
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where an altar is mentioned, of which certain parties eat; but 
perhaps it is a sufficient answer to this argument, that the laws 
of food and the offering and participation of sacrifice were not 
altogether disconnected, seeing that in Lev. xi. these laws are 
introduced in connection with the dedication of the sanctuary, 
the altar, and the priest. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
preferable to understand Bpwywata as meaning foods, meats, 
conceived as clean, in distinction from those unclean. And 
according to this view, the doctrines mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the verse are just the doctrines described in the passages 
cited as occasioning so much dissension in the primitive church. 
These doctrines are characterized as trotxiXats, because of the 
variety of shapes in which they appeared, some persons carrying 
their scruples to a far greater extent than others. They are 
also described:as £évais, “ strangers,” because they were alien to 
the spirit and genius of Christianity. Not with meats, how- 
ever carefully selected, nor indeed by any merely external 
observance, is the heart to be strengthened, but only with grace 
from heaven. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink. 
And this statement is confirmed in the clause that follows: év 
ols ovk M@PeAHOncay ot Tepiratnoavtes. Here év ois is connected, 
not with aPerAnOncar, but with of wepuratjcavtes: Those walk- 
ing in which, those observing which restrictions, have obtained 
no spiritual benefit from them. They have found them unpro- 
fitable, agreeably to the affirmation of chap. vii. 18 regarding 
the whole law: Sia 70 avdris acbevés cai dvoderés. Yet this 
does not mean that no kind of benefit had ever resulted: from 
the observance of the ceremonial law. It had served important 
purposes. But the apostle’s meaning is, that mere outward appli- 
ances do not of themselves reach the conscience, so as to purge 
it from guilt, and to foster the growth of holy principles within. 

Ver. 10. When Bpepara in the preceding verse is viewed as 
referring to the Jewish sacrifices, it seems as if the connection 
of this verse were better accounted for and more clearly exhi- 
bited; but the other view also secures a natural enough transi- 
tion. It is not any meats, however ceremonially clean, that will 
strengthen the soul, but we must have the grace of the gospel 
in our hearts; and we must eat spiritually of Christ, the true 
sacrifice offered for the life of the world. "Eyouev Ovo.acrr)- 
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pwv. The altar here spoken of has been conceived by Bleek 
and Bretschneider to be situated in heaven, in connection with 
“the sanctuary and the true tabernacle” (Rev. vi. 9, xiv. 18) ; 
but the Jewish altar of burnt-offering was outside the sacred 
building, and accordingly our Lord suffered upon earth. Be- 
sides, it is His blood, and not His flesh, which He is represented 
in our epistle as carrying into heaven, so that no room is left for 
doubting that the altar of our text was upon earth. It is the 
golden altar alone to which there is mention made of an antitype 
or counterpart in heaven (Rey. viii. 3), for incense and not sacri- 
fice is laid upon it. It has always been a favourite idea in the 
Church of Rome, that the Lord’s table is the altar here spoken 
of ; but as it is an utterly unscriptural idea that the bread and 
the wine are a sacrifice at all, it is equally obvious that with no 
propriety can the Lord’s table be designated'an altar. Theodoret, 
Calvin, Beza, Crellius, Michaelis, and Kuincel suppose that the 
apostle had no particular reference to any object when he used 
the word @vovacrnptov; but this surely is an idea not at all to be 
admitted. What, then, is the altar spoken of ? There is another 
view which has prevailed to a considerable extent, that Christ 
Himself is the altar; and some say that His body is the altar, 
and His soul the sacrifice, agreeably to-Isaiah, ‘when He shall 
make His soul an offering for sin;” but it is a sufficient refuta- 
tion to say that it was not His soul only, but His body and His 
soul together, that constituted the offering He made. Others say 
it was His divinity that was the altar upon which His humanity 
was offered, on the ground stated in Matt. xxiii. 19, that it is 
the altar that sanctifieth the gift; but there seems something 
repulsive in the idea of thus dividing the person of Christ, and 
setting up His divinity as an altar. JI should feel rather dis- 
posed just to say that Christ was the altar. Unlike priests of 
old, He was priest, altar, and victim all in one. He was priest, 
not in His divinity only, nor in His humanity only, but as 
God-man ; and if He could thus be priest at the same moment 
of being victim, He could equally be the altar in His whole 
person. With respect, however, to the idea of the victim, it is 
obvious that it was the human nature of our Lord alone that 
suffered ; but the value of His offering lay in this, that it was 
the nature of a person who was both God and man. Another 
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idea, and the most widely prevalent of all, is, that the cross is 
meant. It was to the cross our Lord was brought as an offering 
for sin ; it was upon the cross He uttered the exclamation, “It 
is finished.” And it is obvious from ver. 12 that the apostle 
has the scene of Calvary in his view, for he speaks of our 
Lord as suffering without the gates of Jerusalem. The cross, 
although originally a term of disgrace and opprobrium, is now 
enshrined in the affections of myriads, and surrounded with 
glory. Now, of this altar—that is, of the offering laid upon it— 
it is implied that certain persons have the privilege of eating, for 
certain other persons are excluded. Yet Christians partake of 
the Christian sacrifice, just as the Jews of old did of many of 
the victims. It is a spiritual participation, however, which alone 
is here meant. We feed upon Christ by faith. It is this feed- 
ing which is described by Jesus, when He speaks of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man. And while it is 
thus implied of certain persons that they have a right to eat of 
the Christian altar, it is affirmed of others that they are excluded. 
It is a strange view which is taken by Schlichting, Schulz, and 
Heinrichs, that o¢ 77 cxnvp XaTpevovTes designates Christians, as 
if oxnvy7 meant the body of Christ or the heavenly tabernacle ; 
and that the import of the whole verse is: we have an altar of 
which the worshippers do not at all partake, as was the practice 
under the law. This interpretation is at direct variance with 
1 Cor. x. 14-22, where the eating of the body and blood of 
Christ is spoken of ; and it is also irreconcilable with the 
change of person in the verbs éyopuev, éyovot. Generally, 
Aarpevew is followed by the dative of a person, designating the 
object of worship, as Oe@, to worship God. This is the invari- 
able usage of the Septuagint; and when the means or place of 
service are mentioned, the preposition év is used, as in Josh. 
xxiv. 14: Narpevew adt@ év Sixaoctvy. Now, as there is no 
preposition here, it seems as if usage obliged us to make cxnvy 
the object of the service, so as to mean, not those serving God 
in the tabernacle, but those serving the tabernacle. Whether 
something of an idolatrous feeling be ascribed to the parties 
spoken of, as if they made their worship terminate upon the 
tabernacle, admits of doubt, although Delitzsch comes to this 
conclusion on the ground of the uniformity with which the 
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verb is construed with the dative of the object of worship. 
There is, however, one case overlooked by him in Luke ii. 37, 
where Anna the prophetess is commended, and yet is described 
as vnotelais Kab Senoeor AaTpevovea, which words surely mean, 
“serving with fasting and prayers;” or if the fastings and 
prayers be the object of the service, agreeably to the analogy of 
other occurrences of the word, still they cannot mean that she 
made her religion terminate in these services: they can only 
mean, devoted to fastings and prayers; and so the phrase may 
just mean serving the tabernacle that is devoted to the service 
of God in this department of duty. And the parties spoken of © 
must of course be the priests, who are similarly described in 
chap. viii. 5. And the meaning of the verse must be, that as 
the office of the ancient priesthood was figurative of Christ, and 
all true priesthood is now concentrated in Him, those who per- 
sist in retaining this office after His sacrifice has been offered, 
cut themselves off from the benefit of that sacrifice. They 
cleave to the shadow when the substance has come. They pay 
homage to the viceroy when the King himself is in the midst of 
them. It is the priests that are specifically mentioned ; but of 
course it is obvious, that if their services are incompatible with 
their own enjoyment of Christ, the same thing must hold good 
of the people who join with them in the observance of Jewish 
rites. The principle of this verse is the same as the dictum of - 
Paul, “Ye are fallen from grace, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law.” 

Vers. 11, 12. Of the statement exhibited in ver. 10, the 
two verses that follow are designed as a confirmation, which 
does not rest upon general principles, but is typologically 
grounded in the law itself. Of many of the ancient offerings 
the priests obtained a definite portion by express divine appoint- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 27); but there were others, such as those of the 
great day of annual atonement, of which nothing was assigned 
to them, but the whole was burned without the camp. Now 
something analogous to these holocausts the apostle finds in 
the fact that Christ suffered without the gates of Jerusalem ; 
and just as the priests were not allowed to participate of the 
former, so neither had they part or lot in Christ, for they them- 
selves drove Him out from amongst them. The ancient regu- 
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lation regarding the sin-offering was thus a kind of figurative 
prediction of the exclusion of those from participation of Christ; 
and the apostle’s use of the word 81 seems to intimate that he 
considered there was a real and designed connection between the 
things he mentions, and not a mere casual one. ITapeuBor) 
designated the camp of old, within which the tabernacle was, 
and to which afterwards the city of Jerusalem with its temple 
corresponded; and as the holocaust was burnt without the camp, 
so Christ suffered without the gate. And the great High Priest 
and sacrifice of the gospel being thus ignominiously cast out 
from the central seat of Judaism, the priests, and indeed all 
who adhere to this religion as their ground of hope, lose the 
privilege of partaking of the Christian sacrifice. As it is the 
high priest that is here mentioned, and the great day of annual 
atonement that is referred to, it is obvious that ra dysa here 
means the most holy place, as in chap. ix. 8, 12, x. 19. The 
matter of our Lord’s sacrifice is here exhibited. dia idiov 
aipatos intimates that it was Himself, His own life, He offered, 
and not something else, like the Jewish priests; and dyidon 
Tov adv shows that His propitiation, on, the other hand, had 
reference not at all to Himself, but only to the people. In the 
case of the Jewish offerings, both the burning of the victims, 
and the carrying of their blood into the most holy place, are here 
mentioned; but it is the former only upon which the stress of 
the comparison here lies, and the latter is mentioned simply as 
the means of indicating the objects that are meant. Accord- 
ingly, the apostle does not here bring into view what is so fully 
handled in chap. ix., the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
sanctuary; but he speaks only of His suffering, and that with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem. To Christ’s suffering, and suffering 
upon earth, corresponded the slaughter of the beasts, and the 
burning of their bodies without the camp. It is true that, in 
the case of the beasts described as burned without the camp, it 
was by express divine statute that this took place; whereas in 
the case of Christ it was in consequence of the rage and fury of 
enemies. But even here there was the higher law of a divine 
ordination, as is intimated in Acts, “ Him being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge,” etc. And thus we 
see the force of the apostle’s 6:0 to be, that the burning without 
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the camp was appointed to serve as a type, not understood at 
the time, but to be unfolded afterwards, of the hurrying of the 
Son of God out to Calvary. And this whole comparison is 
made, in order to illustrate how the priests, and others adhering 
to the Mosaic institutions after Christ had come, cut themselves 
off from the benefits of the new covenant. 

Ver. 13. This verse embodies an admonition to follow 
Christ, grounded upon the facts which have just been ex- 
hibited. Todvv usually occupies the second or third place in 
a sentence; but here it is stationed in the fore-front, as occa- 
sionally also in the Septuagint. It refers to the fact of Christ’s 
having been driven out from the gates of Jerusalem ; and it 
assigns this as a reason why we should cheerfully go forth to 
Him. "“E&w mapepuBorjjs, however, does not here mean literally 
out from Jerusalem, but rather out from the region of Judaism, 
or as Theodoret well expresses it, €w Tis Kata vowov TodTelas 
—out from the legal constitution or dispensation. As Christ 
Himself was thrown out from Jerusalem, so we must leave the 
Mosaic law, and, by parity of reasoning, every system inconsis- 
tent with the gospel, if we would enjoy the benefits which the 
Son of God by His death has secured. To cleave to Judaism 
is to reject Christ. To return to Judaism, after having left 
it, is to fall away from Christ. We must forsake everything 
that is inconsistent with the truth and purity of the gospel, 
although in doing so we may expose ourselves to the reproach 
of the world. The hostility of their unbelieving countrymen, 
the Hebrews must be prepared to encounter, and they must 
cheerfully bear the reproach of Christ. The phrase dvevdvopodv 
avtov is quite similar to dvewduopov Tod Xpiorod in chap. xi. 26; 
and although here it might mean reproach like Christ’s, yet 
perhaps, after the analogy of the former, it should rather be 
rendered, reproach on account of Him—the reproach which 
adherence to His cause entails. The genuine disciple will feel 
it honour to be accounted worthy to suffer shame for the sake 
of his Master. 

Ver. 14, This verse exhibits a ground for the admonition 
of the preceding. There is no reason why we should be reluc- 
tant to follow Christ at any cost, for we have not here any 
permanent position, but are aesreed for another state, where 
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Christ only can make us happy. *8e does not refer to Jeru- 
salem, but it refers to this world generally. We are strangers 
and pilgrims upon the earth. Our home is not here, it is in 
heaven; and our privileges are secured by Christ, so that we are 
bound to follow Him. It has been supposed that od pévovcav 
Tod might contain an allusion to the speedily approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, as foretold by Christ ; and certainly, 
when that terrific event did take place, these words of the 
apostle would appear deeply impressive. Still they are to be 
viewed not as specifically designating Jerusalem, but as denying 
the existence of any abiding city anywhere upon earth. Not 
the most stable of earthly strongholds is permanent; but if we 
be the true followers of Christ, we are the destined residents of 
a city that shall never be overthrown. This is the New Jeru- 
salem, which hath foundations whose builder and maker is God. 
Méddoveav does not express the idea that this city is as yet 
non-existent, but only that it is future with regard to believers 
still alive upon earth. It already exists in heaven, and it is to 
be sought for by us in the sense of being prayed for, prepared 
for, and habitually desired. 

Ver. 15. This verse is regarded by Bleek as affording an 
argument in favour of the idea that Bpapara, in ver. 9, means 
sacrifices, seeing that here the proper sacrifices for Christians to 
offer are brought into view as a contrast. Sacrifices of praise 
let us present, not such sacrifices as are susceptible of being 
eaten. But the emphasis of this verse rests upon 8’ adrod, and 
the ov refers to Christ, hurried without the gates of Jerusalem, 
and suffering upon Calvary, to expiate sin with His own blood. 
Here is the contrast to the spiritual sacrifices of the verse before 
us. Christ’s sacrificial death has put an end to all sacrifices of 
slain beasts. In Him everything of priesthood that exists is 
now concentred, and in Him alone is the true victim for sin to 
be found. Not therefore by earthly priests any more are we to 
seek to approach to God, but by Christ, the one and only priest ; 
and not such sacrifices as Jewish worshippers brought of old 
to their priests for presentation are we to bring, but spiritual 
sacrifices only ; and even these sacrifices are acceptable only on 
the ground of the one all-perfect sacrifice of the Son of God. It 
is hardly a correct exhibition, at least not one sufficiently full, 
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which Tholuck gives of this verse, when he says, that in the 
room of the Jewish sacrifices there is now only needed self- 
dedication to God; that prayer is the thing which has taken 
the place of sacrifice. The proper view of the subject, how- — 
ever, is, that the literal sacrifice of Christ has taken the place 
of the literal sacrifices of the law; and.that as the Saviour’s 
offering is possessed of infinite value, literal sacrifices are no 
longer required from us. We only need to approach to God, 
pleading the merits of Christ’s sacrifice, and thanking Him for 
the rich and abundant mercy of the gospel. Av’ avrod, as the 
Mediator who has made a real propitiation, we are reconciled to 
God, and thus constituted a spiritual priesthood, to offer spiritual ~ 
sacrifices well-pleasing to God through Christ. Qvoiav aivécews 
corresponds to the Hebrew 17)F Hit, which was the designation 
of a peculiar kind of thank-offering described in Ley. vii. 12. 
This thank-offering is represented in Ps. 1. 14, cvii. 22, exvi. 17, 
as the outward expression or symbol of dhebictaivecn dia 
in the heart and proclaimed by the tongue. And the apostle 
here employs the Old Testament name to designate, not the 
external offering as under the law, but the feeling as cherished 
in the soul and uttered by the mouth. Accordingly he adds 
the explanation, tod7’ éote xaprov yevAéwv. This change, how- 
ever, in the use of @vclay aivecéws was not one arbitrarily and 
‘suddenly effected by the author of this epistle. The passages 
already quoted from Psalms exhibit the commencing step of 
this process; and another onward movement is traceable in 
Hos. xiv. 3, who speaks of rendering to God s*n5Y¥ 08, trans- 
lated in our version “ the calves of our lips.” As o5, however, 
is not in the construct state, but in apposition with inp, the 
phrase should rather be rendered, “ presenting our lips as eukaes 
or bullocks,” that is, making praise serve as sacrifice. It is 
remarkable that the Septuagint translates the Hebrew into 
Kaprrov xeidéov, showing that they must have read "8 first. 
Now, overlooking the points, which of course had no existence in 
the days of the LX X., "5 is just the construct state of parim, 
so that there was a real ambiguity; and yet it is a remarkable 
fact, that the two renderings, though apparently so different, 
yet bring out identically the same sense. “ Calves of the lips,” 
or the lips offered as calves, and “ fruit of the lips,” Haste de- 
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scribe prayers and praises offered to God. In other passages 
of the Old Testament, “the fruit of the lips” is spoken of ; and 
the image suggests the idea that the heart is a root, and that, 
thoughts, and feelings, and words, are branches, and leaves, and 
fruit growing therefrom. ‘OmodoyotvTwy agrees with yevdcwr, 
and describes the lips as praising and thanking the name of God. 
It is equivalent to é£ouoroyotvtav TO dvdpuatt Tod Ocod, which 
the Seventy employ to represent the phrase Dries py nn, 
Auvrod here does not refer to Christ, but to God, in the pre- 
ceding clause, as 6: avrod looks back to Christ. And dva7ravtés 
means continually, as opposed to the periodical offerings of the 
Jewish law. 

Ver. 16. Here another of the spiritual sacrifices which be- 
lievers as a priesthood are to offer to God is brought into view. 
Although we are to praise God continually, yet we are at the 
same time to remember our brethren in distress. That contem- 
plation of God which should draw away the mind from the 
duties and obligations of life, would be a spurious religion (Ps. 
]. 14; Hos. vi. 6). He that loveth him that begat, loveth him 
also that is begotten of him. Evzrowas and xowwvias are 
very nearly synonymous. LEvzova belongs to the later Greek, 
and signifies doing well to another, beneficence, kindness. It 
occurs only here in Scripture, but it is to be found in other 
Greek writers. Kowwwvia signifies fellowship, communication, 
sharing with others, bestowment of good things. This usage 
did not originally belong to the word, but seems to have origi- 
nated among the apostles ; and thus is there furnished an illus- 
tration of the beneficent character of the gospel. Towadvrais 
refers not to the sacrifice of the 15th verse, but simply to those 
mentioned in this verse itself. With good deeds done to others 
God is well pleased. Even a cup of cold water given to a 
disciple in name of a disciple, shall not lose its reward. Evapeo- 
Teirac is a use of the passive which, although unprecedented in 
the New Testament or the Septuagint, is yet not uncommon in 
the Greek. 

Ver. 17. While referring to particular moral obligations at 
the commencement of this chapter, the apostle comes to speak 
of what is due to the rulers of the church; and with respect to 
those who are gone, he counsels that their memory should be 
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affectionately cherished, and their good example faithfully fol- 
lowed. This retrospect to past times suggests the idea of the 
deficiencies and dangers of the Hebrews at present, and leads 
the apostle to admonish them to throw aside every lingering 
attachment to Judaism, and follow Him who had suffered with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem with unfaltering zeal. At the verse 
before us, those rulers of the church who are still alive are 
brought into view, and willing submission to their authority 
is enjoined. TeiOecOe expresses the idea of obedience, and 
imetxere of courteous and ready submission. Of course it is 
self-evident that the submission here enjoined is not an absolute, 
implicit, unthinking submission to whatever the caprice of rulers 
might dictate, irrespectively of all persuasion in the members of 
its being right or wrong. There is no such authority legiti- 
mately exercised in the church of Christ» Believers must be 
ruled as intelligent, moral, and responsible beings, who search 
the Scriptures like the Bereans, to see whether the instructions 
given to them are well grounded. But these points are not 
here brought into view, because it was not till a subsequent age 
that the authority of spiritual functionaries was pushed beyond 
due limits. Probably the apostle knew the rulers of the 
Hebrews, and was aware of their being faithful men; and per- 
haps he might even have learned from them some of the points 
to which his admonition had reference. There is next assigned 
a reason for the submission to rulers enjoined: avtol yap 
aypuTvovat tmrép Tov :uyav tudor. This is not so much a 
statement of facts with regard to the Hebrew teachers, as the 
exhibition of a general principle. It is the province of the 
rulers of the church to watch over the flock, not allowing them- 
selves to fall into the sleep of indolence or security ; and thus 
the Hebrew pastors, although not directly addressed, are re- 
minded of the weighty duties which they have to discharge, of 
which they are responsible. And what should stimulate them 
to diligence, as well as dispose the people to be docile and sub- 
missive to their authority, is the consideration that they must 
give account when the great Shepherd appears (1 Pet. v. 4), 
It has been made a question whether brép trav puydv iuav be 
connected with dypumvodcw or with dmodécortes; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the former connection is pre- 
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ferable, as otherwise the nature of the watching would not be 
defined. There has also been difference of opinion with regard 
to the motive assigned, wa wera yapas TobTo Towdow, whether 
toto refers to the giving of account, or to the watching that 
they may give account with joy, or that watch with joy. Now 
here obviously the deciding principle must be the consideration 
whether the motive be addressed to the people or to the rulers ; 
and as it is manifestly the people that are spoken to, the mean- 
ing must be, that their obedience will render the pastor’s super- 
intendence a pleasant duty, and not a painful, thankless toil. If 
by their stubbornness and waywardness they should grieve his 
heart, and increase the difficulties of his already sufficiently 
trying position, the evil consequences would recoil upon them- 
selves, and they would experience an issue quite the reverse of 
profitable. *Advouredes is a comparatively mild word, and the 
use of it here is an example of peiwors. Less is uttered than 
is really meant. To mar their pastor’s efficiency would be un- 
profitable to them; yea, it would be highly detrimental. 

Ver. 18. From the spiritual rulers of the Hebrews the 
apostle makes a transition to himself, who, though not an office- 
bearer among them, yet occupied an analogous position as one 
who, though absent, was attempting to instruct them by letter : 
mpocevyerbe mep) juav. Similar requests for prayer are re- 
peatedly made by Paul in his epistles, as in 1 Thess. v. 25; and 
the question may be raised, whether they necessarily refer only 
to the writer himself, according to a common figure, or to others 
also labouring at the time along with him. Sometimes, per- 
haps, they may refer only to the apostle himself; but two con- 
siderations seem to require a different interpretation here, viz. 
that he has been speaking of spiritual rulers, and therefore 
under #uv includes them with himself; and secondly, that in 
the following verse, where something referring to himself only 
is mentioned, he uses the singular. And now follows a ground 
for the request of an interest in their prayers: zero(@apev yap 
ére Kady avveidnow éxouev. Here merro(Gapev is the received 
reading; and it signifies, we are confident, we have persuaded 
ourselves, and therefore feel sure. But cesOsue0a being sup- 
ported by a decided preponderance of evidence, is now generally 
adopted ; and signifying, as it does, “ we persuade ourselves, we 
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trust,” it seems much more suitable to the idea expressed as the 
object, that we have a good conscience. Indeed, some who 
adhere to the received reading, feeling the unsuitableness of the 
connection, make zezro/@apev a clause by itself: “We are confi- 
dent, that is, in God,” and then render thus, “ because we have 
a good conscience.” But it seems preferable to view this phrase 
as expressing the object ; and with zrevOoue6a all is simple: “ we 
triist that we have a good conscience.” Kandy means here the 
same as ayaOnv, elsewhere connected with cvve/dnow, a good 
conscience, that is, not the conviction of perfect freedom from 
sin, but the consciousness of honestly striving to serve God 
according to the gospel. Some connect OéAovtes with mevbopueba, 
as if it exhibited a ground of the persuasion,—feel persuaded 
because we are conscious of wishing; but it seems preferable 
to join this participle to éyouer, as illustrating wherein the good 
consisted or manifested itself. It is not a mere wish which 
érovres expresses here, but an earnest desire, though modestly 
expressed,—a striving to walk well in all matters. The apostle 
felt it due to himself to say, that whatever might be his faults, 
he was conscious of a sincere desire and constant effort to con- 
duct his whole procedure in accordance with the will of Heaven. 
Kandés and kad are obviously chosen with respect to one 
another. *Ev waow means not among all persons, but in all 
things. ’AvactpépecOar signifies to conduct one’s self, to pur- - 
sue a course in life. And the defence of himself which the 
apostle here makes when asking for the prayers of the Hebrews, 
seems to intimate that his procedure on some occasions had 
given offence to them, and had appeared of a questionable 
character. How exactly this suits the Apostle Paul, whose 
liberal principles so often exposed him to the displeasure of the 
Jews, need not be insisted on. Very similar words, too, fell 
from Paul when he was brought before the authorities for un- 
settling the principles of his countrymen: “I have walked in 
all good conscience until this day.” 

Ver. 19. The apostle’s request for an interest in the prayers 
of the Hebrews is urged, first, by the consideration that he felt 
he was acting in all good conscience, and therefore could with- 
out hypocrisy ask them to pray for him. But another reason 
is brought out in ver. 19: mepuccorépws S¢ mapaxade Todo 
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Toujcat, va TaxXLov aroKxatacTae ‘piv. More abundantly, 
more earnestly did the apostle beseech them, todro troujoas, to 
do this, that is, to pray for him; and the reason or purpose is 
~ subjoined, that he might be restored to them the sooner. Here 
we have an exhibition of the apostle’s confidence in the power 
of prayer, not only for the securing of spiritual benefits, but 
also for the exerting of our influence upon the course of events. 
Exactly the same idea occurs in Paul’s writings, as in Philem. 
22: “T hope that, through your prayers, I shall be given unto 
you.” 

It is also obviously implied in the word droxaracTaOé, that 
the writer of this epistle had stood in personal relations to the 
Hebrews, that he had lived among them, and was well known 
to them. Now these circumstances perfectly suit Paul, who 
repeatedly visited the mother church at Jerusalem, and brought 
up to them offerings from the Gentile churches during a period 
of distress. These points do not prove his authorship of the 
epistle, but, along with the numerous other circumstances which 
have been mentioned, they form a probable argument. 

Ver. 20. The apostle’s request for the prayers of the Hebrews 
in his behalf is followed by a prayer of his own for them; and 
this prayer takes its complexion from the tenor of the epistle: o 
5é Oeds THs eipyyys. This phrase is of frequent occurrence in the 
writings of Paul, as Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20, Phil. iv. 9, 1 Thess. v. 
23; and it seems designed to express the idea that peace proceeds 
from God, and also that He loves peace. The divine scheme 
of mercy puts us at peace with God, with ourselves, and with 
one another. It is commonly conceived that this designation 
has been chosen by the apostle with reference to the divisions 
which Judaizing tendencies had occasioned among the Hebrews, 
alienating them from their teachers, and making them jealous 
- of the apostle himself. Their feelings, therefore, might be 
soothed by being reminded that the God whom they professed 
to serve was the God of peace. Next He is described as 6 ava- 
yayov ex vexpav Tov Towéva TOY TpoBdtav. It is the death 
and ascension of the Saviour that are the two great events of 
His career prominently exhibited in this epistle, and His resur- 
rection from the dead has never hitherto been mentioned. This 
circumstance leads Bleek to draw the conclusion that dvayayav 
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must here mean, bringing up from the dead to the glory of the 
heavenly world, dvd expressing the idea, not of back, but up- 
wards; and the phrase thus conjoining the ascension with the 
resurrection. But dvayayeiv éx vexpév is of frequent occurrence 
in Scripture, as in Rom. x. 7; and it simply means raising 
from the dead, so that this must be the idea here expressed. 
And if the question be asked, why the apostle does not here, 
agreeably to his usual practice, rather say, “who elevated to 
glory the great Shepherd of the sheep,” perhaps the reason may 
be, that by laying hold of the resurrection, an event interme- 
diate between the cross and the ascension, he is enabled at once 
to suggest both his leading ideas; and, moreover, his readers 
are reminded, that whatever might be their difficulties, or those 
of the apostle, that God who broke the fetters of the tomb was 
able to effect their deliverance whenever it might be His pleasure. 
Christ is described as the Shepherd of the sheep, according to a 
figure of frequent occurrence in Scripture; and the mention of 
the resurrection would remind the Hebrews that, agreeably to 
His own words, as the good Shepherd He had given His life 
for the sheep. There is a very similar description of Moses 
in Isa, lxiii, 11, which is thus rendered by the Seventy: od 
6 avaBiBdcas ex THs Oaddoons Tov Toméva THY TpoBaTav. 
Now already, in the third chapter of this epistle, there has been 
instituted a formal comparison between Moses and Christ; and 
if Moses, therefore, be called the shepherd, with the utmost pro- 
priety is the Saviour named the great Shepherd. Doubtless the 
epithet tov péyav looks back by way of comparison to Moses; 
just as also, with respect to Aaron, Christ is designated in chap. 
x. 21, tepeds péyas. 

The words év aiuate ScaOnKns aiwviov look back to the old 
covenant, which has been so fully considered, and they repre- 
sent the covenant of which Christ is Mediator as eternal, in 
contradistinction to the covenant of the law, which was tem- 
porary, and had vanished away. The connection of the words 
before us, however, has been the subject of considerable doubt, 
some viewing them as in construction with dvayayov, others 
with mvopéva, and others with yéyav. According to the last 
view, which is followed by Rambach, Baumgarten, Heinrichs, 
and Ebrard, the meaning is, that Christ a shepherd was made 
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great by the blood of the covenant. According to the second 
view, which is adopted by Bochme, Kuincel, and Tholuck, the 
meaning is, that He became the Shepherd of the sheep through 
“means of the blood referred to. But the connection supposed 
in both these modes of construing the passage is loose and 
disjointed. It seems vastly preferable, with Calvin, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Bleek, and Delitzsch, to join év aiwats with dva- 
yayov, making this sense, that God has raised up the Shepherd 
through virtue of the blood of the covenant. But for the effi- 
cacy of the Saviour’s death in ratifying the covenant, He could 
not have been raised from the dead at all. His resurrection 
was an evidence of the acceptance of His sacrifice, and proved 
the virtue of His death. In chap. ix. 25, where the ascension 
and entrance into the holy place above are described as taking 
place év aipar, the meaning of év seems to be with His own 
blood, that is, carrying His blood into the sanctuary, as the 
priests upon earth carried the blood of victims in a basin within 
the veil. But here, where God is described as raising up Christ 
év aipart, év seems to indicate, not an accompaniment of the 
resurrection, but something in virtue of which, or through 
means of which, it took place. Because the shedding of His 
blood had satisfied justice, therefore He was rescued from the 
grave. In apposition with mowpéva stands toy Kupioy juodv 
*Inoody, our Lord Jesus, who as a Shepherd rules and guides 
His flock, as a Saviour saves them. 

And now follows the substance of the prayer: xatapticas 
bpas ev Tavts épy® aya0e—make you complete in every good 
work. Universal holiness should be the object aimed at by 
believers. It is not enough that we shun one kind of trans- 
gression; we must flee from sin in every shape. It is not enough 
that we practise one Christian duty; we must endeavour to 
abound in all that is good. And the apostle subjoins what is 
the test and rule of duty to us: it is the will of God, as revealed 
in Scripture; and we must make the doing of this rule our 
great business. It is of importance, too, to remember, while 
striving to lead a holy life, that it is God only who can impart 
to us needful spiritual strength. Not only is it God’s will we 
are to do, but it is God’s power that is to fit us for doing it. And 
on account of the great importance of this principle, although it 
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has already been implied in xatapricat, there is added, as a fuller 
expression of it, the phrase, rowdy év buiv 76 eddpectov évoTtov 
avtod. God Himself fits us for doing His will, by working in 
us what is well-pleasing in His sight. He rectifies the springs 
of action in the heart, and thus regulates and reforms the life. 
Ev wiv does not mean “ among you,” as if referring to what 
God did in the church, but it means “ in you,” as descriptive of 
the inward change which is wrought in the heart by the power 
of God. And still there is added the phrase, 81a ’Inoot Xpicrod, 
to intimate that, while God works all that is good in the be- 
liever’s heart and life, it is only through His Son that He does 
so, and in connection with the gospel. The idea of sanctifying 
energy being put forth upon sinners of mankind, irrespectively 
of the mediation of Christ, is altogether foreign to the Scriptures. 

And now follows the doxology : 6 7) d0&4 eis Tovs aidvas TeV 
aidvev. ’Aujv. It has been made a question whether it be God 
or Christ that is here referred to. So far as dogmatical grounds 
are concerned, it might be either; for there is a similar ascrip- 
_ tion of glory to Christ by himself in Rom. xvi. 27, 2 Tim. iv. 
18; and to God by himself in Gal. i. 5, 1 Tim. i. 17; and to 
God and Christ conjoined in Rev. v.13. Which of them, then, 
is here meant? In defence of the reference to God, it may be 
pled, that God is the leading subject of the verse, 6 dvayayor, 

. katapticat moiov, who is described as doing all that is 
described. But, on the other hand, it is avery powerful con- 
sideration, that the name of Christ stands immediately before 
the relative 6. And not only so, but Christ is celebrated 
throughout the verse, as the medium through which God ope- 
rates. Therefore perhaps the relative finds its antecedent in 
Xpiorod. 

Ver. 22. With the above prayer that divine grace might be 
accorded to the Hebrews, to strengthen for all duty, and to 
make them perfect in holiness, the epistle might have ended ; 
but there is added a kind of postscript, quite conformably to 
the character of letter-writing, as is also the case in Romans. 
The body of the Epistle to the Hebrews has quite the air of a 
treatise rather than of a letter; but the epistolary form becomes 
obvious at the close. The apostle is earnestly desirous that the 
instructions and admonitions which he has imparted may not fail 
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of their object, and therefore he beseeches the Hebrews to give 
them a conscientious consideration: mapaxar@ dé buds, ader- 
pot, avéxecbe Tod Abyou THs TapaKMjoews. .’ AveyeaOe, “ bear, 
suffer, reject not.” Perhaps there may be here an implied 
‘reference to the fact, that the writer was not an office-bearer 
among the Hebrews, and therefore had less claim to demand 
their attention. IIapaxdjoews means here, of course, not con- 
solation, but admonition. And what is the word of admonition 
meant? Some say, only the preceding section; but there can be 
no doubt that the advices, and warnings, and directions of the 
whole epistle are included. The letter, although highly in- 
structive, has yet, upon the whole, exhibited a predominatingly 
hortatory character, and therefore is well designated Xéyos Tis 
trapaxhyoews. And even were there less reason for assigning 
this extent of reference to wapaxAnjoews here, the use of éméc- 
tetra in the following clause would be quite decisive: “ for I 
have written an epistle to you briefly.” The entreaty to the 
Hebrews to receive his admonitions, though sharp in a good 
spirit, is seconded by the consideration, cal. . . yép—and do so, 
for [have written. dia Bpayéwv means, like dv odéywv in 1 Pet. 
v. 12, “briefly, with few words.” Many of his words had been 
severe, but he had endeavoured to compress them as much as 
possible. The epistle, though long when compared with some 
others, yet may be described as brief, viewed in comparison with 
the extent of the subject handled in it, and also with what the 
apostle felt the desire of saying. As on a certain occasion he 
prolonged his discourse till midnight, so here his zeal would have 
impelled him to write at much greater length; but he brings 
his letter to a close, that he may not exhaust their patience, but 
may rather allure them. 

Ver. 23. Next follows a piece of intelligence regarding 
Timothy : ywooxere Tov adedpov Tipoddeov arronehupévor, we? 
ov, cay Taxvov eoyntat, drpouar vpas. It admits of question 
whether yweaxere be here the imperative or the indicative. It 
has been very generally conceived to be the imperative. The 
indicative would affirm it as a fact, that they knew Timothy 
was free, which would be a needless statement; but the impera- 
tive, while it presupposes their knowledge of the circumstances 
in which he had been placed, communicates the information that 
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he was now at liberty. ’AzroNedvpévor describes the knowledge 
communicated, according to the common idea, “ know that he 
is dismissed ;” and does not mean, according to Schulz, “ the 
dismissal,” as if it were merely descriptive of the person about 
whom the statement was to be made, in which case tov must 
have been prefixed to it. The precise nature, however, of the 
fact indicated in droAeAvpévov has been the subject of dispute. 
This verb sometimes means “ to dismiss from prison,” as in Luke 
xxii. 68, Acts iii, 13. It also means “ to despatch on some 
mission, to send away on some official duty,” as in Acts xii. 3, 
xv. 30, 33.. Which of these is the meaning here? Most pro- 
bably the former. The fact of the words being used quite 
alone, without any statement of circumstances, requires that 
something be meant that would easily be apprehended. With 
regard to a mission, we should naturally have expected that 
the place or purpose of it would be mentioned. Besides, the 
imprisonment of an apostle was likely to be a thing pretty 
generally known; and it is obvious, that while information is 
here communicated, it is. presupposed that the Hebrews knew 
what state Timothy had been in immediately before. “ Know, 
learn, let me tell you, that he is dismissed or released.” The 
brevity of the statement suits perfectly with the supposition, that 
restoration to liberty is the thing meant. 

Next follows a statement of the apostle’s designs. He is 
expecting that Timothy, who had been set at liberty, will not 
be long of coming to him; and if he arrive soon, the two 
together will visit the Hebrews, that they may strengthen them 
in the faith, and rejoice with them. These circumstances are 
very favourable to the supposition, although not of course per- 
fectly decisive, that Paul was the writer of this epistle; for 
the intimate connection between them stands patent upon the 
face of Scripture. With none of the apostles was Timothy 
on such a friendly footing as with the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, who speaks of him as “my son Timothy.” Another 
inference obviously follows from this verse, viz. that the parties 
to whom this epistle was addressed were not the Hebrews in 
general scattered over many lands, but some Hebrew church of 
a particular place, or, at the most, of some particular region ; 
Jerusalem say some, Palestine say others, although there have 
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also been critics who fix upon a different country altogether. 
On this question, however, we do not enter at present, ex- 
cepting only to say that it must have been some particular 
place. 

Ver. 24. The apostle next sends salutations to the Hebrews. 
First of all he salutes the rulers of the church separately, 
doubtless in order to do them honour in the view of the church. 
The rule of spiritual office-bearers being so much dependent 
upon opinion for its beneficial influence, it is of the utmost 
consequence that nothing ever be done to lower them in the 
estimation of the people. And besides the rulers, he salutes also 
the members, ravtas tods dylovs—all the saints, all the holy 
brethren, inclusive also, doubtless, of any believers who might 
be sojourning among them. These salutations, moreover, while 
they duly honour those in office, obviously imply that the epistle 
was not sent to them only, as if they constituted the church, 
but was the common property of all the members, which exposes 
the absurdity of the procedure of the Church of Rome in with- 
holding the Scriptures from the laity. Conjoined with his 
own salutations, the apostle sends those also of other parties 
who were along with him, viz. oi amo THs ’Itadias. The mean- 
ing of this phrase has been keenly contested, as bearing upon 
the question where the epistle was written. Some say the 
phrase must designate persons originally belonging to Italy, but 
removed from it at the time—persons who have come from Italy. 
But this conclusion is more than the construction will warrant. 
Aro is employed to designate the fact of belonging to a place, 
whether the person continue to reside in it or not. So our 
Lord is designated ’Incods amd Nafapér, Jesus of Nazareth; 
and He is so called, whether abiding in Galilee or proceeding 
to Jerusalem. There is no proof, therefore, that the persons 
spoken of might not be in Italy at the time. It has been said, 
however, that if in Italy, they could not at any rate be in Rome, 
for the apostle in this case would have named the capital. But 
this conclusion by no means follows, for there might be in 
Rome, along with the apostle, persons not born there, nor even 
residing there, but visitors from other parts of Italy; and the 
phrase of amo THs "Itadias would be the most suitable, as com- 
‘ prehending them all. The probability therefore is, that this 
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epistle was written from Italy, and most likely from Rome, and 
sent to Palestine, and probably to Jerusalem itself. 

Ver. 25. The epistle concludes with a prayer for grace to 
all the Hebrew Christians. Xdpis stands alone, but of course 
it is the grace of God that is meant. So Paul concludes all his 
letters, sometimes using the simple term 7 ydpcs, and sometimes 
subjoining the name of Christ, and sometimes also adding, “love 
of God and fellowship of the Spirit.” The grace here meant 
is the grace that saves, and blesses, and purifies, and gladdens. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ accepts the guilty, and 
blesses them with pardon. It cleanses the heart from the defile- 
ment of sin, and prepares for the service of heaven. And it fills 
the bosom with all joy and peace in believing. 
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